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XXI.—THE EARL OF WARWICK’S VIRELAI. 
I. 


The career of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
from 1401 to 1439 is hardly to be equalled in the annals 
of chivalry, even by that earlier Richard, Ccoeur-de-Lion 
It is no part of this introductory note to his Virelai, to 
rehearse in detail the extraordinary events of his long life 
of travel, adventure, warfare, and diplomacy. Mr. James 
Gairdner’s life of the hero’ tells the story of his chief 
exploits, and those to whom Dugdale’s Warwickshire? is 
accessible may read it in detail. But to come upon a 
literary personality in the fifteenth century is so rare 
a thing, and the character of Richard Beauchamp is so 
happy an example of a true knight of the Middle Ages, 
that these few notes upon him and his family, most of them 
not in Gairdner’s article, will not come amiss to the student 
of the period. 


1Jn the Dictionary of National Biography, vol. tv, article Richard Beau- 
champ. 
? Edition of 1730, vol. 1, 405-411. 
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When Henry IV married Joan of Navarre, this young 
knight “kepte joustes for the Queenes part ageynst alle 
other commers.” At the battle of Shrewsbury (1403), he . 
behaved himself notably, and received the Garter for reward. 
Soon after he went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, on the way 
stopping to fight a fierce duel of battle-axes with Sir Pan- 
dulf Malatete at Verona, and wounding him sorely. Ar- 
riving in his noble ship at the Holy Land, he went up to the 
Holy Sepulchre and hung up his arms in that place. Baltir- 
dam, the Soldan’s lieutenant and governor of Jerusalem, 
hearing that a descendant of Guy of Warwick was in the 
town (whose life he had in his own tongue, a tribute to the 
popularity of the story), feasted Richard finely. Richard 
returned through “ Russy, Littowe, Poleyn, and Spruse,” 
and in this journey “ got him greet worship at many turna- 
ments, and other faites of werre.” 

At Calais, about 1414, he held jousts against three 
French knights in noble manner, as is hereinafter related. 
At the Council of Constance he slew a mighty duke of 
Germany in tournament. The Empress was so enraptured 
at this, says the veracious chronicler, that she threw over 
him the livery of the Bear, as reward for his prowess.’ 

Of his other deeds there is no space to tell. He was 
made Master to Henry VI in 1422, and the agreement 
made by Richard in assuming charge of the one year old 
boy, with the other nobles of the realm, in which they 
solemnly swear to acquit him of lese majesté when the 
Earl shall see fit to administer corporal chastisement to his 


1 These events are told in Dugdale, loc. cit., who used as his source the 
episodic accounts explaining the famous drawings of the life of this Earl, 
in ms. British Museum Cotton Julius E 1V, pt. um. For a full account of 
the drawings (reproduced by Strutt in Manners and Customs, vol. 11), see 
Sir E. M. Thompson in the Burlington Magazine, vol. 1 (1903), pp. 151- 
164. He gives much of the text, with four drawings. 
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Sovereign, contrasts amusingly with his brilliant career in 
arms.!_ But Richard feared the babe’s wrath more than 
armed men, and wisely, too. 

He founded the chantry at Guy’s Cliff perhaps as early as 
1423,? and it was his daughter, Margaret, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, wife of the Talbot whom Shakespeare has 
made known to us, who employed Lydgate to write the life 
of their legendary progenitor.* Richard was himself a patron 
of the fashionable poet of his time. In 1426 Lydgate de- 
fended in verse Henry VI’s title to France, at Warwick’s 
command.‘ And if we may credit John Shirley, the famous 
scribe, upon whose authority alone these other facts given 
are based, Warwick had no little share in getting Lydgate 
to write his Life of St. Edmund.’ At all events, there is 
ms. evidence for the fact that one of Lydgate’s best poems, 
The Fifteen Joys and Sorrows of Mary, was written for 
Isabella, Lady Despenser, his second wife, whom Richard 


married in 1422, and to whom the Virelai here printed was 
dedicated.° 

The pictures of Warwick in the famous Cotton Manu- 
script’ give a wonderfully vivid impression of the man. 


1 Printed in Gairdner’s Paston Letters, article I. 

?Thompson’s date. Others are given. 

5 So Shirley in Harley 7333 and the Harvard Shirley ms. 

‘So Shirley in Harley 7333, printed in Wright, Political Songs (Rolls 
Series), 11, 181-140. Lydgate tells us this in his poem, also. 

5 So Shirley in the same Ms. 

®So the rubric in Cotton ms. Titus A xxvi, a good xv century text. It 
calls Isabelle, ‘‘now Countasse.’’ This is the poem referred to by Mr. 
Sidney Lee (Dictionary of National Biography, article Lydgate, vol. xxxtv, 
307), as the ‘‘ XV Odes,’’ an odd mistake for the ‘‘ Fifteen Qoes,’’ so 
called because each stanza begins with O. The title of ‘‘ Fifteen Ooes’’ 
belongs properly, however, to the Ooes of Christ, an entirely different poem 
by Lydgate. Mr. Lee is further in error in assigning Stowe as his authority 
for the rubric here noted. Stowe had nothing to do with the Titus Ms. 

™ Mentioned above. 
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But the following extract from another source will not be 
unwelcome, I think, as a brilliant picture of a typical scene 
im the revival of chivalry in the fifteenth century.’ I am 
not aware that this description of the challenge has up to 
now been identified with a feat of this Earl of Warwick, or 
that it has ever been printed. 

The account to which I refer is one of many narratives 
of challenges, and joustes, collected for Sir John Paston 
about 1470, I suppose (Paston died 1479). The narrative 
here given thus antedates by a dozen years the account in 
the Cotton Ms., the date of which Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
gives as 1485-95. But the present extract is far earlier 
than this in reality, as several references in the Ms. point to 
its being a contemporary account. Thus fol. 16b we have 
“the xuth day of Cristmasse last.” Again the frequent 
phrase “my lorde” indicates that the Earl is still alive. 
On the same page Gerard Herbawmes is referred to as alive 
and lately challenging English warriors. Finally at the 
end of the narrative the present and perfect tenses are used, 
showing that the fame of the meeting is still sounded. 

The extract here given is also interesting, since it or a 
narrative identical with it was plainly condensed to make 
up the account in the Cotton Ms.,.an almost literal copy of 
which may be read in Dugdale’s Warwickshire (1730), 1, 
406-7. The single variation from the narrative here is that 
the third encounter relates how Richard rushed upon the 
knight and smote him until the Frenchman said he was tied 
to his saddle; upon which Richard alighted and rode to his 
pavilion, the feast being served thereafter. This episode is, 
I believe, borrowed from some other tournament and inserted 
here for picturesque effect. -It may be that the details of 
the third encounter are omitted in our narrative because 


1 From ms. Lansdowne 285 (British Museum) ff. 16-17 
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of the knight’s relationship to the Beauchamps, for one of 
whom this narrative may have been written. 


ms. Lansdowne 285, fols 16a—-17b. 
The challenge of an Auncestre of therle of Warrewyk. 


Ffirst the seide lorde departid oute of Caleis to Guynes by watir thee 
tuisday aftir Cristmas day, for to take the eire and disporte of the 
Countrey, as he saide. And all his Armure and his harneis for his Armes 
was pryvily caried thidir. And nerehand a foortnyght before Cristmasse 
my lorde lete set vp a pavilon, within the parclos of Guynesse, and lete 
hange therin thre tables of the devisez depeyntid. The first a lady 
standyng and harpyng at a beddis feete with a Gratoure of golde for a 
Spere tacchid on hirSieve and sent an haraude into ffraunce, that what 
kynght that was borne Gentilman of name and armes withoute Reproche 
within the Reem of ffrauncé that wolde touche that devise, there shulde 
a knyght that clepith hym Le Chiualer Vert oue! le quarter noir, that 
was borne in Englonde Gentilman of name and Armes withoute Reproche 
shulde delyuer that frenshe knyght of xm Cours hit on horsbak with 
Speres of oon length and Sheeldis of oon makyng, of the which Sheeldis 
the frenshe knyght shulde choose the bettir, and hereupon my lorde sent 
his letres ensealde with his Armes that he berith of Siluir with the maunchet 
of Goules as they bee enbrowdid in pe seide lords white bedde of berys.? 
Secondly he let hong vp in the same pavylone a noothir table of his devise 
portreied with a lady wirchyng perles with a Glove of plate of Golde 

16b. tacchid on hir Sleve and sent by the same heraude into the Reame of 
ffraunce that what knyght that was borne Gentelman of name and armes 
withoute Reproche of the Reame of ffraunce that wolde touche that devise, 
he shulde fynde a knyght of Englonde borne Gentilman of name of Armis 
withoute Reproche, the which clepith him le Chiualer gryse, that shulde 
delyuer the frenshe knyght of xv strokys with a swerde hitte for the which 
Armes the Englishe knyght shulde ordeygne twey Sadles and send the 
frenshe knyght choise of both. And herevpon sent my lorde his letres 
sealde with his Armes of Silvyr with twey barris of Goules as they ben 
also wele enbrowdid in the same white bedde of berys. The thridde my 
seide lorde lete hong vp in the same pavylone anothir table of his devise 
with a lady depeyntid in a Gardyne makyng a Chaplet of Roses, with a 
poleyne of golde in the same pavylone tacchid on the seide lady Sleve, and 
sent by the same heraude that what knyght of the Reame of fraunce, that 


1 Que for 0. Dugdale, 1. ¢., p. 406, reads from Cotton ms. ‘‘the green 
knight with a black quarter.’’ 
? The Warwick bear is well known, of course. 
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was borne Gentilman of name and Armes withoute Reproche, that wolde 
touche the thrid devise, he shulde fynde a knyght of Englonde Gentilman 
borne of name and of Armes withoute Reproche that clepith hym Le 
Chiualer attendaunt, that shulde delyuer that frenshe knyght of x Cours 
hit with speres of oon length in hosteying harneis withoute sheldis. And 
herevpon my lorde sent his letres sealde with his Armes quarterly golde & 
goules bordu redd with siluyr and“azure verrid as they ben wele enbrowdid 
in the same bedde of Berys. 

So whan this heraude was thus delyuerd theise thre lettres of my lordis 
ensealde with dyuers seals of his Armys And wreton of dyuers handys he 
Rode into ffraunce and declarid his messages Amonges alle the lordis 
knyghtis & Squyers of honoure that were that tyme come doune into the 
marchis of pycardye for the werre: And vpon the shewyng of theise letres 
which the heraude brought; Weenyng the frenshemen that it were three 
knyghtes of Englonde that had hongid vp thoo thre devises. The first 
frenshe knyght clepid hym in his letre Le chiualer Rouge to whom thie 
Right name is Sir Gerard herbaumes, a Seemely man and oon of the best 
Justers of ffraunce accountid And is oon of the xv frenshemen that have 
nowe late Chalengid xv English men to the outraunce, they beryng a plate 
of goolde for their devise till their Armes be doon. And this day of 
Armys with my seide lorde set vpon the x1th day of Cristmasse last vpon 
the which day my lorde came into the felde at xii at thee clok, the fairest 
Armyd man and the Surest that evir was seen before that tyme, with 
basyned on his hede and visoure downe for he wolde not be knowe, with an 
vneouthly freshe Chaplet wrought of dyuers colours of ffethirs & perles 
vpon his basynet, A fyne girdill of golde large about the nethir bordure of 
his plates, and his spere xv Inches large aboute, which was right grete 
woonder to all the frenshemen that evir man myght welde so grete tymbre, 
And than my lorde sent the twoo Sheldis to his felowe to choose as the 
purport of his letre wolde, which Sheeldes were of lethir nat als thyk as 
the thyknes of v1 papir leves. And so my seide lorde and the frenshe 
knyght ran to gider with hir speeris woondir knyghtly, And brake their 
aperis and either parcid othir harneys, but thonkid be god, at the thrid 
Cours my lorde smote downe pe frenshe knyght at the spere poynt hors and 
man. And so whan the Armes of that day was doon my lorde sent to the 
frenshe knyght a feire coureser to his tent. Wpon the morowe my lorde 
came into the felde to accomplisshe the seconde armes with Swerde aftir 
the entent of his letre Armyd in the godelyest wise as seiden all the 
Straungers that evir was seen with a frenshe Creste of Ostrigge ffethers of 
golde coompacid with a white Chaplet aboue his basynet. And ronnen to 
gidirs an hors bak. So that my lorde smote the kni3te that clepid hym in 
his letre le Chiualer blank, to whom the Right name is monsieur hugh de 
lawncy, that he recoilid hym to his hors behynde. And an oothir stroke 
smote vp his visoure, And evir thankid be god had much the bettir by all 
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mennes iuggement. And so to his high woorship fulfillid the poyntis of 
his Armes and evir his vmbrere downe for he wolde not be knowen in the 
felde And at his departyng oute of the felde my lorde sent his felowe a 
feire coureser And vpon Soonday aftir my lorde came into the felde aboute 
1x of the clok Armyd bright with a Rounde brode tofie of Ostrich fethirs 
spreynte with golde And a long tartaryn fethir in the myddis with a brode 
Girdill of Goldsmythis werk rounde aboute his plates beneth to performe 
his Armes in hosteyeng harneis as his letre contenyth, A courser trappid 
with his Armes of Warre embrowdid to fore hym on the which Rode oon 
Botiller, And behynde hym came three Coursers trappid in thre Armys of 
his Armys Accordaunt to the seals of his thre Armes to foresaide. And 
the same trappers folowid hym eche day of the three dayes, oonly to the 
touchyng of the devise ; so that these Armes were wele and worshupfully 
accomplisshid to the grettist Woorshup of my lorde both of the frenshemen 

fol. 17b. And also of all the Souldeours of these marche that evir had man in 
Pykardye, blessid be god of his grace! And sent his felowe a noothir 
Courser which knyght is callid le Chiualer noir, to whom the Right name 
is Messir Colarde de ffyennes, the whiche is my lordis Cousyn, And by that 
that theis Armys were thus doon, my lorde sittyng on horsbak in pe felde 
armed praide all the frenshe men to dyne with hym there Right in 
the felde. 

In the which felde was ordeyned an halle muche and large in the which 
was hangid the white bedde with all theise Armes that the frenshemen 
myght wele see that the were verely his Armys of olde Auncestrie and 
there the frenshe men hadd a gret feest of thre Courses, cc messes large. 
And a thousonde mo persones that yeetyn in the felde had mette Inowgh 
& drynk also ryght largely. 

So whan the spices and wyne was droonke my lorde yave sir Gerard de 
herbaumes the first frenshe knyght an Owche better than livres. 18 ; To sir 
hugh de lawncy an oche woorth x1 mares ; and to Sir Colarde de ffyennes 
which is Cousyn to the Erle Seintpoule and to my lorde also, A cupp of 
Golde woorth rx mares. And this doon they departid and the frenshemen 
helde them passyngly wele Apaide, And large yiftes gevyn to the frenshe 
heraudes and mynsterells And all this feste tyme lastyng the fairest wethir 
that evir sigh Cristen man. So that all maner men in this marche, thonkid 
be god, gevyn to my seide lorde the pryce of all men that evire came there 
and seyne playnely that god had shewyd passyng grete myracles in hym. 
And this on the Monday aftir he is coomen to Coleys with much woorship 
where hath met hym the lieutenaunt of the towne with all the Garnyson. 


To complete our picture of this valiant knight we have 
only to add a bit of the narrative from the Cotton Ms. 
relating to the Earl and his countess. In 1437 “Erle 
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Richerd when he with his navy toke the salt water, in short 
space rose a grevous tempest and drofe the shippes into 
diverse coostes in so moch that they al fered to be perisshed. 
And the noble Erle, forcastyng, lete bynde hymself and his 
lady and Henry his sone and heire, after Duc of Warrewik, 
to the mast of the vessel to thentent that where ever they 
were founde they myght have beene buried to gedres worship- 
fully by the knowledge of his cote armour and other signes 
uppon hym. But yet God preserved hem al; and so 
retourned to Englond and after to Normandy.” ! 


II. 


But whither am I slipped? Earl Richard, while pre- 
ferring military glory, was not averse to clerkly wit, and 
thus showed that he had profited by reading the famous 
Dialogus inter Clericum et Militem, his own copy of which, 
_ bound in a volume along with Higden’s Polychronicon, and 
a Sermon against Friars, is still to be seen.? 

Thus the Virelai here printed has some artistic merit and 
is as good as was done, in his time, so far as may be known. 
Of this form of the Virelai I know of no other example in 
Middle English. 

The ms. British Museum, Additionals 16165, from which 
this is copied, is a quarto volume, paper, written by Shirley. 
The rubric is his, and may be credited, as certainly as any 
unique ascription can be, for Shirley except in Ms. Ashmole 
59, written in his last age, rarely went wrong. But we 
must await Miss Hammond’s study of Shirley* before pass- 


1Copied from ms. Cotton Julius E IV, fol. 25b. This episode is not 
quoted by Sir E. M. Thompson, loc. cit. : 

? Brit. Mus. Adds. 24194. 

3See her remarks on Shirley in Modern Philology, 1, 330 ff., Anglia 
xxv, 1ff., xxx, 320-348. ©. Gaertner’s recent dissertation, Johan 
Shirley's Leben und Werke (Berlin, 1906), is useless for this purpose. 
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ing any judgment on the authority of this ms. as compared 
with others of the same scribe. We have, however, no 
ground for doubting Shirley’s statement, and every reason 
to believe that Richard Beauchamp was quite capable of 
this gallant effusion to his lady. 


THE VIRELAI. 


Ms. Brit. Mus. Adds 16165, fols. 245b.-246b. 


‘Balade made of Isabelle Countasse of Warr’, and lady Despenser by 
Richard Beauchamp Eorlle of Warrewyk.”’ 


I can not half pe woo compleyne 
pat dope my woful hert streyne 
With bisy thought and grevous peyne, 
Whan I not see 
My feyre lady whos beaute 
So fully preented is in me 
pat I for wo naduersite 
May not astert 
From hir good list, pat never thwert 
I shal, howe sore pat me smert, 
But right humbelly with lowly hert 
Hir ordenaunce 
Obeye, and in hir governaunce 
Set al my welfare and plesaunce, 
Abydyng tyme of allegeaunce, 
And never swerve 
Til pat pe dethe myn hert kerve ; 
For lever is me hir man to sterve 
Than any oper for to serve. 
For hir noblesse, 
Hir flouryng youpe in lustynesse, 
Grownded in vertuous humblesse, 
Causepe pat she cleped is maystresse,— 
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I yow ensure,— 
Of al good chaunce and aventure 
pat may be gyven by nature 
Til any worldly creature ; 
For she alloone 
In vertue is, aud per hape noon,— 
—pus seyne bope sume and eureych oon,— 
pat dele wyth hir, and euer in oon 
Preyse hir maner, 
Hir wommanhed, hir lusty chere,— 
So wold god! my lady dere, 
At my request and my prayer 
Yow list to ruwe 
On me hir man pat hole and truwe 
Haue been, and chaunged for no nuwe, 
Ne never wol myn hert remuwe 
From hir servyce ; 
And pat is myn hertis empryse, 
Beseching hir pat in some wyse 
She wol for my guerdon avyse, 
And wommanly, 
Counsayled by pitous mercy, 
Resceyve me pat hevyly 
Endure pus, and pytously, 
In to hir grace ; 
And whyles pat I haue lyves space, 
Owt of myn hert to arrace 
pe descomfort pat me manasse 
Depe in my thought ; 
But of she per of no thing rought, 
And I be lytell worthe or nought, 
Hir wommanhed certis ought 
And gentylesse 
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To ruwe vpon myn hevynesse, 
For hir to serve in stedfastnesse, 
Myn hert, and al my bysynesse, 


60 Haue I gyve 
For euermore whyles pat I lyve. 


Notrs.—The rubric is in Shirley’s hand, but evidently written in after a 
the copying of the poem. The title of the poem as at first copied was {a4 
merely, ‘‘ Balade.’? The ink of the rest of the rubric differs from this 

word. 
The paragraphing is mine. Shirley divided the poem into quatrains, 
aaab, bbbe, etc. The division is not made by spacing, but by marks on 
A the margin, and thus my only change has been to set rhyming lines together, Ni f 
€ in order better to indicate the swing of the song. 4 


4 I have taken no liberties with the text, except to substitute F for the 
g old ff, which is nearly always used for capital F in the fifteenth century Mss. ne 
4 Suggested readings. In ll. 4, 17, 50, for hert, herte. L. 17, dethe, deth. uid) 


% L. 34, wold, wolde. L. 53, of, if. 
i LI. 29 ff., present a difficult question. Line 29 does not make sense as iy 
it stands. I suggest (1) for Jer read ober; (2) we have here an anacolu- | 
| 
j 


thon, in which the poet was misled by the parenthetical line 30, to substitute 


the subject and structure of the parenthetical line for the subject already 


fe given. The sense would be, then, ‘‘there hath none deait with her that 
H doth not always praise her manner, etc., thus says everyone.’’ I incline 
to this second guess as to the meaning, on account of the exceedingly 
loose, and withal charming, construction throughout. 


Henry MacCracken. 
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XXII.—BURKE AMONG THE FORERUNNERS 
OF LESSING. 


Edmund Burke’s Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful (London, 1757 ; 
* second edition, considerably enlarged, 1759) was received 
in Germany no less hospitably than in England. Lessing 
wrote about it in 1757 and 1758 to his friends Mendelssohn 
and Nicolai,' planned to translate? it, and left Bemerkungen * 
on sundry points in it; Mendelssohn reviewed it ;* Herder 
considered, like Lessing, the making of a translation,’ referred 
to Burke in letters,® in Das vierte kritische Waldchen,’ and in 
conversation with Lessing ;* Christian Garve published a 
translation ;* and Burke’s treatise was not without influence 
on Kant and Schiller." 
The Germans esteemed Burke’s Enquiry more for its 


many just observations on human experience than for 
its definitions or its philosophical system, and it is not 
_ surprising that philosophers and historians of philosophy— 
even historians of esthetics—have given little heed to the 


1L-M,$ Lpz., 1886 ff., xvii, pp. 128, 134, 137, 145. 

2 Tbid., 134, 137, 269. 

3 Thid., x1v, 220 ff. 

* Bibliothek d. schin. Wiss. u. d. freien Kiinste, 1758 ; Ges. Schriften, Lpz., 
1844 ff., rv, 1, 331 ff. 

5R. Haym, Herder, Berl., 1880, 1, 358. 

60. Hoffmann, Herders Briefe an Hamann, Berl., 1889, p. 48. 

7Cap. 7 u. 11; Werke, ed. B. Suphan, Berl., 1877 ff., rv, 103, 153. 

5 Haym, l. ¢., and E. Schmidt, Lessing,? Berl., 1899, 1, 684. 

Riga, 1773. 

0 Cf. Beobachtungen iiber das Gefiihl des Schinen und Erhabenen (1764), 
Samitliche Werke, ed. G. Hartenstein, Lpz., 1867 ff., 11; 227 ff. ; H. Cohen, 
Kants Begriindung der Asthetik, Berl., 1889, p. 149; G. Jacoby, Herders 
und Kants Asthetik, Lpz., 1907, p. 292. 

Cf. Briefe, ed. F. Jonas, Stuttg., [1892 ff.], 11, 236, 238. 
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subordinate and summary treatment of words and poetry 
that Burke appended as part v. His work was not pri- 
marily a work on poetics. It is, however, to this part, and 
to a few passages on poetry in the preceding parts, that I 
wish to call attention ; for in them Burke takes a long step 
towards the goal that Lessing set for himself in Laokoon. 
This fact is, to be sure, so little recognized that Burke’s 
name is not even mentioned among the predecessors of 
Lessing by Bliimner.'’ But Burke had a clear notion of the 
difference between painting and poetry, and of the appro- 
priate means of expression in these arts. Indeed, his view 
of the function of words, a_view which I have not found 
before him in the eighteenth century, might have furnished 
Lessing with additional ammunition for his bombardment of 
the citadel flying the banner ut pictura poesis. The evidence 
before us would not seem to indicate that Lessing was 
especially influenced by Burke in respect to these matters. 
Nevertheless, he must have been confirmed by Burke in his 
instinctive abhorrence of descriptive poetry, and Burke’s 
name deserves to be coupled with the names of Diderot and 
Mendelssohn as one of those who more or less definitely 
anticipated the conclusions reached in Laokoon. 

Burke’s system has been called empirical, naturalistic, 


1Laokoon,? Berl., 1880.—B. Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic,? London, 
1904, devotes three pages to Burke and Home (Elements of Criticism, 1762) 
together, and remarks that they ‘‘anticipated Lessing.’’? The full signifi- 
cance of this anticipation can be brought out only by a comparative study. 
For Home, who is barely mentioned by Bliimner (p. 31, note and p. 640), 
see Josef Wohlgemuth, Henry Homes Asthetik und ihr Einfluss auf deutsche 
Asthetiker, Berl., 1893 ; and Wilhelm Neumann, Die Bedeutung Homes fiir 
dic ond Einfluss auf die deutschen Asthetiker, Halle, 1894. The 
habit of giving precedence to Home (Kames) over Burke in histories of 
esthetics is justified by the dates of the birth of the two men, and on other 
grounds; but it should be observed that Burke’s Philosophical Enquiry 
antedated Home’s Elements of Criticism by five years. 
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even “crudely materialistic ;”' it impresses us as putting 
undue emphasis upon physiological reactions; it makes a 
wider gap between the sublime and the beautiful than - 
altogether desirable ; and it is undoubtedly least satisfactor , 
in its treatment of the beautiful. It is the work of a youn, 
man who frankly consults his own feelings for an answer to 
questions that every man must answer for himself according 
to his feelings ; and the first of Burke’s merits is his coura- 
geous disregard of the abstract speculations that many of 
his contemporaries carried on so unprofitably.? Writing to 
Mendelssohn,* Lessing well says: “ Das heisst ohne Zweite| 
sehr commode philosophiren! Doch, wenn schon des Ver- 
fassers Grundsiitze nicht viel taugen, so ist sein Buch doch 
als eine Sammlung aller Eriiugnungen und Wahrnehmungen, 
die der Philosoph bey dergleichen Untersuchungen als un- 
streitig annehmen muss, ungemein brauchbar. Er hat alle 
Materialien zu einem guten System gesammlet, die niemand 
besser zu brauchen wissen wird, als Sie.’ ‘ 

In the second place, differentiation, even if carried to 
excess, was a laudable method in the treatment of subjects 
which the prevailing tendency to unify, or at most compare, 
had confused and obscured. Burke was at least definite 
and clear in grouping his observations about two opposite 


1 Max Schasler, Kritische Geschichte der Asthetik, Berl., 1872, p. 304. 

?“T am afraid it is a practice much too common in inquiries of this 
natire, to attribute the cause of feelings which merely arise from the 
mechanical structure of our bodies, or from the natural frame and consti- 
tution of our minds, to certain conclusions of the reasoning faculty on the 
objects presented to us ; for I should imagine, that the influence of reason 
in producing our passions is nothing near so extensive as it is commonly 
believed” (p. 71f.). I quote from the eixth edition, London, 1770. 

3Feb. 18, 1758; L-M, xv, 138. 

‘Mendelssohn wrote his essay, Uber das Erhabene und Naive in den 
schinen Wissenschaften (1758) before he had seen Burke’s treatise ; but 
modified it considerably, after reading Burke, for publication in the 


Philosophische Schriften, Berl., 1761. 
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poles, pain and pleasure, “simple ideas, incapable of defini- 
tion,” but matters about which “ people are not liable to be 
mistaken ;” both positive, independent of each other, and 
ensuing as the mind is swayed this way or that from a state 
of indifference." Pain and pleasure are referable to two 
distinct sources. ‘Most of the ideas which are capable of 
making a powerful impression on the mind, whether simply 
of Pain or Pleasure, or of the modifications of those, may 
be reduced very nearly to these two heads, self-preservation 
and society; to the ends of one or the other of which all 
our passions are calculated to answer. The passions which 
concern self-preservation, turn mostly on pain or danger.” * 
Now “whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of 
pain, and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any sort 
terrible, or is conversant about terrible objects, or operates 
in a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime ; 
that is, it is productive of the strongest emotion which 
the mind is capable of feeling.”* But the passions which 
belong to society, whether of the sexes or general society, 
are different kinds of pleasure ;* and the qualities of men, 
women, animals, and things of nature that give us pleasure 
are the constituents of beauty. “By beauty I mean, that 
quality, or those qualities in bodies, by which they cause 
love, or some passion similar to it.””® The passions aroused 
by the sublime are astonishment, terror, admiration, rever- 
ence, and respect.’ The qualities of things arousing these 
passions are obscurity, power, vacuity, darkness, solitude, 
silence, vastness, infinity, difficulty, magnificence, and the 
like.® Beauty, on the other hand, being “some quality in 
bodies acting mechanically upon the human mind by the 
intervention of the senses,”’® and found in such things as 


1p. 44, ?P. 57. SP. 58. *P. 60 ff. 5P. 66 ff. 
°P. 162. TP. 95 ff. SP. 99 ff. *Pp. 210. 
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“excite in us the passion of love,’ is by experience proved 
to subsist in objects that are comparatively small, smooth, 
with an undulating outline, delicate, clear but subdued, or 
at any rate diversified, in color.? The sublime is connected 
with the arousing of the reciprocal passions of pain and 
terror; and yet, “if the pain and terror are so modified as 
not to be actually noxious; if the pain is not carried to 
violence, and the terror is not conversant about the present 
destruction of the person, as these emotions clear the parts, 
‘whether fine or gross, of a dangerous and troublesome 
incumbrance,* they are capable of producing delight; not 
pleasure, but a sort of delightful horror, a sort of tran- 
quillity tinged with terror; which, as it belongs to self- 
preservation, is one of the strongest of all tie passions. 
Its object is the sublime.” * Hence the sublime effect of 
darkness,’ and the other qualities enumerated above; and 
hence the emotional gratification with which we contemplate 
suffering, calamity, and the tragic, in life and in art.° 

This bare outline is not intended to commend Burke’s 
system, or even to expound it adequately except in so far 
as it has a bearing upon the particular problem under dis- 
cussion. Burke, not being himself primarily concerned with 
our problem, did not draw from the premises implied in his 
system the conclusions that follow from them. If he had 
proceeded to distinguish painting from poetry, it is evident 
that he must have assigned painting to the realm of the 
beautiful, and poetry to the realm of the sublime. Paint- 
ings are apt to be comparatively small, and suggestive of 
smoothness ; their figures are of undulating, or at least not 
angular outline; they are delicate, not glaring, but diversified 


1P, 210. *P. 222. 
3 As exercise tones up the physical system. 
*P. 257. 5P. 275ff. 70 ff. 
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in color. A painting presents “a very clear idea”’' of a 
palace, a temple, or landscape; “images . . . . exactly 
similar to those in nature;”* to be sure, “a judicious 
obscurity in some things contributes to the effect of the 
picture;”* but “there is a passage in the book of Job‘ 
amazingly sublime, and this sublimity is principally due to 
the terrible uncertainty of the thing described;”* and 
“when painters have attempted to give us clear representa- 
tions of these very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have I 
think almost always failed ; insomuch that I have been at a 
loss, in all pictures that I have seen of hell, whether the 
painter did not intend something ludicrous... . In all 
these subjects poetry is very happy.” *® “It is one thing to 
make an idea clear, and another to make it affecting to the ° 
imagination.”’ ‘The most lively and spirited verbal de- 
scription I can give, raises a very obscure and imperfect 
idea of such objects; but then it is in my power to raise a 
stronger emotion by the description than I could do by the 
best painting.” * “And I think there are reasons in nature 
why the obscure idea, when properly conveyed, should be 
more affecting than the clear. It is our ignorance of things 
that causes all our admiration, and chiefly excites our 
passions. Knowledge and acquaintance makes the most 
striking causes affect but little. It is thus with the vulgar, 
and all men are as the vulgar in what they do not under- 
stand.” Milton’s portrait of Satan'’ “is a very noble 
picture ; and in what does this poetical picture consist? In 
images of a tower, an archangel, the sun rising through 
mists, or in an eclipse, the ruin of monarchs, and the revo- 
lutions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out of itself, by 
a croud of great and confused images ; which affect because 


'P. 101. *P. 107. 107. * Job 4, 13-17. 
108. SP. 109. TP. 101. *P. 102. 
*P. 105. 1° Paradise Lost, 1, 589-599. 
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they are crouded and confused. For separate them, and 
you lose much of the greatness; and join them, and you 
infallibly lose the clearness. The images raised by poetry 
are always of this obscure kind; though in general the 
effects of poetry are by no means to be attributed to 
the images it raises.” ' 

Painting, then, presents ideas through clear images affect- 
ing the mind but little; poetry stirs the emotions through 
obscure images, or without raising images at all.? This is 
no apology for what is ordinarily called “obscurity” in 
literary composition ; it is an observation concerning "2 
means of poetic expression, namely, words. Burke recog- 
nizes three sorts of words, which he calls* aggregate words 
(man, horse, tree, castle, ete.), simple abstract words (red, 
blue, round, square, and the like), and compounded abstract 
words (virtue, honor, persuasion, magistrate, and the like). 
Of the last Burke is “convinced, that whatever power they 
may have on the passions, they do not derive it from any 
representation raised in the mind of the things for which 
they stand. As compositions, they are not real essences, ani 
hardly cause, I think, any real ideas.”* We habitually use 
these words in association with particular occasions, they 
have an emotional value, and their effect on the mind is like 


TP. 106. 

? How far Burke may have been influenced in the making of this dis- 
tinction by James Harris’s Dialogue concerning Art ( Three Treatises, London, 
1744) I cannot say. Harris (pp. 29 ff.) described a painting as a work, 
the perfection of which is visible after the enexgy of its production is 
accomplished ; poetry, as an energy, its perfection being perceived only 
during the production. As is well known, Herder turned this distinction 
against Lessing in Das erste kritische Waldchen, Werk. 1, 78, 158 ff. 

SP. 313 f. 

*P. 314. That abstract words are not real essences is the ancient 
doctrine of nominalism; that they hardly cause any real ideas, is a 
paradox. 
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the emotional reaction upon the occasions themselves.' We 3 
have a feeling attached to general words, like vice and iM 
virtue, and aroused by such words, before we have any idea : 
what vice or virtue is.? “If words have all their possible 3 
extent of power, three effects arise in the mind of the 4 
hearer :”’* sound, the picture or representation of the thing i 
signified by the sound, and the affection of the soul produced oy 
by one or by both of the foregoing. As has been said 
above, compound abstract words “ produce the first and the 
last of these effects, but not the second ;” simple abstracts 
“are capable of effecting all three of the purposes of words ; 
as the aggregate words... . are in a yet higher degree. 
But I am of opinion, that the most general effect even of iyi 
these words, does not arise from their forming pictures ‘ef 
of the several things they would represent in the imagina- io 


tion.” * “The aggregate words operate, as I said of the 
compound abstracts, not by presenting any image to the 
mind, but by having from use the same effect on being 
mentioned, that their original has when it is seen ” “—that 
is, the appropriate “affection of the soul.” That words 
may be a perfect substitute for ideas Burke proves by the 
example of a poet, blind from birth, who nevertheless could 
describe visible objects with a spirit and justness excelled 
by few men blessed with sight ;° and by the further example 
of a blind professor of mathematics who lectured instruc- 
tively on light and colors.’ These men did what we all 
do every day in common discourse: we correctly and i} 
significantly use words without stopping to estimate their . 
value ; they are our counters, accepted at their face value, 
as good as gold and more convenient ; substitutes for reali- 


316. *P. 317f. *P. 319. 
320, SP. 321. 323f. 
825. 
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ties, not immediate conjurers up of images.’ “I know very 
well,” Burke adds, “that the mind possesses a faculty of 
raising such images at pleasure ; but then an act of the wil] 
is necessary to this ; and in ordinary conversation or reading 
it is very rarely that any image at all is excited in the 
mind.”* This is true, however, not merely of ordinary 


speech or reading; it holds for the most sensuous form of 
language, for poetry, as well. “Indeed, so little does poetry 
depend for its effect on the power of raising sensible image:, 
that I am convinced it would lose a very considerable part 
of its energy* if this were the necessary result of all descrip- 


1 Mendelssohn, in the review above-mentioned ( Werke, rv, 1, 348), asks 
impatiently apropos of these propositions, ‘‘hat man jemals gezweifelt, 
dass die Worte gemeiniglich nur eine symbolische Erkenntniss gewiihren ?”’ 
If by ‘‘symbolische Erkenntniss’’ he means recognition through images 
formed in the imagination, the answer must be that the greater number 
of contemporary writers on poetry escaped doubt by taking the thing for 
granted. If he does not mean this, then the question is out of order. 
Mendelssohn had before him a copy of the first edition, without Burke’s 
Introduction on Taste. Since this first edition is not accessible to me, | 
cannot say to what extent the second, the basis for all subsequent ones, 
may have been less open to criticism than the first. As recently as six 
years ago, Theodor A. Meyer (Das Stilgesetz der Poesie, Lpz., 1901) 
maintained with great positiveness and philosophical acumen ‘‘die Uber- 
zeugung, dass nicht innere Sinnenbilder, wie man lehrt, sondern die Worte 
und Gedanken der Sprache selber das Darstellungsmittel der Poesie sind, 
das infolge seiner Geistigkeit und Abstraktheit unfihig ist zur Erzeugung 
innerer Sinnenbilder und die Poesie ungeeignet macht fiir die Aufgabe 
der Veranschaulichung’’ (p. iv)—and Burke straightway applied his 
conclusions about words to poetry, where his very naiveté proved to be 
insight. Asto Meyer, see Johannes Volkelt, System der Asthetik, Miinchen, 
1905, 1, 88. On the whole matter cf. Hubert Roetteken, Poetik, Miinchen, 
1902, p. 39 ff. : ‘‘Die Sprache und das innere Biid ;’’ and Otto Harnack, 
“Uber Lyrik,” in Essais und Studien, Braunschweig, 1899, p. 20 ff., where 
an interesting distinction is made between rhetorical and metaphorical lyric 
poetry, and we read (p. 38) : ‘‘ Es ist im Ganzen eben der rhetorischen Lyrik 


mehr gegeben, das Erha bene zu erreichen, als der metaphorischen.”’ 


2P, 326. Cf. Volkelt, op. cit., pp. 84, 116, 128 f., 137. 
3Of. Harris, supra, p. 614, note 2. 
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tion. Because that union of affecting words, which is the 
most powerful of all poetical instruments, would frequently 
lose its force along with its propriety and consistency, if the 
sensible images were always excited.”! The truth is, if 
poetry gives us a noble assemblage of words, corresponding 
to many noble ideas, which are connected with circumstances 
of time or place, or related to each other as cause and effect 
or associated in any natural way, they may be moulded 
together in any form, and perfectly answer their end. The 
picturesque connection is not demanded ; because no real 
picture is formed ; nor is the effect of the description at all 
the less upon this account. What is said of Helen by Priam 
and the old men of his council, is generally thought to give 
us the highest possible idea of that fatal beauty. 


Ov vépeots Kal évevnpidas ’ Ayatovs 
x. [IL m1, 156-158]. 


“Here is not one word said of the particulars of her 
Beauty ; no thing which can in the least help us to any 
precise idea of her person; but yet we are much more 
touched by this manner of mentioning her than by these 
long and laboured descriptions of Helen, whether handed 
down by tradition, or formed by fancy, which are to be met 
with in some authors.”? “In reality poetry and rhetoric ( 
do not succeed in exact description so well as painting does ; — 
their business is to affect rather by sympathy than imi- — 
tation; to display rather the effect of things on the mind / ,, 
of the speaker, or of others, than to present a clear idea of 
the things themselves.” * Clear and perspicuous languages, 
like the French, “are generally deficient in strength,” and , 
so less adapted to poetry than the oriental tongues and the 
languages of most unpolished people.‘ For poetry, working 


1P, 328. ?P. 330 f. SP. 332. *P. 340. 
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with energy upon the passions and presenting no clear ideas 
to the mind, “cannot with strict propriety be called an art 
of imitation. ...,. Descriptive poetry operates chiefly by 
substitution; by,means of sounds, which by custom have 
the effect of realities. Nothing is an imitation further than 
as it resembles some other thing; and words undoubtedly 
have no sort of resemblance to the ideas for which they 
stand.’’ 1 

Lessing’s Bemerkungen iiber Burkes philosophische Unter- 
suchungen* have to do with the sublime, the beautiful, 
delight and its opposite, love, and hatred; there is no 
attempt to connect Burke with the problems later treated in 
Laokoon. If in the Laokoon itself there is no reference to 
Burke, this is probably because of Lessing’s substantial 
agreement with Burke’s conclusions concerning painting and 
poetry, and his own different basis of ratiocination ; for 
Lessing developed his case by refuting propositions made 
by theorists with whom he did not agree. The upshot of 
Burke’s discussion is this: “the truth is, all verbal descrip- 
tion, merely as naked description, though never so exact, 
conveys so poor and insufficient an idea of the thing de- 
scribed, that it could scarcely have the smallest effect, if the 
speaker did not call in to his aid those modes of speech that 
mark a strong and lively feeling in himself.”* Die Schii- 
derungssucht in der Poesie* was the evil which Lessing 
particularly desired to cure, and in large measure did cure, 
by means of Laokoon. That poetry is not a so-called 
“word-painting ;” and that it is not so because of the 
peculiar qualities of its symbols—on these propositions 
Burke and Lessing are at one. They differ in their point 
of view regarding these symbols. According to Lessing, 


333, 2L-M5, rv, 220 ff. 
3391. Laokoon, ed. Bliimner, p. 147. 
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succession in time is the most striking quality of words; 
hence the most suitable subject for poetry is action, and the 
least suitable, bodies at rest.'_ Lessing, as well as Burke, 
recognizes the conventional character of words, and he 
admits the partial invalidation of his conclusions because 
(to use Burke’s language) “words have no sort of resem- 
blance to the ideas for which they stand.” In the formu- 
lation of his conclusions he saw fit to disregard this fact. 
Burke, on the contrary, magnified the fact to the point of 
conceding to words a dominion pretty nearly independent 
of those ideas to which words are conventionally supposed 
to be subservient. The premises were different, but the 
conclusions were identical: words are inadequate to the de- 
scription of bodies. Because, says Lessing, though they 
may make clear, they cannot make interesting ; and though 
they may be successively exhaustive, they cannot give an 
impression of coexistent totality. And Burke, because if 
clear, they do not affect the mind; and if they affect the 
mind, it is through obscurity, emotional connotation, and 
the combination of elements which, taken in the sense 
denoted by the words, would be fantastic, incomprehensible, 
or absurd. Lessing would admit description only by sugges- 
tion through action. For Burke there is no description, 
properly so-called, in poetry. Poetry is not an imitative’ 
art. It does not represent scenes or pictures as they are, 
but substitutes for these the stimulus of a transcendent 
sublimity subsisting largely in scenes and pictures as they 
are not. 

There is perhaps nowhere to be found a franker recogni- 
tion of the fine frenzy which makes a poet. Critics of 
Schiller, for instance, can from this point of view explain 
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the undeniable esthetic effectiveness of much of his verse 
that sets logical analysis to scorn. Melehthal’s words :' 
‘Die Hand hab’ ich gelegt auf seine Augen, 
Und gliihend Rachgefiihl hab’ ich gesogen 
Aus der erloschnen Sonne seines Blicks,’’ 

produce upon naive natures, as I have often observed, the 
effect of a certain sublimity, though I cannot myself escape 
the reflection that one does not suck with the fingers, and 
certainly not anything ardent from an extinct sun. This 
very example, however, suggests the limitations of a theory 
of poetry built upon irrationality and obscurity. Burke 
does not affirm that all poetry is of this non-imitative sort. 
Poetry “is indeed an imitation so far as it describes the 
manners and passions of men which their words can express ; 
where animi motus effert interprete lingua. There it is strictly 
imitation.” But the manners and passions of men are most 
certainly to be observed, and imitated, in their actions. _ 
Whence it follows that Burke, no less than Lessing, recog- 
nized the proper domain of a large part of poetry to be 
action: the doings of men, or “the effect of things on the 
mind of the speaker, or of others.”* Dramatic and epic 
poetry on the one hand, and lyric poetry on the other, set 
forth actions and feelings; they do not primarily address 
themselves to the exact description of things. 

In contrast to Lessing’s Laokoon, Burke’s work is, as he 
called it, a philosophical inquiry, not a controversial docu- 
ment. Burke does, indeed, occasionally remark that his 
views are not shared “ by several ;” but, although he cites 
Locke, Addison, and Spence in connection with subsidiary 
matters, the only theorist whose opinion he controverts on 
an important point is the Abbé du Bos. This Frenchman’s 


1 Wilhelm Tell, 989-991. ?P. 333. 
3P. 332. *P. 103. 
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Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture,' one of the 
most extensive works on these subjects produced during 


the eighteenth century, was known to Lessing,? and made, 
though less definitely, some of the same distinctions that he 
made. In general, however, du Bos’s book belongs in 
substance as well as in time to the generation before both 
Burke and Lessing. Du Bos prints the Horatian—one 
ought rather to say pseudo-Horatian— Ut pictura poesis on 
his title-page. He regards both painting and poetry as 
imitative arts;* he sees in them the means of saving the 
mind from tedium by an agreeable appeal to the passions ; * 
he holds that both arts interest the spectator or reader in a 
degree corresponding to the intrinsic interest of the subjects 
that they treat ;° he declares that the method of each is the 
presentation of images to the mind ;° but he recognizes that 
some subjects are more suitable for the painter, and others, 
for the poet;’ and he states clearly that the difference 
between the arts is founded upon the difference in their 


13 vols., Paris, 1719. I quote from the first volume of the sixth 
edition, Paris, 1755. 

2 Of. Theatral. Bibliothek, 3. St., 1755, L-M, v1, 247f.; letter to Nicolai, 
Apr. 2, 1757, L-M, xvu, 98; Konrad Leysaht, Dubos et Lessing, Greifs- 
wald, 1874. 

5“Tes Peintres et les Poétes excitent en nous ces passions artificielles, 
en présentant les imitations des objets capables d’exciter en nous des 
passions véritables. .. . La copie de l’objet doit, pour ainsi dire, exciter 
en nous une copie de la passion que I’ objet y auroit excitée’’ (p. 27f.). 

*Pp. 5ff., 35. 

5Pp. 52, 56. He recognizes a passing satisfaction in the successful copy 
of objects uninteresting in themselves: ‘‘nous louons l’art du Peintre a 
bien imiter, mais nous le blAmons d’avoir choisi pour |’ objet de son travail 
des sujets qui nous intéressent si peu’’ (p. 53). 

5**Le but que se propose la Poésie du style, est de faire des images, et 
de plaire 4 Y imagination” (p. 313). ‘‘C’est pour inventer des images 
qui peignent bien ce que le Poétte veut dire... . qu’il a besoin d’un feu 
divin’”’ (p. 300). ‘Il faut done que nous croyions voir, pour ainsi dire, 
en écoutant des Vers: Ut Pictura Poésis, dit Horace’’ ( p. 295). 

xm, pp. 84-112. 
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means of expression,’ namely, natural signs (or symbols) in 
painting, arbitrary (or conventional) symbols (i. ¢., words) 
in poetry—furthermore, that the signs of painting produce 
their effect instantly, the signs of poetry, on the contrary, in 
a succession of instants.” 

Upon the last-mentioned distinction, du Bos bases no such 
reasoning as Lessing’s in Laokoon, xvi, but from it he does 
deduce certain opinions; and since it was these opinions that 
Burke challenged, we may first examine du Bos’s system at 
this point. It is not a point on the whole favorable to 
du Bos; for his immediate purpose is not to distinguish 
between the arts, but rather, after the then popular fashion, 
to seek grounds for preferring one to the other. He gives 
the preference to painting, because* (1) it appeals to the 
sight, the sense that has the greatest and most immediate 
power over the soul; (2) it makes its appeal instantly by 
natural signs that need no interpretation, since they repre- 
sent nature as she is; (3) it is clearer and more definite, 
just as a diagram or illustration is clearer than the most 
detailed description; and (4) it is more affecting; as the 


1“Ta Peinture agit sur nous par le moyen du sens de la vué . 
n’employe pas des signes artificiels, ainsi que le fait Ja Poésie, mais bien 
des signes naturels’’ (p. 415). ‘‘C’est avec des signes naturels que la 
Peinture fait ses imitations’’ (p. 416). ‘‘Les signes que la Peinture 
employe, pour nous parler, ne sont pas des signes arbitraires et institucs, 
tels que sont les mots dont la Poésie se sert’’ (p. 416 f.). 

2%«TLes vers les plus touchans ne sgauroient nous émouvoir que par 
degrés, et en faisant jouer plusieurs ressorts de notre machine les uns 
aprés les autres’? (p. 417). ‘‘Ainsi les objets que les tableaux nous 
présentent agissant en qualité de signes naturels, ils doivent agir plus 
promptement”’ (p. 418). ‘‘Cette image [poétique] nous touche ; mais 
quand elle nous est représentée dans un tableau, elle nous touche bien 
davantage. Nous voyons alors en en instant ce que les vers nous font 
seulement imaginer, et cela méme en plusieurs instans’’ (p. 419). There 
is here a suggestion, but no sharp formulation, of the Lessingian ‘ coexist- 
ent’’ and ‘‘successive.’’ 

SP. 415f. 
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statue or painting of a god filled the ancients with awe of 
a present deity greater than they ever derived from the 
mythology of the poets; as an exhibit is more effective than 
a verbal appeal for mercy or justice; and as a tragedy 
enacted moves to tears which do not flow from the eyes 
of one who merely reads it. 

Burke, who esteemed sublime obscurity more highly than 
unaffecting clearness, inverted du Bos’s preference, and said 
simply,’ “Among the common sort of people, I never could 
perceive that painting had much effect on their passions. 
It is true, that the best sorts of painting, as well as the best 
sorts of poetry, are not much understood in that sphere. 
But it is most certain, that their passions are very strongly 
roused by a fanatic preacher, or by the ballads of Chevy- 
chase, or the children in the wood, and by other little 
popular poems and tales that are current in that rank of 
life. I do not know any paintings, bad or good, that pro- 
duce the same effect.” And though the art of twenty 
Christian centuries testifies to the belief that statues and 
paintings are at least a valuable supplement to preaching— 
whether fanatic or not—it is evident that Burke had as 
much reason on his side as du Bos had on his, in this 
fruitless attempt to compare the incomparable. 

Neither Burke nor anybody else could dissent from du 
Bos’s section x11, Quw’il est des sujets propres spécialement 
pour la Poésie, et d’autres spécialement propres pour la Pein- 
ture; and yet every such classification, however self-evident 
to us, had its importance in an age so little discriminating 
that. one book? found ready acceptance in which it was said, 
“the rules for the conduct of a picture being much the 


104. 
* Essay on the Theory of Painting (1719) by Jonathan Richardson. I 
quote from The Works of Jonathan Richardson, London, 1792. 
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same as those to be observed in writing a poem;”! “a 
painter must not only write a history, a poem, a description, 
but do it in a fine character;”* “painting is a sort of 
writing, it ought to be easily legible ;” * and another * like- 
wise, which laid down the law, “scarce anything can be 
good in a poetical description which would appear absurd if 
represented in a statue or picture.” Du Bos declares: a 
poet can fully set forth thoughts and sentiments which 
baffle the painter, “parce que ni les uns ni les autres ne 
sont pas suivis d’aucun mouvement propre et spécialement 
marqué dans notre attitude, ni précisément caractéris¢ sur 
notre visage,” *—such as the famous Quw’il mourét in Cor- 
neille’s Horace; or the delicate variations in the effects of a 
passion like anger, or a complex of passions and sentiments 
differentiated according to the personal equation in a given 
temperament ;° or an extended action with cause and effect 
in successive moments of time. Poets can arouse interest in 
their heroes by bringing out inner virtues and qualities of 
soul ;7 they can easily make them known by pronouncing 
their names or otherwise characterizing them ;* they can the 
more certainly count upon their appeals for sympathetic 
interest because among the multitude of traits that they can 
include in their characterizations, one will be taking if 
another is not. For all of these purposes the painter’s 
resources are inferior to the poet’s. The painter is limited 
to externals, restricted to one instant, and bound to treat 
subjects in which the effects are due to comparatively simple 
causes."” On the other hand, a painter can include, and by 
preference does include, in one scene a great number of 


1 Op. cit., p. 12. 2 Thid., p. 14. 8 Thid., p. 35. 

‘Joseph Spence, Polymetis, London, 1747, p. 311. Lessing noted this 
sentence ; cf. Nachlass B, Bliimner, p. 415. 

84f. ®Pp. 86, 94f. TP. 87. 

90. 92. 98. 
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persons differentiated in character ; in a poem this would be 
tedious, if not impossible.’ Poet and painter appear to be 
equal in their powers to express original conceptions of 
character ;? but whereas the poet may treat an unfamiliar 
subject,’ the painter’s work loses much of its effectiveness 
if its subject is not known and recognized.‘ 

Burke was fortunate in avoiding the temptation to com- 
pare by holding fast to the faith that there was no éertium 
comparationis. Not the least advantage which he derived 
from that common sense of his which professional philoso- 
phers have derided as unscientific, was freedom from the 

- trammels of a traditional terminology uncritically employed. 
His contemporaries might have escaped many a pitfall if 
they had taken’ the trouble to read Horace, before jumping 
at the conclusion that seemed to be expressed in his Ut 
pictura poesis; and they might have been less inclined to 
assume that poetry was an art of depiction in words, if they 
had abandoned the misapplied Aristotelian “imitation.” ° 
When Burke says imitation, he does not mean the expression ~ 
of an idea, but the copying of a model by means of symbols 
that have some sort of resemblance to the qualities of the 
model, Imitation in words is imitation of words, where 
animi motus effert interprete lingua.’ Lessing believed too 
firmly in Aristotle to profit by this example of Burke’s 
independence of the Stagirite. 

But Burke was als. independent—perhaps ignorant—of 
the work that had in his time the greatest authority in 
esthetics, l’Abbé Charles Batteux’s treatise, Les Beaux Arts 


1Pp. 95f., 102 ff. 2P. 97 ff. 

5P. 103. *P. 109. 

5The Greek opinion that music is the most imitative of the arts must 
have given them pause if they had meditated upon it. Cf. S. H. Butcher, 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London?, 1898, chapter 11, ‘Imita- 
tion’ as an Aesthetic Term. 

SP. 333. 
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réduits 2 un méme principe.’ This principle was imitation, 
In the preface, the author describes his search for it. He 
turned to Aristotle: “le principe de limitation, que |e 
Philosophe Gree établit pour les beaux Arts, m’avoit frappé. 
J’en avois senti la justesse pour la Peinture, qui est une 
Poésie muette. J’en rapprochai les idées d’Horace, de 
Boileau, de quelques autres grands Maitres. J’y joignis 
plusieurs traits échappés 4 d’autres Auteurs sur cette matiére; 
la maxime d’Horace se trouva vérifiée par l’examen: uw 
Pictura Poésis. I] se trouva que la Poésie étoit en tout une 
imitation, de méme que la Peinture.” * 

The very title of Batteux’s book precludes the expectation 
that we shall find in it any such distinction between the arts 
as Lessing established. It was so far from being Batteux’s 
intention to distinguish, that he devotes to painting but a 
single section of three pages, beginning, “Cet article sera 
fort court, parce que le principe de limitation de la belle 
Nature, sur-tout aprés en avoir fait l’application a la Poésie, 
s’applique presque de lui-méme a la Peinture. Ces deux 
Arts ont entr’ eux une si grande conformité ; qu’il ne s’agit, 
pour les avoir traités tous deux A la fois, que de changer les 
noms, et de mettre Peinture, Desseing, Coloris, 4 la place de 
Poésie, de Fable, de Versification.”* Contrariwise : “ainsi 
que la Poésie chante les mouvemens du coeur, qu’elle agisse, 
qu’elle raconte, qu’elle fasse parler les Dieux ou les Hommes ; 
est toujours un portrait de la belle Nature, une image artifi- 
cielle, un tableau, dont le vrai et unique mérite consiste dans 
le bon choix, la disposition, la ressemblance: ut Pictura 


1 Paris, 1747. Mendelssohn, reviewing C. W. Ramler’s translation (Lpz., 
1758), described Batteux’s work as, in spite of its errors, ‘‘das beste Lehr- 
buch in den schénen Wissenschaften, das wir haben ;’’ Werke, rv, 1, 361. 
Cf. a fuller criticism in the essay, Uber die Hauptgrundsiitze der schiinen 


Kiinste und Wissenschaften, Werke, 1, 283. : 
2P, viii. SP. 256. 
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Poesis.’! Under the rubric, Qu’il y ait une action dans un 
Poéme,? we hope for more than we find ; for “les choses sans 
vie peuvent entrer dans la Poésie. I] n’y a point de doute. 
Elles y sont méme aussi essentielles, que dans la Nature. 
Mais elles ne doivent y étre que comme accessoires, et dé- 
pendantes d’autres choses plus propres 4 toucher. ‘Telles 
sont les actions, qui étant tout a la fois ’ouvrage de l’esprit 
de ’homme, de sa volonté, de sa liberté, de ses passions, 
sont comme un tableau abrégé de la nature humaine. C’est 
pour cela que les grands Peintres ne manquent jamais de 
jeter dans les paysages les plus nuds, quelques traces d’hu- 
manité; ne fut-ce qu’un tombeau antique, quelques ruines 
d’un vieil édifice. La grande raison, c’est qu’ils peignent 
pour les hommes.” * There appears, therefore, to be no 
difference between poetry and painting in the expression of 
action; and action itself, although “toute action est un 
mouvement,” * and “ toute notre vie n’est qu’action,” > seems 
to be quite as recognizable and available in ruins of the past 
as in doings of the present. 

It is, however, rather in his definition ond application of 
the principle of imitation that Batteux’s significance is to 
be sought. He had read Aristotle. He at least approxi- 
mated to a conception of the meaning of the term “imitation” 
as used by Aristotle, and he used it with fair consistency 
himself. The human mind, he says, cannot, »roperly speak- 
ing, create ; it can only compose with elements that it finds 
in nature.® “Sa fonetion [sc. la fonction du génie] consiste, 
non & imaginer ce qui ne peut ¢tre, mais 4 trouver ce qui 
est. Inventer dans les Arts, 1’est point donner l’étre A un 
objet, c’est le reconnoitre od il est, et comme il est.””’ The 


255. 

*P. 163, in chapter 111, Les r2gles generales de la Poésie. 
163 f. 165. 

*P. 164. 10. 

22, 
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means of art, which are natural,—marble, colors, sounds, 
words—are employed to present to the mind objects to 
which they are not natural: the human figure in statuary, 
all kinds of visible things in painting, a tempest in music,— 
“et le Poéte enfin par son invention et par ’harmonie de 
ses vers, remplit notre esprit d’images feintes et notre coeur 
de sentimens factices, souvent plus charmans que s’ils étoient 
vrais et naturels. D’od je conclus, que les Arts, dans ce 
qui est proprement Art, ne sont que des imitations, des res- 
semblances qui ne sont point la Nature, mais qui paroissent 
Pétre; et qu’ainsi la matiére des beaux Arts n’est point le 
vrai, mais seulement le vrai-semblable.”' “Ainsi, tous les 
Arts dans tout ce qu’ils ont de vraiment artificiel, ne sont 
que des choses imaginaires, des étres feints, copiés et imités 
d’aprés les veritables.”? “Et cette imitation... . est une 
des principales sources du plaisir que causent les Arts. 
L’esprit s’exerce dans la comparaison du modéle avec le 
portrait.” 

This is all self-evident and not distinctively Aristotelian. 
But with reference to Aristotle’s comparison * of history and 
poetry, to Xeuxis’s method of painting a perfect beauty, 
and to Moliére’s procedure in the composition of his Misan- 
thrope, Batteux goes on to show how what the artist copies 
is not external nature, but a prototype in his own mind, an 
idea based upon knowledge of many examples of his subject 
in nature; and henceforth he speaks no more of imitating 
nature, but says, imiter la belle Nature. “Ce n’est pas le 
vrai qui est; mais le vrai qui peut étre, le beau vrai, qui est 
représenté comme s'il existoit réellement, et avec toutes les 
perfections qu’il peut recevoir.”° In other words, the artist 

16, ‘Cap. rx, 2-4. 

5P. 27. This, I take it, is Aristotelian. Schasler, however, maintains 


(p. 316) that ‘‘das Batteux’sche Princip der sogenannten ‘ Naturnachali- 
mung’ nichts weniger als aristotelisch, sondern vielmehr platonisch ist.” 
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makes use of the forms of nature to express an idea; and 
this idea is itself a divination of the essential quality, of 
which those forms are themselves the representatives to 
sense. The condition of the soul enabled thus to conceive 
and produce is enthusiasm. “Il y a done des momens 
heureux pour le génie, lorsque l’ame enflammée comme d’un 
feu divin se représente toute la nature; et répand sur les 
objets cet esprit de vie qui les anime, ces traits touchants 
qui nous séduisent ou nous ravissent. Cette situation de 
Yame se nomme Enthousiasme, terme que tout le monde 
entend assez, et que presque personne ne définit.”' «C'est 
un grand fonds de génie, une justesse s’esprit exquise, une 
imagination féconde, et sur-tout un coeur plein d’un feu 
noble, et qui s’allume aisément a la vue des objets. Ces 
ames privilégiées prennent fortement l’empreinte des choses 
qu’elles congoivent, et ne manquent jamais de les reproduire 
avec un nouveau caractére d’agrément et de force qu’elles 
leur communiquent. . . .? Rappellons nous l’exemple de 
Xeuxis. La Nature a dans ses trésors tous les traits dont 
les plus belles imitations peuvent étre composées: ce sont 
comme des études dans les tablettes d’un Peintre. L/’ Artiste 
qui est essentiellement observateur, les reconnoit, les tire de 
la foule, les assemble. Il en compose dans son esprit un 
Tout dont il congvit une idée vive qui le remplit.” * 

Batteux is himself rather more enthusiastic than clear in 
these passages, and in others, and when he comes to define 
la belle nature, he gets still farther away from the Aristote- 
lian idea: “la belle Nature est, selon le Goat, celle, qui a 
1°. le plus de rapport avec notre propre perfection, notre 
avantage, notre intérét. 2°. Celle qui est en méme-tems la 
plus parfaite en soi.”‘ Nevertheless, if art does no more 


'P. 31f. *P. 33. SP. 34. 
*P. 81. There is a hopeless entanglement of the beautiful and the good 
on p. 89 f. 
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than interpret nature in agreeable terms, it is no process 
of photographic reproduction, its models are not existent 
objects, its method is not a description of objective phe- 
nomena; it expresses an ideal, and does not copy reality. 
“Descriptive poetry”? has no place in art so understood ; 
and no word “description,” nor anything like it, occurs in 
Batteux’s book. 

In 1751, no less a person than Diderot addressed to 
Batteux, though without calling him by name, a Lettre sur 
les sourds et muets, a usage de ceux qui entendent et qui par- 
lent.' Batteux indulged in some particularly banal remarks 
about the French language and French poetry in part 11, 
chapter iii of his treatise, and with reference to these Diderot 
volunteered an exceedingly interesting discussion of language 
and the refinements of poetic style, culminating in the sen- 
tence, “tout art d’imitation ayant ses hieroglyphes particu- 
liers, je voudrais bien que quelque esprit instruit et délicat 
s’oceupat un jour 4 les comparer entre eux.”’?? That is to 
say, the arts instead of being reduced to one principle—and 

vague one—ought to be shown to have each its own prit- 

iple as well as its own symbols. The really instructive line 
f inquiry would be a comparison of the mode of treatment 
of one and the same subject in different arts. And above all, 
tell us what you mean by belle nature! People wonder that 
estimates of natural objects vary so widely. “Ils veulent 
que je leur dise encore pourquoi une peinture admirable 
dans un poéme deviendrait ridicule sur la toile? Par quelle 
singularité le peintre qui se proposerait de rendre avec son 
pinceau ces beaux vers de Virgile : 
Interea magno misceri murmure pontum, 
Emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus, et imis 
Stagna refusa vadis ; graviter commotus, et alto 


Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda. 
VirGiL. Aeneid. lib. 1. vers 124. 


1 Oeuvres, ed. J. Assézat, Paris, 1875, 1, 343 ff. 2P, 385, 
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“ Par quelle singularité, disent-ils, ce peintre ne pourrait 
prendre le moment frappant, celui of Neptune élave sa téte 
hors des eaux? Pourquoi le dieu, ne paraissant alors qu’un 
homme décollé, sa téte, si majestueuse dans le poéme, ferait- 
elle un mauvais effet sur les ondes? Comment arrive-t-il 
que ce qui ravit notre imagination déplaise 4 nos yeux? 
La belle nature n’est done pas une pour le peintre et pour 
le poéte, continuent-ils? Et Dieu sait les conséquences 
quwils tirent de cet 

This is precisely the kind of problem with which Lessing? 
began the Laokoon, and Diderot provides also the means of 
solving it: there is one kind of beauty for the poet and 
another for the painter ; each artist expresses himself with 
his own appropriate symbols ; and these symbols are hiero- 
glyphs—that is, they have a value determined by the condi- 
tions of the particular art in which they are used. Mere _ 
imitation of nature can be no guide to artistic production. 

But Burke likewise expressly denied at least for poetry 
that it was an art of imitation; and he affirmed of poetry 
that its power was conditioned by its symbols, the words 
to which he, like Diderot, attributed a significance that 
might fairly be called hieroglyphic. Both Burke and 
Diderot suggested rather than systematized. Lessing’s most 
helpful predecessor was his generous and modest friend 
Mendelssohn, and no one can desire to underestimate the 
importance to Lessing of Mendelssohn’s counsel in oral 
discussions and in letters, or of his philosophy in the Briefe 
iiber die Empfindungen,* the Betrachtungen iiber die Quellen 


1P, 385f. Diderot proceeds to illustrate the treatment of another sub- 
ject, a woman dying, in the three arts, puetry, music, and painting. 

? Lessing reviewed Diderot’s Lettre in Das Neueste aus dem Reiche des 
Witzes, Monat Junius, 1751 (L-M®, 1v, 415-422), translating liberally from 
the passage about Virgil, but saying nothing about the significant example 
of the femme mourante. 

3 Werke, 1, 107 ff. 
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und die Verbindungen der schinen Kiinste und Wissenschaften ' 
and other writings. However, one would think that Bliimner 
ought hardly to have passed over Diderot, and certainly not 
to have omitted Burke, when he wrote concerning the last- 
mentioned work :* “ Dies der erste Hauptteil der Mendels- 
sohn’schen Untersuchung. Seine Wichtigkeit gegeniiber 
allem friiheren Asthetisieren springt in die Augen: die Lehre 
von der Nachahmung der Natur ist iiberwunden.” 


Guitp Howarp. 


1 Bibliothek, 1757; printed in the Philosophische Schriften (1761) under 
the title Uber die Hauptgrundsiitze der schinen Kiinste und Wissenschaften ; 
Werke, 1, 279 ff. 

2 Laokoon, 63. Bliimner did full justice to Diderot on previous pages 
(45-49). 

By way of supplement I should like to add that Daniel Webb’s Inquiry 
into the Beauties of Painting appeared in 1760 (not 1764 as given by 
Bliimner, p. 29) ; and that his Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, London, 
1762, inaccessible to Bliimner (ibid. ), do little more than repeat the senti- 
ments of the earlier book in respect to the similarity of painting and 
poetry. On p. 94f. of the Beauties of Poetry Webb does indeed observe 
that the painter’s subject is restricted to coexistence, and illustrates this 
proposition by the example of Imogen’s speech in Cymbeline, 1, sc. 3, ll. 


14-22: 
‘Thou should’st have made him 
As little as a crow,”’ etc. 


‘*The circumstances in this description, which tend to heighten the 
beauty of the image in the last line, cannot be expressed by the Painter ; 
he can have no advantage from a succession of ideas.’’ And on p. 12 he 
says: ‘‘In this [i e., the expression of thoughts and feelings] the Painter 
is extremely limited ; for among the infinite turns and workings of the 
mind, which may be expressed by words, and become the springs of senti- 
ment, there are so few to which he can give shape or being; and his 
_ indications of peculiar and characteristic feelings, are so vague and unde- 
cisive, that his expressions, like their motives, must be obvious and 
general.’’ 
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XXIII.—AMERICAN EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE: 
1758-1866. / 

American criticism of Shakespeare began in 1753 with a 
New York woman, Charlotte Ramsay, best known as Mrs. 
Lennox. Until fifteen years of age she lived in America 
with her father, Colonel James Ramsay, Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York City. Thence she went to London and, being 
thrown upon her own resources, supported herself, both 
before and after marriage, by her literary labors. During 
her long life of eighty-four years (1720-1864) novels, poems, 
comedies, memoirs, and translations flowed from her prolific 
pen. That her intellect was of no mean order is known 
from Dr. Johnson’s testimony. He considered her ability 
equal to that of Hannah More or Fanny Burney. 

In 1753 there appeared Shakespeare Illustrated in two 
duodecimo volumes, 17} cm., whose title-page reads : ‘“Shake- 
spear Illustrated: or the Novels and Histories, on which the 
plays of Shakespear are founded, collected and translated 
from the original authors, with critical remarks. In two 
volumes. By the author of the Female Quixote, London: 
Printed for A. Millar in the Strand, 1753.” 

In 1754 appeared a third volume, evidently as an after- 
thought. Allibone, on Boswell’s authority, asserts that the 
dedication was written by Johnson and that Malone attri- 
butes some of the observations to the same hand. 

Mrs. Lennox’s claim of being the first in this field is 
true only in so far as it refers to any extended, systematic 
attempt to translate or recapitulate the original stories and 
histories whence Shakespeare drew his plots. For Gerard 
Langbaine in his Account of the English Dramatick Poets, 
published in Oxford, 1691, pp. 455-467, had mentioned the 
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source of every one of the twenty-two plays treated by 
Mrs. Lennox, except that of Hamlet (altho he refers the 
curious reader to Saxo-Grammaticus and other historians), 
Twelfth Night, and Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

For an elaborate setting forth of the argument or fable 
of the play, the model had been already given by Charles 
Gildon in his “Works of Mr. William Shakespear, vol. 7 (?) 
London: 1710.” But no one up to 1753 had translated 
the various sources and compared them carefully with the 
dramas themselves. 

As befits a warm friend of Dr. Johnson, her standard of 
criticism accords with that of the eighteenth century. To 
her the most valuable power of a poet is invention, and the 
highest degree of invention is that which is able to produce 
a series of events (Dedication, p. iv). Just here, in her eyes, 
is Shakespeare’s weakness. Yet she rather inconsistently 
says,— the truth is, that a very small Part of the Reputa- 
tion of this mighty Genius depends upon the naked Plot 
. . . his chief Skill was in Human Actions, Passions, and 
Habits (vol. 1, pp. viiif.). It is difficult, however, as some- 
one has remarked with reference to Dr. Johnson, to reconcile 
such statements with the vituperative comments that follow. 
She censures the lack of unity of action: “Thus has Shake- 
speare, undesignedly, no doubt, given us two Heroes instead 
of one in this Play;” ... . it “might have been as well 
called the Tragedy of Laertes as Hamlet” (vol. 2, p. 272); 
the lack of unity of time: “There are several of Shakespear’s 
historical Plays which take in a greater Compass of Time 
than this, but none in which the absurdity of crowding 
the Events of many Years into a Representation of three 
Hours, is made so glaring” (Richard III, vol. 3, p. 166) ; 
“Absurdities like these are such a gross Abuse of the 
Understanding, that all the Beauties we find scattered 
throughout this Play, can hardly attone for them” (ibid., 
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p. 169); the lack of a moral: Measure for Measure (vol. 1, 
p. 27); the want of poetic justice: “Shakespear has with 
Reason been censured for the Catastrophe of this Tragedy. 
The beave, the injured Hamlet falls with the Murderers he 
punishes” (vol. 2, pp. 270f.), “Her [Cressida] not being 
punished is indeed an unpardonable Fault, and brings the 
greatest Imputation imaginable upon Shakespear’s Judg- 
ment, who could introduce so vicious a Person in a Tragedy, 
and leave her without the due Reward of her Crimes ” (vol. 
3, p. 93). Even the characters are not spared: “Achilles, 
indeed, is a Character of his [Shakespeare’s] own invention, 
ridiculous and inconstant to the last Degree, Brave, and a 
Coward; a Fool, yet a deep and accurate Reasoner”’ ( Troilus 
and Cressida, vol. 3, p. 98). If Shakespeare changes, or 
adds to, the original it is for the worse: “Shakespear, by 
changing the Persons, altering some of the Circumstances, 
and inventing others, has made the whole an improbable 
Contrivance, borrowed just enough to shew his Poverty of 
Invention, and added enough to prove his want of Judg- 
ment” (Much Ado About Nothing, vol. 3, p. 261). 

In the midst of this deluge of unfavorable criticism are 
found, here and there, a few bits of praise, principally 
for the historical pieces: “.This Character [Holingshed’s 
Richard III] is the very same with that drawn of him by 
Shakespear; but the latter is made more striking by the 
wonderful Propriety of the Manners and Sentiments he 
everywhere, throughout the Play, attributes to him” (Richard 
IH, vol. 3, p. 165); “Shakespear improves this [Richard’s 
death] into the following noble Description ” (ibid., p. 165). 
And, finally, in the true spirit of eighteenth century criti- 
she exclaims: “ ‘Shakespear, Fancy’s sweetest Child, 
Warbles his native Wood-Notes wild.’ His true Praise 
seems to be summ’d up in those two Lines; for wild, though 
harmonious, his Strains certainly are’. . . . he “seems 
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wholly a Stranger to the Laws of dramatic Poetry” (Twelfth 
Night, vol. 1, p. 241). 

Mrs. Lennox lacks breadth of view, she keeps too near 
her subject and becomes entangled with details, a fault which 
might be attributed to her sex, if it had not been shared 
equally with Johnson and his cult. Still, in her generation 
she exerted a wide influence that penetrated even into 
Germany. In The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1754, 
pp. 233 f., a letter addressed to the Editor appeared, which 
well illustrates the effect of her publication : “Mr. Urban. 
Of all the criticisms upon Shakespear, that of a lady in a 
late work, intitled, Shakespear illustrated, is the most bold 
and comprehensive; she has not only remarked inaccurate 
expressions, mixed metaphors, broken scenes, or violated 
unities, but has attacked those powers for which his negli- 
gence has been overlooked, his invention, and his judgment ; 
she has displayed the poverty of his invention, by shewing 
what he has borrowed, and the weakness of his judgment, 
by distinguishing the defects and incongruity of what he 
has added and changed. It has been generally taken for 
granted, that Shakespear improved every story which he 
made the foundation of a play, except where he was re- 
strained by his regard to historical truth ; but it will appear 
from this work, that he has degraded Italian novels by 
distorting natural characters, and substituting whimsical 
improbabilities, for natural events. I should, indeed, greatly 
rejoice to see my favourite author defended against this for- 
midable Thalestris.” Then follows an illustration, drawn 
from Mrs. Lennox’s Observations on Much Ado about nothing, 
showing how Shakespeare ‘‘ mangled the story of Ariosto” 
and then “pieced it with equal awkwardness and haste.” 
“These, Mr. Urban, among many others in the same play, 
are brought as instances, that Shakespear has not deserved 
the veneration that has been paid to him. If he can be 
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defended, I hope some of your correspondents will attempt 
his defence, for which I confess myself to be unqualified. 
Yours, &c. T. B. Cambridge.” (Pp. 233 f.) 

Dunlop in his History of Fiction calls her “an acute and 
elegant critic” (3d ed., 1845, p. 216), and Macaulay in the 
Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1838, speaks in her praise. But 
with other critics she has not fared so well: Francis Douce 
in his Illustrations of Shakespeare (London, 1807, vol. 2, pp. 
104 f.), says in notes on Cymbeline: “This speech has exer- 
cised the talents of a certain ingenious female i//ustrator of 
Shakespeare, who has endeavoured to ridicule the character 
of Imogen, and indeed the whole of the play. She degrades 
our heroine into a mere kitchen wench, and adverts to what 
she calls her oeconomical education. Now what is this but 
to expose her own ignorance of ancient manners? If she 
had missed the advantage of qualifying herself as a com- 
mentator on Shakespeare’s plots by a perusal of our old 
romances, she ought at least to have remembered, what 
every well informed woman of the present age is acquainted 
with, the education of the princesses in Homer’s Odyssey. 
It is idle to attempt to judge of ancient simplicity by a mere 
knowledge of modern manners; and such fastidious critics 
had better close the book of Shakespeare for ever. In 
another part of her critique on this play, she condemns the 
giving of the drug to Imogen which Pisanio had received 
from the queen, from an idea that he was sufficiently warned 
of fits soporific quality; and she positively states that the 
physician had, by a whisper, informed Pisanio of its property ; 
notZone-word of which is to be found in Shakespeare. So 
much for the criticism and accuracy of a work to which 
Dr. Johnson condescended to write a dedication.” 

She fares still worse at the hands of Knight in his 
Pictorial Shakespeare, 1839-42 (vol. 5, p. 183), Introductory 
Notice to Cymbeline: “Mrs. Lennox has given, in her ‘Shak- 
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spear Illustrated,’ a paraphrase of Boccaccio’s story ; which 
she has mixed up with more irreverent impertinence towards 
Shakspere than can be perhaps found elsewhere in the 
English language, except in Dr. Johnson’s judgment upon 
this play, which sounds very much like ‘prisoner at the bar.’ 
It might have been supposed that the odour of Mrs. Lennox’s 
criticisms upon Shakspere had been dissipated long before 
the close of the last century ; but, nevertheless, Mr. Dunlop, 
in his ‘ History of Fiction,’ published in 1816, makes the 
opinions of Mrs. Lennox his own.” 

Verplanck speaks of her as “our unfortunate towns- 
woman” (vol. 3, p. 10), and Hudson in vol. 2, p. 139, of 
his Edition of Shakespeare, 1851, says her “ choice dropping 
of criticism, like many others vouchsafed by her learned 
ladyship, is too wise, if not too womanly to need any 
comment from us, save that the Poet can better afford to 
have such things said, than the sayer can to have them 
repeated.” 

Meanwhile, however, on American soil, Puritan and Cava- 
lier had, in their struggle to win a livelihood from the 
unbroken earth, other things to do than busy themselves 
with literary pursuits. The theologians were scholars, to be 
sure, but they loved not the playwright, Shakespeare, who 
had written for the theatre, that instrument of the devil. 

The first allusion to the theatre, according to Clapp in 
A Record of the Boston Stage, 1853 (pp. if.), “is made by 
Increase Mather in 1686. In his ‘ Testimony against pro- 
fane and superstitious customs,’ he says: ‘There is much 
discourse now of beginning Stage Plays in New England.’ ” 
But plays did not begin to be performed in the colonies 
until 1732, and then in New York City (A History of the 
New York Stage, by Thomas Allston Brown, New York, 
1903, vol. 1, p. viii). Shakespeare is first announced on 
March 5, 1750, when Thomas Kean and Murray appeared 
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in the First Nassau Street Theatre, in New York City, in 
Richard III, and continued to perform twice each week for 
five months (ibid., pp. 2f.). In Boston, where the opposi- 
tion was so great that in 1750 the General Court of 
Massachusetts passed an act against Stage-Plays and other 
Theatrical Entertainments, no kind of theatre was opened 
until August 10, 1792, and then under the name of the 
“New Exhibition Room” where, among other things, Romeo 
and Juliet and Hamlet were performed as “ moral lectures ” 
(Record of Boston Stage, p. 8). 

Legal proceedings were instituted by the horrified Puri- 
tans and arrests followed, but, in spite of all prosecution, a 
Boston theatre opened on the third of February, 1794, 
where Shakespeare, for better or for worse, was presented. 
Shakespeare on the American stage, however, is reserved 
for a future article, and only one fact more concerns us 
with reference to this playhouse, namely, that to the Boston 
theatre we owe the publication of the first plays of Shake- 
speare in the United States of America: “Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark: a tragedy. In five acts. By William Shake- 
speare. As performed at the Theatre in Boston, and Twelfth 
Night; or, What you will: a comedy. In five acts. Written 
by William Shakespeare. As performed at the Theatre in 
Boston. With notes critical and illustrative. Both, Boston : 
Printed for David West, No. 36, Marlborough Street, and 
John West, No. 75, Cornhill.” [1794] 16°, 163 em. 

The Hamlet has no annotation, but Twelfth Night has a 
few glossarial footnotes and stage directions. The text in 
both is much abridged. Doubtless Mr. Charles Stuart 
Powell, the manager of the Boston Theatre, and one of 
its leading actors, was responsible for these editions and 
comments. 

The first American edition of Shakespeare’s complete 
works was printed in Philadelphia in 1795-96. The title- 
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page reads: “The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare. 
Corrected from the latest and best London editions, with 
notes, by Samuel Johnson, LL. D., to which are added, a 
Glossary and the Life of the author. Embellished with 
a striking likeness from the collection of His Grace the 
Duke of Chandos. First American Edition. Philadelphia: 
Printed and sold by Bioren & Madan. 1795.” 8 vols, 
12°, 173 cm. 

The text of the plays is printed from Johnson and 
Steevens, corrected by Reed 1785. In order to ascertain 
whether any editorial work was done, the writer selected 
Richard ITT, as being one of the most corrupt, and collated 
it with that of the 1785 edition. Many changes in punctua- 
tion were found, a dozen or more changes of words, besides 
not a few misprints. There are also numerous changes in 
orthography. Steevens stated (vol. vu, p. 149) that in the 
text of Richard III he followed the folio. The American 
editor, on the contrary, often prefers the quarto readings. 
His emendations, on the whole, seem to be due to an effort 
to modernize the text. Who the American editor was is 
not known, perhaps Bioren and Madan themselves, as they 
give one to understand from the Preface. That some one, 
consciously, did make changes in the text seems evident. 

The preface contains a criticism of Shakespeare, doubly 
interesting as being the first printed in America. It deals 
with the morality of his plays and defends them at some 
length against their Puritan enemies: Altho other plsy- 
wrights of his day were highly immoral and produced works 
of the utmost depravity, Shakespeare “on this head has 
nothing to fear” (p. v); “as a moral writer he was infinitely 
superior to any one of them, and... . the reproaches which 
have been thundered from the pulpit against the stage, 
cannot reasonably be applied to the stage of Shakspeare ” 
(p. vii). ‘For the inequality of composition in this poet, 
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a satisfactory apology may be made:” “Shakspeare never 
supervised an edition of his own plays and their imperfec- 
tions have arisen in the process of transmission to us” 
(pp. viiif.). Annotation is brushed away with a sentence : 
“An American reader is seldom disposed to wander through 
the wilderness of verbal criticism,’ hence “The present 
edition contains no notes of any kind, except one by Dr. 
Johnson at the end of each play” (p. x).' The preface closes 
with a quotation from Dr. Blair, which altho written about 
Ossian, the editors think applies “with equal justice to 
Shakspeare:” “ Uncouth and abrupt, Shakspeare may 
sometimes appear,—But he is sublime, he is pathetic, in 
an eminent degree.... Of art too, he is [far] from being 
destitute, and his imagination is remarkable for delicacy as 
well as strength” (p. xi). 

Some judicial criticism is shown in the printing of the 
Poems, taken, according to the publishers, from Malone’s 
text of 1790: “Candour compelled us to receive two Poems 
not to be found in Mr. Malone’s Edition, but which have 
appeared in all the Copies since 1640, As they have not 
been by any Editor attributed to another hand, and seem 
only to have been rejected by Mr. Malone on account of 
their first appearing in a post-humous publication; we 
have not deemed that sufficient reason for considering them 
spurious, and have given them a place at the conclusion of 
the work” (vol. viir, p. iv). These two poems, “Come 
live with me and be my dear,” and “ Why should this a 
desart be,” follow the sonnets without title as if forming one 
continuous poem with them. The numbering of the sonnets 
is omitted, many changes in punctuation (Amer. ed., vol. 8, 
p- 117: “Alas !”—Malone’s, 1790, vol. x, p. 8332: “Alas,” 
ete.) and a few other evidences of editorial work appear : 


1One end-note to the Comedy of Errors (vol. 1, pp. 383 f.) is by Steevens. 
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e. g., vol. 8, p. 117: Passionate Pilgrim, “lordling’s,’~ 
Malone, vol. x, p. 332: “ lording’s.” 

The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from the above 
investigation is that, contrary to the opinion hitherto held, 
the first American edition of Shakespeare 1795-96, gives 
evidence of some slight textual, philosophical, and judicial 
criticism, 

Boston, not to be outdone by Philadelphia, seven years 
later brought out “The Dramatick Works of William Shake- 
speare. Printed complete, with Dr. Samuel Johnson’s preface 
and notes. To which is prefixed the life of the author, 
Boston: Printed by Munroe & Francis,” 1802-4. 8 y, 
Portrait, 12°, 17} em. Vol. 1 is dated 1802; vols. 2-4, 
1803; 7, 8, 1804. The Barton Catalog, No. 40, says it is 
“The first edition published in Boston. It passed through 
three editions. In a copy of the third edition, formerly 
belonging to his son, C. S. Francis, and now in the Lenox 
library, is the following memorandum of D. Francis, the 
publisher: ‘In 1802 Munroe and Francis issued proposals 
for publishing an edition of Shakspeare in serial numbers, 
two to a vol. at 50 cts. per no.—16 numbers [about 5(()() 
copies]. Two editions were printed of the above. A third 
edition was demanded, and we added the Poems, making 
18 nos. These editions were all printed from types; of 
course reset every edition, as stereotype was not then known. 
The presswork was mostly done by Munroe and Francis 
personally, on a hand press with inking balls of sheep skin, 
the ink distributed by the hand. ... Paper demy-size 
(19 x 20) costing 5 dolls. a ream; made by hand. Ink and 
type imported, none worth using being made here.’ The 
title-pages of this edition, which is evidently a copy of the 


1This is contrary to the Cambridge editors’ statement that lordling’s 
appears first in an edition of 1806: Cambridge ed., 1892, vol. rx, p. 404. 
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Edinburgh edition, published in 1792, have vignette portraits 
and each play is separately paged.” ' 

The same Catalog adds: “The editing was probably done 
by one of the printers, David Francis, ‘all his life a lover 
and careful reader of Shakespeare.’”? But William Warland 
Clapp, Jr., in his Record of the Boston Stage, 1853, p. 78, 
asserts: “The notes were rewritten and condensed by Mr. 
Munroe from an English edition, and subsequently adopted 
by several publishers.” And, he continues, “ The publishers, 
we are happy to say, were repaid for their arduous labors, 
and the firm was only dissolved in 1853, by the death of 
David Francis, which occurred on the 20th of March. He 
died respected by the residents of a city whose early litera- 
ture he was instrumental in forming.” This contemporary 
testimony from a resident of Boston, himself an editor, and 
one who doubtless was personally acquainted with both 
Munroe and Francis, has far more weight than the guess, 
in 1880, of even so reliable a man as James Mascarene 
Hubbard. Hence it is safe to assume that Mr. Munroe 
is the American editor of the first Boston edition. Mr. 
Munroe differs from the Philadelphia editor of 1795 in that 
he introduces Observations at the beginning of each play 
and a fair sprinkling of footnotes, mainly explanatory and 
judicial, all selected from preceding editors and commente- 
tors, especially Johnson, Steevens, Warburton, Theobald, 
and Pope, and each carefully assigned to its respective 
author ; for Mr. Munroe’s work was honest, if not original. 
The sources of the plays are dwelt upon in the introduc- 
tions. The other comments are culled seemingly with a 
desire to bestow as much praise and as little blame as 
possible. Mrs. Lennox and the eighteenth century are 


1The writer has been unable to secure the said 1792 edition and hence 
cannot verify the above statement. 
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fading away, the dawn of the new era glimmers, tho 
faintly. 

A second edition was published in 1807 in Boston by 
the same publishers with the addition of a ninth volume, 
altho above it was said the ninth volume was printed 
for the third edition. There are no notes nor observations 
on the poems. Each sonnet-and poem has its arrangement 
and title as in the edition of 1640, except two: “Take, O! 
take those lips away” and “ Let the bird of lowest lay,” 
which, in the edition of 1640 and all others that the writer 
has been able to consult, have no heading, here are called 
Stanzas and The Phoenix and the Turtle. 

A third edition soon after appeared :' * The works of 
William Shakespeare. In 9 v. With the corrections and 
illustrations of Johnson, Steevens, and others, revised by 
I. Reed. 3d Boston, from the 5th London edition. Boston: 
Munroe, Francis and Parker. 1810-12. Portrait. Ilus- 
trated. 12°. Contents 1-8. Same as in the first edition. 
9. Pericles; Illustrations and notes; Poems.” According 
to Barton, Cat. 49, “Each play is illustrated by a wood-cut 
engraved by Alexander Anderson, the first person in America 
who followed wood-engraving as a profession.” This is the 
first illustrated edition of Shakespeare in America. The 
publishers aim at nothing but accuracy in reprinting Reed’s 
edition, obtained from “ William S. Shaw, esq. of this town, 
who loaned us the copy, when none was to be purchased,” 
and “Though many errors doubtless have passed, we believe 


‘they are confined to literals, and venture to say that few, if 


any, whole words vary from the text we followed, which is 
Dr. Reed’s third and last edition, in 21 vols. 8vo.” 1803. 
(vol. 1x, p. 74.) 

In 1805-9, in Philadelphia, were issued: “The Plays of 


1 An asterisk denotes that the writer has not seen the edition. 
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William Shakspeare. In seventeen volumes. With the 
corrections and illustrations of various commentators. To 
which are added, notes, by Samuel Johnson and George 
Steevens. Revised and augmented by Isaac Reed, esq. 
with a glossarial index. C. and A. Conrad & Co. Phila- 
delphia, 1809.” No portrait, 12mo, 18} cm. Vols. 2-6, 
Published by H. Maxwell and T. 8. Manning, 1805; 7, 8, 
ibid., 1806; 9, 10, J. Morgan and T. S. Manning, 1807 ; 
ibid., 1808 ; 12, 16, ibid., 1809; 13-15, 17, and 1, C. and 
A. Conrad & Co., 1809. This edition is printed from Reed’s 
Variorum, 1803, with some changes. According to Ver- 
planck (Barton Cat. 48) the American editor was Mr. 
Joseph Dennie (1768-1812), one of the leading scholars 
of his day, in fact the only one for a time who made litera- 
ture a profession. Born in Boston, graduated from Harvard 
in 1790, an unsuccessful lawyer, then editor and author in 
Boston, in 1799 he removed to Philadelphia to accept a 
clerkship under Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State. Here 
he remained until his death. Allibone calls him the Ameri- 
can Addison and speaks of the “melodious cadence’? and 
“liquid flow” of his sentences. 

In order to ascertain what, if any, editorial work was 
done with the text, Richard IIT has been collated with 
Reed’s 1803. There are many variations in punctuation, 
those of any importance agreeing with Ayscough’s edition, 
Dublin, 1791. There are also many differences in orthog- 
raphy and contractions of proper names, and a few changes 
in words, likewise as in Ayscough. A few, altho some of 
them are not without precedent, are probably typographical 
errors. Dennie claims but one independent emendation : 
Act IV, Se. 4, p. 153: “Two deep and dead.” In a foot- 
note he says: “I have restored the true reading.... The 
eye of the compositor must have been led astray, by the 
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frequent repetition of the word too, and the ear of the proof- 
reader could not detect the error. Mr. Ayscough’s edition, 
which deservedly ranks with the most correct, countenances 
the reading which I have taken the liberty to adopt. Am, 
Ed.” From this collation it seems that Dennie followed, in 
the main, the text of Reed’s variorum, 1803, but made 
several changes after Ayscough. 

Dennie offers some conjectures of his own, both good and 
bad, and does not hesitate to express his opinion vigorously 
on the merits of others’ suggestions, as in vol. 10, Henry V/, 
part I, Act III, Se. 1, p. 60, note 9—the protector :” 
“«T have added the article—the, for the sake of metre. 
Steevens.’ Mr. Steevens is extremely fond of restoring, add- 
ing and supplying words for the sake of the metre, and very 
frequently does so to the great injury of our author. This 
is one of the numerous instances in which his interpolations 
are unpardonable. He has here sacrificed to his love of 
metre the strength and boldness of the interrogation.—The 
emphasis ought certainly to rest on ‘ Protector,’ but Mr. 
Steevens’s amendment has placed it on the article ‘the.’ Am. 
Ed.” In vol. 3, Twelfth Night, Act IL, Se. 3, p. 209, Dennie 
makes the following attempt to emend a perfectly lucid line: 
“The meaning of our author undoubtedly is ‘Come and 
kiss me, sweet and young.’ I think it highly probable, that 
this line has undergone some alteration, which renders it 
so obscure as not to be understood by any of the Commen- 
tators. In place of ‘Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty,’ 
I would read ‘ Then come kiss, sweet one-and-twenty.’ Come, 
enjoy pleasure while blest with the charms and vigour of 
youth, Am. Ed.” In vol. 11, Henry VIII, Act I, Se. 5, 
p- 227, he says: “I am satisfied the text is erroneous; 
Shakspeare must have known, that the spavin and springhalt 
were distinct diseases.... In place of the alteration made 
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by Mr. Pope I would prefer to read, ‘the spavin, or’ spring- 
halt reign’d among them.’ Am. Ed.” 

Reed’s variorum of twenty-one volumes, 1803, is so loaded 
with notes that they often far over-balance the text. Dennie i 
retains the majority of these notes verbatim, also the intro- a 
ductions and lengthy end remarks, and even that false state- a 
ment of Steevens : “ This Account of the Life of Shakspeare 
: is printed from Mr. Rowe’s second edition, in which it had 
: been abridged and altered by himself after its appearance 
in 1709.” Occasionally the notes are abridged, and then 
| the signature is apt to be forgotten. Otherwise every note 
is carefully accredited to its rightful owner. The American 
editor has also added many comments of his own, glossarial 4 
and illustrative. The original notes are always marked with 
an asterisk or dagger and signed Am. Ed., the others are 
numbered. The writer has read every note and finds only 
one Americanism, that line of comment carried to such an ; 
extent, later, by Verplanck: vol. 12, Troilus and Cressida, 
Act III, Se. 2, p. 105, “as plantage to the moon.” “This 
opinion governs the practice of the generality of the farmers, 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, especially those of Ger- 
man descent, at the present day. Am, Ed.” 

There is no original annotation on sixteen of the plays: 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Measure 
for Measure, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Taming of the Shrew, Winter’s Tale, Comedy of Errors, Mac- : 


1The Cambridge editors wrongly assign this emendation to Verplanck 
(Collier’s conjecture), vol. v, p. 629, 1. 13. 

Verplanck, 1847 edition, vol. 1, Henry VIII, p. 17: ‘the spavin And 
springhalt’’ and in the notes, p. 54f., Verplanck discourses at length on 
the subject, favoring the reading of And. 

* The truth is ‘‘ This Account of the Life’’ is exactly the same in both 
editions of Rowe, 1709 and 1714. The abridgment and alteration were 
made by Pope and first appeared in vol. 1, pp. xxv-xli, of his edition of 
1725. 
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beth, King John, Richard II, Henry IV (parts 1, 2), Hamlet, 
Timon of Athens, and Pericles, The editor has commented 
most voluminously on Troilus and Cressida, Richard 11], 
and Henry V. 

It is interesting to observe the difference between the two 
Philadelphia editions. In 1795 we are informed that the 
American public cares nothing for annotation ; in 1805-9 
the text is almost lost under the mass of comment. Nor had 
any previous edition in America shown so much editorial 
work, both in text and annotation. Many of the emen«da- 
tions and suggestions are unnecessary, to be sure, some are 
poor. In the notes, Mr. Dennie,—and we have no doubt it 
was Mr. Dennie, for what other scholar handled the pen in 
Addisonian style in Philadelphia or in any other city of the 
United States from 1805-9 ?—in the notes, Mr. Dennie has 
shown himself an independent, sensible thinker and a clear 
and graceful writer, who, however, never ventured beyond 
the field of verbal criticism. 

In Boston, in 1813, next appeared two editions of Shakes- 
peare, one in six volumes, the other complete in one volume, 
both printed by the same workmen and from the same type : 
1, “The Plays of William Shakspeare. In six volumes. 
Printed from the text of Isaac Reed, Esq. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Charles Williams; and by Joseph Delaplaine, Phila- 
delphia. J. T. Buckingham, Printer, 1813.” Portrait, the 
Felton, engraved by J. Boyd. 24mo,13}em. Each volume 
has an engraved title-page with a vignette and “ Published 
by Charles Williams. Boston & Joseph Delaplaine Phila- 
delphia, 1813” (see Barton Cat., 52).—2. “The Plays of 
William Shakspeare. Complete in one volume. Accurately 
printed from the text of Isaac Reed, Esq. Boston : Published 
by Charles Williams; and by Joseph Delaplaine, Philadel- 
phia. Joseph T. Buckingham, Printer, 1813.” 8vo, 22} cm. 
The engraved title-page has “ Published by Charles Wil- 
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liams, Boston & Eastburn, Kirk & Co. New York, 1813.” 
The printer’s postscript is dated February, 1814. Both 
editions are entirely without introductions or annotation of 
any kind. They claim to be accurately printed from Reed’s 
text, but a collation of Richard ITI, alone, brings to light 
over one hundred and seventy-five deviations in punctua- 
tion, orthography, contractions, etc., not counting repetitions 
of any one change. Only one variation in words has been 
observed: Williams’ ed., Act IV, Sc. 1, p. 548, “on my 
peril ;”—Reed’s 1803, vol. x1v, p. 427, “on thy peril.” 
If this be accurate printing, one might well ask what would 
the contrary be ! 

Not until 1817-18 were Shakespeare’s plays published in 
New York: * “The Dramatic Works of William Shakes- 
peare Revised by I. Reed, Esq. New York: H. Durell 10 
vols. 8vo. 1817-18.” A copy of this edition is in the 
Birmingham Shakespeare Memorial Library. 

Again in New York in 1821 appeared:' “The dramatic 
works of William Shakespeare in 10 v. With the correc- 
tions and illustrations of Johnson, Steevens, and others. 
Revised by I. Reed, New York: Collins and Hannay, 
1821.” 12mo, 19} em. Each volume is embellished with 
a steel engraving by P. Maverick, Durand, etc. Is this 
another issue of the 1817-18 edition? A second edition of 
the same was published in 1823, another in 1824, and again 
in 1826, 12mo, 18} em., all by Collins & Hannay, New 
York.? Is this edition a copy of the third Boston edition, 
1810-12? At least volume ten of the 1823 edition is an 
exact reprint of volume 1x, 1812, which is the only one of 
the latter edition that has been seen by the writer. It is 
copied word for word, note for note, even to the Addenda, 


} The writer has seen only vols. 8 and 9 of this edition. 
*The writer has seen the 1823 and 1826 editions, not that of 1824. 
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except that volume x omits the poems of the 1812 volume, 
The footnotes of the other volumes, fortunately compara- 
tively few, were selected and abridged from Reed’s variorum, 
1803, and are assigned, as a rule, to their rightful owners. 
The Observations preceding each play are usually copied 
verbatim from the same source. However, about one-fourth 
of them show a process of selection from both the introduc- 
tory and end notes. There is no original annotation. A 
collation of the text of Richard ITI, 1823 ed., with that of 
Reed’s variorum, 1803, from which it is eventually taken, 
shows in punctuation, capitalization, orthography, etc., more 
than 180 variations, on the whole unimportant. Character- 
istic of the 1823 and 1826 editions is the contraction of the 
with the following word. The differences in words are very 
few, and these may be set down to careless proof-reading and 
the printer’s charge. Certainly there was no editorial work 
worthy of the name. 

In 1835 Dearborn published in New York: “ The Dra- 
matic Works of William Shakspeare, with the corrections 
and illustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. Steevens, and others. 
Revised by Isaac Reed, Esq. In six volumes. New York : 
George Dearborn, Publisher, 1835,” 8vo, 20cm. It is the 
1821 edition of Collins & Hannay of New York, printed in 
six volumes insted of ten, with the contents exactly the same : 
I. The Author’s Life by Rowe; Dr. Johnson’s Preface ; 
Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare ; the plays 
in the order of the 1821 edition and addenda. Only the 
steel engravings of the 1821, ’23, ’24 and ’26 editions have 
been omitted. The observations prefixed to each play, the 
occasional end-notes, the selected footnotes are reproduced 
verbatim from the same edition. In truth, it is so exactly 
copied that the editor is misled into making false statements: 
1835 edition, vol. 6, pages 346, 378, 380, 425, etc., refer to 
“Tllustrations, vol. x.” But there is no volume ten. How- 
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ever, in four places the number has been properly corrected 
to read “ Vol. 6,” pages 451, 499, etc. The text of Richard 
ITI follows the 1821, 1823 model even to its mistakes. 

Here is found, then, no editorial work, nor is there any, 
probably, in the following :* “The Dramatic Works of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare Harper’s Fine Edition. Revised by I. 
Reed, Esq. New York 6 vols. 8vo, 1839,” in the Bir- 
mingham Library, which must be only another edition of 
this 1821 Collins & Hannay edition. For Harper’s Fine 
Edition,—“ Numerous Steel Engravings. The Dramatic 
Works of William Shakspeare, with the corrections and 
illustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. Steevens, and others. Re- 
vised by Isaac Reed, Esq., in six volumes. New York : 
Harper & Brothers, 1846,”’ 12mo, 194 em.,—doubtless the 
same as the above, is but a reprint of the 1835 Dearborn 
edition and hence indirectly of the 1821—28 editions. In 
every deviation given above the 1846 edition corresponds to 
the 182123 editions except that in a few insignificant 
differences in orthography and abbreviations it follows the 
1835 edition. Even the inappropriate references to volume 
ten and the four corrections to “volume six” of the Dear- 
born edition are faithfully reproduced. The pagination in 
all these editions is the same as in the 1821 edition, and the 
1846 edition has also the same numbering of leaves as the 
1835 edition, so that a reference to one holds good for the 
other. Harper’s 1846 issue has the outline illustrations by 
Harvey, Roetzsche, ete., taken from Harper’s 1841 edition 
of Singer. 

In 1823 was started in Philadelphia another long series 
of editions, still from Reed’s variorum of 1803, but through 
the medium of a ten-volume edition of the same year : “ The 
Plays of William Shakspeare, accurately printed from the 
text of the corrected copy left by the late George Steevens, 
Esq., with glossarial notes, and a sketch of the life of Shaks- 
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peare in eight volumes. Philadelphia: Published by M’Carty 
& Davis, 1830, being a second edition of that published in 
1823.” The engraved title-page reads, “ Philadelphia. H, 
C. Carey & I. Lea & McCarty & Davis 1823.” Plates, 
32mo, 12 em. In 1824 the same publishers brought out 
in Philadelphia the same text and notes in two volumes, 
8vo, 203 ecm., illustrated with engravings by George B. 
Ellis from the designs of R. Smirk, R. A. 

In 1825, King published in New York the same two- 
volume edition, minus the Ellis engravings : “ The Dramatic 
Works of William Shakspeare, from the text of Johnson, 
Stevens, and Reed; with glossarial notes, his life, and a 
Critique on his genius and writings, by Nicholas Rowe, Esq. 
New-York. Published by S. King, 1825. Portraits, en- 
graved by Maria A. and Emily Maverick,” 4°, 25 em. 
According to the Birmingham Library catalog the same was 
again issued in 1828. Again in 1829, the same appeared 
under the auspices of the Harpers: “The Dramatic Works 
of William Shakspeare, accurately printed from the text of 
the corrected copy left by the late George Steevens, Esq., 
_ with a Glossary, and notes, and a sketch of the Life of 
Shakspeare. In two volumes. New-York: Printed and 
published by J. & J. Harper, 1829. 8vo, 22 em.  Por- 
traits. Also every play ‘is illustrated by a wood-cut.” There 
follow :— 

The Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, from the text of Johnson and 
Steevens. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Printed for Thomas Warile. 
1831. 8vo, 203 cm. 

*The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare from the text of Steevens. 
Hartford, Ct.: Silas Andrus, 2 vols. S8vo. 1832. In the Birmingham 
Library and presumably the same as the above 1831 edition. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, accurately printed from 
the text of the corrected copy left by the late George Steevens, Esq., with 
a glossary, and notes, and a sketch of the life of Shakspeare. In two 
volumes. Hartford, Ct.: Andrus and Judd, 1836.”’ 8vo, 224 cm. Plate 
medal. 
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*The Dramatic Works of Shakspeare from the text of Johnson and 
Steevens. Philadelphia : T. Wardle, 1 vol., duo, 1836. In the Birming- 
ham Library, doubtless the 1831 Wardle edition in one volume instead 
of two. 

* The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, accurately printed from the 
text of the corrected copy left by the late George Stevens. With a glossary 
and notes, and a sketch of the life of the poet. With 40 illustrations. In 
2. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 2v.in 1. Portrait, the 
Chandos. 8°. Contents I, Life ; the 37 plays; Glossary (Barton Cata- 
log, 79). This is probably the same as the Harper 1829 issue. 

*The Dramatic Works of Shakspeare. From the text of Johnson and 
Steevens. With a complete glossary. Complete in one volume. TIllus- 
trated. New York: Leavitt and Allen. 1852. xm, 1062 pp. 8°. Con- 
tains Life by Rowe (Barton Catalog, 84). 

*The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. With life, glossary, and 
poems, 42 illustrations on steel. In 8y. Philadelphia: J. B. Smith and 
Co. (1855?) Portraits. 16°. There are neither introductions nor notes 
(Barton Catalog, 95). Does this edition belong to this series? 

*The complete works of William Shakspeare, dramatic and poetic : the 
text from the corrected copy of the late G. Steevens. With glossarial notes, 
and a memoir, by A. Chalmers. 40 illustrations. Complete in one volume. 
New York : Miller, Orton and Milligan. 1856. 7—988 pp. Portrait, the 
Chandos. 8°. (Barton Catalog, 98.) Probably the Harper’s 1829 edition. 


These thirteen, possibly fourteen, editions are treated 
together, because a collation of the text of Richard III and 
of the entire body of notes proves that they have a common 
source: “The Plays of William Shakspeare, Accurately 
printed from the text of the corrected copy left by the late 
George Steevens, Esq., with glossarial notes. In ten volumes. 
London : Printed for J. Johnson, ete. 1803.” 16mo, 16cm. 
‘The advertisement to this edition says the text is carefully 
printed from that of Reed’s twenty-one volume variorum 
and the notes are by W. H., whoever he may be. The colla- 
tion proves that these editions were not all copied directly 
from Reed’s ten-volumes (of course those editions not seen 
by the writer must be omitted from this discussion). The 
Philadelphia text of 1824 and 1830 is reprinted from that 
of 1823, for its every variation is reproduced. The New 
York 1829 issue is copied from the 1824 edition, for it has 
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not only the same differences, but also a few changes in the 
notes found only in the 1824 volumes. The Hartford edition 
of 1836 is an exact reprint of the 1829 edition, following 
even its pagination, omitting only the illustrations. The 
1824, 1829, and 1836 editions contain the typographical 
errors in the notes of the 1823, 1830 edition. The 1825 
and the 1831 editions, however, share in none of these 
variations ; but in every case follow the source, each having 
been taken directly from the Reed’s 1803 edition. Neither 
does the one evidence any dependence upon the other, the 
1825 edition being carelessly printed and abounding in 
typographical errors. Shakespeare’s Life in the Philadel- 
phia 1823, 1830 edition is a short sketch, abridged and con- 
densed from Chalmers’ Life, prefixed to Chalmers’ variorum 
of 1805. The 1824, 1829, 1830, and 1836 editions reprint 
the same. Instead, the 1825 and 1831 copies have Rowe’s 
Tfe, as in the 1803 edition. All have retained the short 
notes of Johnson and Steevens at the end of each play and 
the glossarial footnotes of W. H. as found in Reed’s ten- 
volume edition 1803,—all, that is to say, except the 1825 
edition, which omits every end-note, and the 1831 edition, 
which, seemingly for lack of space, omits the end-notes from 
Merchant of Venice, Taming of the Shrew, Macbeth, Richard 
II, Antony and Cleopatra, and Titus Andronicus, and Collins’ 
Song, after Cymbeline. In a very few instances, only, has 
the 1823 edition omitted an unimportant footnote, wherein 
it is sure to be followed by the 1824, 1829, 1830, and 1836 
editions. Very rarely there occurs an abridgment or a cor- 
rection. The careless proof-reading of the 1825 edition is 
obvious, also, in the notes. Only in the 1825 edition are 
any new notes inserted, and these are valueless. 

The 1829 and 1836 editions have also appended a glossary, 
and all have followed the 1803 ten-volume edition in placing 
the numbers of the acts and scenes at the top of each page, 
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an admirable time-saving aid for reference, first found in 
Blair’s Edinburgh edition of 1769. The number of the act 
had often before headed the page (even the first American 
edition of 1795 has that), but to the McCarty and Davis 
edition of Philadelphia 1823 is due the credit of introducing 
into America the printing of the number of the scene at the 
top of the page. 

Finally, to recapitulate, it may be said these thirteen or 
fourteen editions have a common source, Reed’s ten-volume 
1803 edition, and fall into groups, the 1824, 1829, 1830, 
and 1836 issues depending upon the 1823 edition, the 1825 
and 1831, separately, upon Reed’s. And in none is there 
any editorial work, beyond a slight effort to rectify errors 
in the notes. 

Up to 1831 only the Reed’s Johnson and Steevens text 
had been printed in America. But in this year an innova- 
tion was made, and New York started another long series 
from Singer’s text: * “ The Dramatic Works and Poems of 
William Shakspeare with Notes by S. W. Singer and Life 
by C. Symmons, (New York). 2 vols. 8vo, 1831.” And 
again in 1834: * The Dramatic Works and Poems of 
William Shakspeare with Notes, etc., by S. W. Singer, and 
Life by C. Symmons. New York: G. Dearborn. 2 vols. 
8vo, 1834.” 

The above are both in the Birmingham Library. In 
1835 James Conner brought out a one-volume edition : 
“The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. From the 
text of the corrected copies of Steevens and Malone, with a 
life of the poet, by Charles Symmons, D. D. The seven 
ages of man; embellished with elegant engravings. And a 
glossary. Complete in one volume. New-York: Published 
by James Conner. 1835.” 16mo, 17 cm., xx; 844 pp. 
Plate of medal. Contents: Life by Symmons [abridged 
from that in Chiswick ed.]; commendatory verses; Preface 
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of the players ; Seven Ages of Man (with wood-cuts) ; the 
plays in the same order as the Chiswick edition. Glossary, 
All annotation and preliminary remarks are omitted and the 
print is objectionably smal]. The Birmingham Library has 
also: * “The Dramatic Wovk:s and Poems of William Shak: 
speare with Notes by S. W. Singer and Life by C. Symmons, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 8vo, 1837,” and 
the same dated * 1839. 

What is probably the same was published again in 1841; 
The Dramatic Works and Poems of William Shakspeare, with 
notes, original and selected, and introductory remarks to each 
play, by Samuel Weller Singer, F.S. A., and a life of the 
poet, by Charles Symmons, D. D. In two volumes. Noew- 
York: Published by Harper & Brothers, 1841,” Svo, 
244 em. This is a reprint, with a few changes, of the 
Chiswick edition of 1826. The Seven Ages are omitted, the 
Preliminary Remarks and end-notes are retained verbatiin, 
but many of the footnotes are abridged. There are no origi- 
nal notes and there is no evidence of any textual criticism. 
There are nineteen illustrations in outline by Harvey, 
Retzsche, Northcote, etc., after the style of those in Valpy, 
1832-34. The engraving to Hamlet and the engraved title- 
page in volume 11 bear the date 1837. In volume I are to 
be seen traces of an erased 1837 on the two engraved title- 
pages. The Miscellaneous Poems have been added: Venus 
and Adonis; The Rape of Lwerece; Sonnets; A Lover's 
Complaint; (all with scattering footnotes selected from 
Malone and Steevens); The Passionate Pilgrim (without 
notes). These poems have evidently been reprinted from 
Valpy’s fifteen volume edition, 1832-34, judging by the 
order of stanzas in the Passionate Pilgrim and the peculiar 
manner of signature at the end, “Wm. Shake-speare,” which 
are the same in both. 

In 1843 Harper issued another edition of the same, but 
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in a misleading manner. It was published weekly at twenty- 
five cents a number and advertised on the first title-page as, 
“The only perfect edition. To be completed in eight num- 
bers, with nineteen illustrations . . . etchings on steel.” It 
is in every way, even to pagination, the same as the 1841 
edition above described. The edition has one peculiarity : 
the weekly numbers are not complete in themselves but lack 
a few scenes or an act which is found in the next issue, as 
if to insure the sale of the following copies. 

The Barton Catalog No. 74 reports a volume published 
in 1843 in Hartford, which is doubtless merely a reprint of 
Conner’s 1835 edition: * “ The dramatic works of William 
Shakspeare. From the text of the corrected copies of 
Steevens and Malone, with a life of the poet, by C. Symmons. 
The seven ages of man; embelJ’shed with elegant engray- 
ings. Anda glossary. Hartford: W. Andrus. 1843. xx, 
844 pp. Plate of medal. Sm. 12°, Contents. Life ; Verses ; 
Preface of the players ; Seven ages of man (with wood-cuts) ; 
Plays.” And the Birmingham Library records another dated 
1846: *“ The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare with 
Life, by C. Symmons (Hartford, [U. 8.]): Andrus. I. vol. 
duo. 1846.” 

It is safe to infer, then, that in this series of nine editions, 
reprinted, more or less correctly, from the Chiswick of 1826, 
with its text founded upon Steevens and Malone and muti- 
lated by Singer, there is no original editorial work. 

Of this series, in so far as it is founded upon the same 
edition, and yet outside of it by virtue of its acknowledged 
editorial work, is an edition of 1836: “ The Dramatic Works 
of William Shakspeare ; with a life of the poet, and notes, 
original and selected. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, and com- 
pany. 1836. 7 vols. Illustrated. 8vo, 22 em.” “The 
accomplished scholar” mentioned in the Advertisement (vol. 
1, p. 6), who prepared the work for the press anonymously, 
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was Oliver William Bourn Peabody (1799-1848), a Har. 
vard graduate and successively lawyer, editor, professor, 
and Unitarian preacher. It was during his residence jy 
Boston and while editing The North American Review in 
conjunction with his brother-in-law, Alexander H. Everett, 
that he made this his first venture into the editorial field, 
This edition, rather than Richard Grant White’s of twenty 
years later, deserves to be called epoch-making, for the 
publishers claim to follow, in general, the readings of the 
folio of 1623. Up to this date, in America, editors had paid 
no attention to the original sources, but had been content to 
reprint Reed’s Johnson-Steevens or Singer’s Malone-Steevens 
“accurately” or with some changes by aspiring critics. 
That the text, on the whole, remains Singer’s and that the 
original work is meager, in no wise impairs the fact that 
here, for the first time in America, is sounded the true note 
for a correct editing of the Shakespearian text. 

The writer has not regarded it necessary to collate Pea- 
body’s text with that of Singer, but has accepted the former’s 
own statement of the emendations made. The avowed 
textual emendations number scarcely two dozen in all ; and 
eight, or about one-third of them, do not follow the folio, 
although they would better have done so. Throughout the 
text Peabody writes ed, instead of ’d, in the past participle, 
following the Magnet edition of 1834-35, the first to pursue 
this course. Of the few conjectural readings offered, no one 
is original, altho they are not assigned to any author. The 
Preliminary Remarks and the footnotes are taken from 
Singer, often abridged, occasionally condensed. Those not 
from Singer are nearly all from the Variorum of 1821 and, 
as a rule, without signature, so that a laborious collation is 
necessary to determine which comments are original. The 
writer performed this labor only to find Peabody’s own 
notes comprise an exceedingly small number and deal almost 
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exclusively with textual criticism. In abridging, he stu- 
diously omits any derogatory personal criticism of other 
commentators. Such omissions are interesting as showing 
the upward tendency to a higher plane of criticism than that 
of personal vituperation which flourished in the eighteenth 
century. When he condenses,—and it is here that Peabody 
is at his best,—there is a great gain over Singer in clearness 
and directness: ¢. g., vol. 2, p. 222, note 2, “This term 
was anciently synonymous with friend; cf. Singer, vol. 3, 
p. 66, “This word was anciently applied to those of the 
same sex who had an esteem for each other,” ete. The 
choice of notes seems arbitrary, for easy words are defined, 
difficult ones passed over and vice versa. Some typographi- 
cal (2) errors are to be noted: vol. vi, p. 131, note 4. 
“The quarto reads says” when in fact the quarto reads sees. 

Peabody’s chief service as an editor lies in the line of 
textual criticism, and his merit therein consists not in what 
he did, so much as in what he aimed to do: restore original 
readings. Hence from this avowed policy with reference to 
the text, Peabody must be regarded as the father of textual 
criticism in America. According to the Barton Catalog, 
Yo. 68: “This edition was reprinted in 1837 and 1839 and 
frequently since without change save in date and publishers.” 
The Birmingham Library has * “ The Dramatic Works of 
William Shakspeare, Phillips and Sampson, Boston [U. S.], 
7 vols. 8vo. 1848,” which is doubtless also a reprint of the 
1836 edition. Another edition appeared in 1849: * “ The 
dramatic works of William Shakspeare; with a life of the 
poet, and notes, original and selected. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1849. 7 v. Portrait 8°, with the same 
contents as the first edition of 1836” (Barton Catalog, 78). 

The Birmingham Library reports a similar edition of 
1849-51, but of eight volumes. What is probably the same 
came out in 1850-57, every play illustrated with a beautiful 
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steel engraving, and prefixed to volume vit Mrs. Siddous 
as the tragic muse, from the painting by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. The title-page of volumes 1 and 1 reads: “ Tie 
dramatic works of William Shakspeare ; illustrated: embrac- 
ing a life of the poet, and notes, original and selected. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company, 1850. 4°, 26 
em.” The title pages of the other volumes omit the word 
illustrated. The third volume is dated 1854, the remainder 
1857. The only difference in volumes I—vit from the 
edition of 1836 is in a slight variation in the Advertisement, 
which closes thus: “in its combination of accuracy and 
elegance, they [the publishers] flatter themselves this will 
be found to be the most splendid edition ever presented to 
the American public.” Neither was this an empty boast, 
for up to that time no edition could compare with it in 
elegance. Volume vil, “ The poetical works of Willian 
Shakspeare ; with notes illustrative and explanatory ; together 
with a supplementary notice to the Roman plays. Boston : 
Phillips, Sampson, and company. 1857,” is copied almost 
verbatim from volume six of Knight’s Pictorial edition of 
Shakspeare, London, 1841 [or 1838-43] without one word 
of acknowledgment. 

How slavishly Knight is followed may be seen on p. 155, 
Note 1, “See Cymbeline, Mlustrations of Act II,” but in 
Peabody there are no Illustrations to which to refer. There 
is one emendation of the text: Peabody, vol. 8, p. 14, 
“Like a di-dapper,” cf. Knight, vol. 6, Venus and Adonis, 
p- 10, “ Like a dive-dapper;” and thereon Peabody makes 
his only original note in the entire volume (p. 14, 2): “This 
is generally printed dive-dapper without any authority.” But 
Peabody is mistaken, for the edition of Venus and Adonis of 
1630 (besides others) has Dive-dapper. About one-third of 
Knight’s note on Sonnet cxxv, p. 86, is omitted, and some 
unimportant changes in punctuation are made, otherwise 
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‘Knight is exactly reprinted. This volume of poems 8°, 
20} cm., was reissued in the same year, the only difference 
being the substitution of the Chandos portrait engraved by 
McCarty for that of Mrs. Siddons as Tragic Muse. 

Perhaps this edition was completed in 1854 and the 
volumes dated 1857 were later reprints therefrom, for the 
Barton Catalog 92 reports a complete set of eight volumes 
dated 1854: * “The dramatic works of William Shakspeare ; 
with a life of the poet, and notes, original and selected. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and co. 1854. 8 v. Portrait, 
the Chandos. 8°. Contents, 1-7. Same as in the first 
edition [1836] 8. Poetical works. This edition seems to 
be printed from the plates used for the edition of 1836. A 
portrait has been inserted and the engravings in that edition 
have been omitted.” 

To which series a certain six-volume edition, published 
in 1838, belongs, the writer does not know, having as yet 
had no opportunity to examine it: * “ The dramatic works 
of Shakspeare, Embellished with plates and vignettes. In 
6 v. Philadelphia: T. T. Ash and H. F. Anners, 1838. 
Portrait, the Chandos. 32°. There are neither introduc- 
tions nor notes. The plays are independently paged ” 
(Barton Cat., No. 69). 

Gulian Crommelin Verplanck (1786-1870) was the next 
American editor of Shakespeare. He was born in New 
York City, graduated from Columbia as the youngest of her 
alumni, was lawyer, professor, author, and, with William 
Cullen Bryant and Robert C. Sands, joint editor of the 
Talisman, from 1827, for three years. The title page of his 
edition reads: “ Shakespeare's Plays: with his life. Ilus- 
trated with many hundred wood-cuts, executed by H. W. 
Hewet, after designs by Kenny Meadows, Harvey, and 
others. Edited by Gulian C. Verplanck, L. L. D., with 
critical introductions, notes, etc., original and selected. In 
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three volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1847, 
Portraits. 4°, 27 cm.” “The first number of the parts in 
which this edition was published, appeared in 1844, H. \W, 
Hewet publisher and engraver of the wood-cuts. It is an 
imitation of Knight’s Pictorial edition, the most of its 
illustrations being used, with others of an inferior quality, 
Some of the covers to the original numbers read ‘ The illus- 
trations designed, selected and arranged by Rob. W. Weir, 
The title was afterward changed to ‘ Harper’s illuminated 
and illustrated Shakespeare’” (Barton Catalog, 76). The 
text is founded upon Collier, but with numerous changes 
made in agreement with the sound principle, advocated by 
Knight and Peabody, of adherence to the first folio. In a 
few instances only, has Verplanck deviated from this rule 
to follow Dyce’s or others’ suggestions, or his own judg- 
ment. In an original way, however, Verplanck seems to 
have done next to nothing. The only new reading offered 
is in Troilus and Cressida, vol. 3, Act V, Se. 3: “ For we 
would give much, to so count violent thefts.” And Richard 
Grant White, edition 1, vol. 2, p. 86, calls attention to the 
fact that Verplanck first restored the old word, “Cherubin,” 
in Act I, Se. 2, of the Tempest. Still, how many changes 
were made may be inferred from Verplanck’s own statement 
in the Introductory Remarks to Hamlet, vol. 3, p. 9: “ He 
[ Verplanck] has departed from Mr. Collier’s text in more 
than twenty places, chiefly by restoring the old folio read- 
ings, where Mr. Collier has preferred those of the quartos.” 

The numerous notes, unsigned, are not placed at the foot of 
the page, as in former editions, but inconveniently collected 
at the end of each play. and, worse still, unnumbered. They 
were selected principally from the Variorum of 1821 and 
from Singer, 1826. Collier and Knight were also frecly 
drawn upon and Verplanck has taken bodily nearly every 
thing, even to the illustrations, found in Knight’s Pictorial 
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edition. Verplanck, however, has not been so slavish in his 
methods as Peabody, but has shown some independence, if 
not originality, and a clear and virile mind that breathes at 
times thro’ the dreary wastes of European criticism like a 
fresh western wind. The several notes due to Verplanck 
deal generally with Americanisms and betray the lawyer. 
See notes on Julius Caesar, Act V, Se. 1, vol. 3, p. 49: 
“Warn was the old word, both technical and colloquial, for 
summon, of which the English editors give various examples 
from old writers, as of an obsolete word. It is, however, in 
the United States, one of those words brought over by the 
generation next after Shakespeare’s, which has preserved 
its ancient sense, especially in New England, there town 
meetings, jurymen, ete., . . . are still said to be ‘legally 
warned.’ ”’ Also Notes on Romeo and Juliet, Act V, Sc. 2, 
vol. 3, p. 61: “They traveled in pairs, says Baretti, that 
one might be a check on the other; a shrewd piece of 
policy, which has been adopted by our American Shakers.” 

Imitating Knight, Verplanck has prefixed to each play 
voluminous Introductory Remarks, re-cast from those of pre- 
ceding editors, containing besides “many of the more curious 
notices of costume, arms, architecture, ete., contributed to the 
English Pictorial edition by Mr. Planché, some brief critical 
notices of their several characteristics of style, versification, 
design, and of tone and colour of thought” (vol. 1, p. ix) 
and a dissertation on the chronology of each, wherein the 
editor sets forth his views on the nature of Shakespeare’s 
genius. He does not believe that it sprang, Minerva-like, 
into being fully developed, but that it grew and unfolded 
with time and cultivation. This opinion, in direct opposi- 
tion to that held by Rowe and his followers, was not original 
with Verplanck, but first suggested by Johnson. In the 
Introductory Remarks to the Two Gentlemen of Verona (vol. 
2, p. 5), Verplanck says: “Johnson (probably on the 
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authority of his friend, Sir J. Reynolds) has well replied 
to the objection raised by Upton to Shakespeare’s right of 
authorship to this piece [ Two Gentlemen of Verona], founded 
on the difference of style and manner from his other plays, 
by comparing this difference to the variation of manner 
between Raphael's first pictures and those of his ripened 
talent.” Altho Pope, Dryden, and Malone, in common with 
Coleridge and the German school held to the same doctrine 
of growth, still Verplanck seems to believe in his own 
originality. He certainly did dwell upon the theory to a 
much greater extent than any of his predecessors. “As 
this part of the work,” he says, “is that which has most 
interested the editor, and on which he has bestowed most 
study and thought, it is, of course, that part of his own 
contribution to Shakespearian Literature which he regards 
as of chief value” (vol. 1, p. x). 

Hence it is not surprising to find Verplanck, in the 
endeavor to uphold his hobby, explaining away inequalities 
of style and other difficulties in a play by calling it a 
youthful production, revised in later years, and claiming that 
frequently the quartos contain the youthful efforts, the folios 
those bearing the refining touch of the master’s hand. Thus 
Henry V grew from quartos to folio with thoro revision and 
large additions (Henry V, Int. Rem., vol. 1, p. 6). Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream (Int. Rem., vol. 2, p. 6), Romeo and 
‘Juliet (Int. Rem., vol. 3, p. 5), ete., were early productions, 
later revised and improved. A small volume could be filled 
with Verplanck’s comments in support of this theory, but 
one more extract must suffice: “Its [Richard I1I’s] diction 
and its versification are in a transition state between those of 
his earlier works and those of Henry IV and the Merchait 
of Venice. From these indications, I should not hesitate to 
pronounce that it was written soon after the two parts of the 
‘Contention’ and before Henry IV, King John, or even the 
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first form of Romeo and Juliet. Thus we may here trace 
the varied, but nevertheless progressive development of 
the Poet’s mind; the three parts of Henry VI successively 
rising each above the other, and preparing us for the higher 
dramatic excellence of Richard ITT, far superior to any of 
them, yet superior, chiefly, in the same class and kind; 
while Richard III again, in Clarence’s dream and other 
scattered passages, shows the dawn of that poetic splendour, 
and the early gushings of that flood of thought, which was 
thenceforward to enrich all the Poet’s dramatic conceptions” 
(Rich. ITT, Int. Rem., vol. 1, p. 6). 

Following the folio, Verplanck preserves the general divi- 
sion of comedies, histories and tragedies; but, deviating 
from that authority, seeks to group the plays “according to 
the several progressive stages of their author’s style, taste, 
and general cast of thought. In this way, the growth of 
the author’s mind, the ripening of his taste, his formation 
of diction and of versification for himself, may all be made 
more prominent, so as to be perceptible even to the careless 
reader ” (vol. 1, p. xiii). 

As an editor Verplanck far surpasses Peabody. His 
edition, altho cumbersome in arrangement, (notes unnum- 
bered and unsigned, collected at the end of the plays, plays 
separately paged, ete.), is based upon sound principles. The 
author classes himself with the subjective critics and avows 
that he is a transmitter of the “ higher Shakespearian criticism 
in which this century has been so prolific” (vol. 1, p. ix), 
a disciple of Coleridge, Schlegel, Mrs. Jameson, Hallam, 
ete. His greatest merit in his own eyes is to have developed 
at length the doctrine of the gradual development of the 
wonderful mind of Shakespeare. 

Verplanck’s work was favorably regarded by his cotem- 
poraries. In 1851 Hudson calls him “a critic of rare taste 
and judgment” (Hudson, vol. 1, p. 4). Whipple in the 
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same year says: “ His introductions to the plays are really 
additions to the higher Shakspearian criticism, not so much 
for any peculiar felicity in the analysis of character, as jy 
the view, partly bibliographical, partly philosophical, whic) 
he takes of the gradual development of Shakspeare’s mind 
and the different stages of its growth. It is the first con- 
nected attempt to trace out Shakspeare’s intellectual history 
and character. . . . In this portion of his labors, Mr. Ver- 
planck has shown a solidity and independence of judgment, 
and a power of clearly appreciating almost every opinion 
from which he dissents, which give to his own views the 
fairness and weight of judicial decisions. His defects as a 
critic are principally those which come from the absence 
in part of sensitive sympathies, and of the power of sharp, 
minute, exhaustive analysis. He is of the school of Hallam, 
aschool in which judgment and generalization rule with such 
despotic control, that the heart and imagination hardly have 
fair play and strongly marked individualities too often 
subside into correct generalities” (Essays and Reviews by 
Edwin P. Whipple, 1851, vol. u, pp. 215 and 216), 
Richard Grant White in his Shakespeare’s Scholar, 1854, 
p- 30, thus justly sums up Verplanck’s merits: ‘ Mr. Ver- 
planck’s labors were more eclectic than speculative. Form- 
ing his text rather upon the labors of Mr. Collier, Mr. 
Knight, and Mr. Dyce, than upon original investigation and 
collation, and exercising a taste naturally fine, and disci- 
plined by studies in a wide field of letters, he produced an 
edition of Shakspeare, which with regard to texts and com- 
ments, is, perhaps, preferable to any other which exists.” 
In 1848, in New York, there appeared a reprint of the 
Harness edition of Shakespeare: “The complete Works of 
William Shakspeare: with a glossary, and a memoir of the 
author, by the Rev. William Harness, M. A., of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and minister of St. Pancras Parochial 
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Chapel, Regent Square. With a portrait from the Chandos 
picture, engraved by Cochran, and forty beautiful illustra- 
tions, from designs by Smirke, Westall, Corbould, Stephanoff, 
and Wright. To which is appended a supplement, com- 
prising the seven dramas which have been ascribed to his 
pen, but which are not included with his writings in modern 
editions. Edited, with notes, and an introduction to each 
play, by William Gilmore Simms, Esq. In two volumes. 
London: Scott, Webster & Geary. New York: George F. 
Cooledge & Brother. 4°, 253 cm.” The title-page to the 
supplement reads: “A supplement to the plays of William 
Shakespeare: comprising the seven dramas, which have 
been ascribed to his pen, but which are not included with 
his writings in modern editions, namely: The two noble 
kinsmen, The London prodigal, Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
Sir John Oldcastle, The Puritan, or the widow of Watling 
Street, The Yorkshire Tragedy, The tragedy of Locrine. 
Edited, with notes, and an introduction to each play, by 
William Gilmore Simms, Esq. ‘The first American edition. 
New York: Published by George F. Cooledge & Brother. 
1848. 4°, 25} cm.” 

The first part follows the Harness edition, London, 1825, 
with the omission of part of the appendix and Rowe’s and 
Pope’s prefaces. The order of the plays is the same, but 
the poems have been transferred from the beginning to the 
end of the plays. The introductions and short end-notes 
have been retained, but all the footnotes have been omitted. 
Instead of the portraits is the Chandos picture, engraved by 
J. Cochran. Poor wood-cuts have been made from the steel 
engravings of the Harness 1833 London edition. 

In the supplement by Simms the illustrations are taken 
from Knight’s Pictorial edition. The two Noble Kinsmen is 
reprinted from the same and all the introductions and also 
the footnotes to The two Noble Kinsmen are founded upon 
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those of Knight. The remaining plays have evidently been 
taken from Malone’s Supplement, 1778, from which some of 
the signed notes have been copied, whence others, merely 
abridged, have been taken without credit. The original 
work of Simms deals with textual and verbal criticism, 
except in the General Introduction, where he states his rea- 
sons for printing these doubtful plays. Altho he expressly 
says his object is “not to assert, or even to assume, that the 
writings in question are those of Shakespeare, or so to argue 
as in any wise to give a direction to the question which 
denies their legitimacy, but simply to enable the reader to 
be sure that he loses nothing, even of what is puerile and 
immature, in the writings of so great a master (Gen’l Int., 
p- 12, vol. 2), still he himself evidently believes them to be 
largely genuine youthful productions and evidences of the 
intellectual growth of the great master’s mind. “ We are 
pleased to see how, feebly, step by step, he has continued to 
struggle, onward and upward, until, from awkwardness, he 
arrives at grace; from weakness, he has grown to strength ; 
from a crude infancy, he has risen into absolute majesty and 
manhood ” (Gen’l Int., vol. 2, p. 4). Thus he ranks himself 
under Verplanck’s banner. This William Gilmore Simms, 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1806, was one of the 
most popular and prolific writers of his day. He altered 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens for the stage and delivered a 
course of three lectures on The Moral Character of Haml:i, 
which placed him among the philosophical critics. His 
editorial work was of no special worth. 

In 1850, J. O. Halliwell began an edition of Shakespeare 
in New York, in numbers, which was soon discontinued. 
Why, is explained in the following preface. This preface to 
a volume of comedies published in London in 1854 is here 
reproduced entire, principally because of its rarity, only 
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twenty copies having been printed, and because of its refer- 
ence to one of our esteemed American editors : 


“The publication of the present work commenced in numbers in New 
York, in the year 1850, and the first number was also published in October, 
1850, by Mr. Vickers, of Holywell Street, London, the latter issue being 
wholly unauthorized by me, as may be seen from a correspondence which 
appeared in the Times in that month. The Comedies were completed in 
the following year (1851), and soon afterwards a portion of the Histories 
was printed, when, owing to the work being pirated by other parties, and 
the fact of its original publication in the United States precluding any ex- 
pectation of obtaining redress, it was discontinued. 

‘“‘T have only the opportunity of issuing twenty copies in the present form, 
by attaching a title-page and these few lines to that number of sets of the 
Comedies obtained from the original publisher ; and although there is much 
in the following notes and introductions I could desire to elaborate or alter, 
yet I somewhat regret my inability to make a more extensive publication, 
not merely from the fact of the pirated edition by Messrs. John Tallis & 
Co. being replete with oversights not to be ascribed to myself, but also 
because many of my notes have been almost literally adopted by an Ameri- 
can editor, —the Rev. Mr. Hudson, —without the slightest acknowledgment. 
The system of editors of Shakespeare adopting the notes of their predecessors, 
and availing themselves of the results of their reading, as if it were their 
own, cannot be too strongly deprecated. Whatever is worth taking does, 
at least, also deserve a line of recognition. 

‘Any student of Shakespeare into whose hands a copy of the present 
volume may chance to be placed, will particularly oblige by considering it 
to contain all really belonging to me to be found partially repeated in the 
pirated cheap editions hitherto issued under my name ; especially in that 
published in three volumes of this size, by Messrs. John Tallis & Co. 

J. O. Halliwell. 

Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill. 3rd February, 1854.’ 


The pirated edition has the following title page: “The 
complete works of Shakspeare, revised from the original 
editions with historical and analytical introductions to each 
play, also notes explanatory and critical, and a life of the 
poet: by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F. R.S., F.S. A., member 
of the council of the Shakspeare society, etc., etc.; and other 
eminent commentators. Elegantly and appropriately illus- 
trated by portraits engraved on steel, from daguerreotypes 
of the greatest and most intellectual actors of the age, taken 
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in the embodiment of the varied and life-like characters of 
our great national poet. Printed and published by John 
Tallis and company, London and New York [1850-'53), 
4v. 4°, 28 cm.” 

It was finished in four volumes by Henry Tyrrell, is , 
London edition, and therefore has nothing to do with Ameri- 
can criticism. 

The reverend gentleman so unfavorably mentioned in 
the above preface by Halliwell was Henry Norman Hudson 
(1814-1886), born in Vermont and bred in early life as 
farmer and coach-maker. Finally, in 1840, he succeeded in 
completing a course of study at Middleton and afterward 
taught school in Kentucky and Alabama. There is a story 
current that in Kentucky, thro’ the influence of a New Eng- 
land woman, also a teacher, he was first instigated, at the 
age of thirty years, to read Shakespeare. Hudson, however, 
unconsciously contradicts this report in his edition of Shake- 
speare, 1851, vol. 3, p. 142, in the Introduction to As you 
like it, when he writes, “ Rosalind was in love, as I have 
been with the comedy these forty years.” This is, of course, 
an exaggeration. Hudson was, in 1851, but thirty-seven 
years of age ; still it implies a life-long acquaintanceship with 
Shakespeare. 

After leaving the South, he edited for a few years the New 
York Churchman, later the American Church Monthly. He 
was ordained priest in the Episcopal church in Litchtield, 
Conn., 1858-1860, went as chaplain during the Civil War 
and finally became Professor of Shakespeare in Boston Uni- 
versity. In 1844 he began writing lectures on Shakespeare, 
which he is known to have delivered in many parts of the 
country: in Baltimore in 1846, as reported in The Western 
Continent of that year; in New York, according to the Ver 
York World, Dec. 14, 1860, Feb. 9, 1861 (Barton Catalog 
under Hudson, p. 131). 
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In 1851-1856 he brought out: “The works of Shake- 
speare: the text carefully restored according to the first edi- 
tions; with introductions, notes original and selected, and a 
life of the poet; by the Rev. H. N. Hudson, A.M. In 
eleven volumes. Boston and Cambridge: James Monroe 
and Company. 1851-56.” Portrait: the Chandos. Wood- 
cuts. 12°, 18} cm. The editor announces in the Preface 
(vol. 1, p. vii), that this is an American issue of the Chis- 
wick edition of 1826, retaining its advantages without its 
defects. He also says (p. vii) that the Chiswick edition had 
never been reprinted in this country, a rather astonishing 
statement when we remember that we have above counted up 
to 1850 some fifteen editions reprinted from the Chiswick, 
in New York, Hartford, and Boston, including Peabody’s, 
which takes Singer for the basis in both notes and text, chang- 
ing the latter only to restore the first folio readings (Peabody, 
1836, vol. 1, Advertisement). Hudson likewise asserts that 
the chief standard of the true text is the folio of 1623, and 
makes the presumptuous statement: * “ If a thorough revisal 
of every line, every word, every letter, and every point, with 
a continual reference to the original copies, be a reasonable 
ground of confidence, then we can confidently assure the 
reader that he will here find the genuine text of Shake- 
speare”’ (vol. 1, p. viii). 

It would not be practicable, even if worth while, to give 
a list of the many textual changes introduced by Hudson, 
most of them unnecessary or unimportant and most of them 
not from the first folio or quartos, but from other critics. 
_ His original emendations have little force. The Cambridge 
edition records Hudson’s recklessness in this line. In the 
Tempest there are 22 emendations, aside from those of the 
first folio, six of them original, the remaining from Daniel, 
Wright, Spedding, Crosby, etc. Many of the other plays 
have an equal or greater number of unwarranted changes. 
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The termination ed of the verbs, participles and _participial 
adjectives, because it affects the rhythm, is printed with 
scrupulous adherence to the original text. “In size of 
volume, in type, and style of execution” (vol. 1, p. vii), 
the Chiswick edition has been exactly followed. Even the 
wood-cuts have been reproduced. Many of Singer’s foot- 
notes have been omitted as superfluous, many abridged and 
condensed, and others added, drawing “with the utmost 
freedom from all the sources accessible” (vol. 1, p. xii), 
“The notes written or compiled by the American editor are 
discriminated by the signature ‘H’” (vol. 1, p. xi). 

As a good specimen of the notes signed “H,” two are 
quoted out of a large number of similar ones:—Singer, 
1826, vol. 1, Tempest, p. 70: “5. That is, bring more than 
are sufficient. ‘Corollary the addition or vantage above 
measure, an overplus, or surplusage.’—Blount ;” Hudson, 
vol. 1, p. 81: “6. i.e, bring more than enough ; corollary 
meaning a surplus number. H.”—Singer, vol. 1, p. 70: 
“6, Stover is fodder for cattle, as hay, straw, and the like ; 
estovers is the old law term, it is from estourier, old French ;”’ 
—Hudson, vol. 1, p. 81, note 7: “Stover is fodder for 
cattle, as hay, straw, and such like; still used thus in the 
north of England. H.” 

In spite of the expressed desire “to encumber his [Shake- 
speare’s] language with no more, in the shape of comment, 
than is necessary to render the text intelligible” (vol. 1, 
p. xii), there are many notes like the following :—vol. 1, 
Tempest, Act I, Se. 1, pp. 17 f.— Play the men, note 3. 
That is, act with spirit, behave like men. Thus Baret in 
his Alvearie: ‘ To play the man, or to show himself a valiant 
man in any matter;’” vol. 1, ibid., Se. 2.—“Not a sou! 
but felt a fever of the mad, note 23. That is, such a fever 
as madmen feel when the frantic fit is on them.” 

Hudson’s most valued work was done in the lengthy 
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Introductions to each play, wherein he disavows any claim 
to originality. His “leading purpose is to gather up all the 
historical information that has yet been made accessible ” 
(vol. 1, p. xii), especially the results of the “indefatigable 
labours” of Collier and others. In these introductions the 
state of the original text, the date of the play, when printed, 
and the source are discussed, together with analyses of and 
criticisms of the plays, the latter founded mainly upon his 
lectures, published in two volumes in New York in 1848. 
These lectures are frequently merely rearranged and then 
incorporated verbatim in the introductions, so that it is 
almost impossible to treat them separately. It is in this 
field that Hudson has done his best work. He is of the 
school of Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Lamb, a philosophical, or, 
better, a subjective critic, representing himself as a mere 
mouth-piece of their opinions. “If I knew my own mind,” 
he says, “I have rather studied to avoid originality than to 
be original” (Lectures, vol. 1, p. vi). And again (vol. 2, 
p. 143), “ whatever may be their [his remarks’ ] demerits, I 
am sure they have not the demerit of originality.” This 
recalls Richard III’s, “I thank my God for my humility.” 

To the Chiswick edition, which omitted the poems, a 
supplementary volume was added containing a life.of Shake- 
speare, an historical sketch of the English drama before 
Shakespeare, poems and sonnets. Rowe’s account of the 
poet’s life forms an introductory chapter to The Life of 
Shakespeare. That ‘‘ Rowe’s account” is reprinted from 
Verplanck’s edition rather than from the original source is 
evident from the following agreements: Verplanck, 1847, 
vol. 1, Life, p. 6, “in the times of Henry V and Henry 
VI;” Rowe, 1709, vol. 1, p. ix, and all the others: “ Henry 
the Fifth’s and Henry the Sixth’s Times;” but Hudson 
follows Verplanck. Again Verplanck, vol. 1, p. 7, “gave 
him these four lines of verse ;”’ Rowe, vol. 1, p. xxxvI, 
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and others, “gave him these four verses ;”” Hudson the same 
as Verplanck. 

Of Hudson’s Life of Shakespeare (vol. X1, pp. xix- 
elxxviii), he himself says: “ The labours of Rowe, Malone, 
Collier, and Halliwell are all before us.... Of course no 
means of adding to the stock of matter lie within our reach, 
even if we had ever so much time and skill to prosecute 
such researches ; so that the most we can hope for is, to put 
into a compact and readable shape what others have col- 
lected.” And of his sketch of the Drama he writes (vol. 
XI, p. clxxx): “ Ample materials for the work are furnished 
to our hand in Warton’s History of English Poetry and 
Collier’s Annals of the Stage, so that the only merit or 
demerit we can claim is in selecting and condensing the 
matter as may best agree with our judgment and our space.” 
Also nearly one-half of the last chapter of his History of the 
Drama, entitled General Criticism, is quoted directly from 
Coleridge. 

Hudson’s criticisms of Shakespeare are at once a defense 
and a song of praise. Replying to the eighteenth century, 
which affirmed that the Poet was the product of a rude 
age and without art, he says: “The ages of Pericles, of 
Augustus, and of Leo, all together, can hardly show so 
much wealth of genius and of culture, as the single age of 
Elizabeth ” (Lectures, vol. 1, p. 99). And in some twelve 
pages (vol. 1, pp. 147-159) he discusses the difference 
between the classic and the romantic drama: the character- 
istic of the classic drama is simplicity ; that of the romantic 
is complexity ; each contains its laws within itself. “It is 
vain, therefore, to quarrel with the Shakspearian drama for 
departing from the classic models. The spirit of modern 
culture could no more have organized itself into the classic 
form than the soul of an eagle could organize itself into the 
form of a fish” (vol. 1, p. 158). 
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“In the romantic drama, therefore, the unities of time 
and place must obviously give way to higher and more 
important relations ; ” they “have nothing whatever to do, 
save as an altogether subordinate concern” (vol. 1, p. 164). 
“He [Shakespeare] showed himself the skilfulest of artists 
as well as the profoundest of philosophers ; and his achieve- 
ments are not more astonishing than his plans were judi- 
cious” (vol. 1, p. 166). “Shakspeare understood them 
[the unities] perfectly. He was the intimate friend of Ben 
Jonson, who understood the unities as well as Aristotle 
himself did” (vol. 1, p. 164). “I endeavored to vindicate 
Shakspeare from the criticisms of the dissecting school. . . . 
That Shakspeare developed his subjects organically and 
according to their innate laws, not according to any system 
of external rules, was spoken of as the crowning excellence 
of his works” (vol. 1, p. 167). Moreover Shakespeare 
lacked neither taste nor judgment (vol. 1, pp. 167-192). 
Shakespeare’s so-called ignorance is thus excused: “ But, 
inasmuch as Shakespeare’s geography and chronology are 
always accurate enough when such accuracy will serve the 
purpose of his art, it seems rather questionable whether in 
this case his inaccuracy should be set down to ignorance. 
Perhaps, after all, he showed as much knowledge here as 
he meant to show; and he must have been ignorant indeed, 
not to know that his geography was incorrect. It should be 
borne in mind that his purpose was art, not science (vol. 1, 
p- 113, Introduction, Two Gentlemen of Verona). Neither 
does he agree with the utilitarian views held by some critics 
with reference to Shakespeare’s aims, altho his utterances upon 
this subject became entangled in contradictions. Shakespeare 
did not toil for “money and bread, altogether thoughtless 
and reckless of fame” (Lectwres, vol. 1, p. 39). With 
reference to Shakespeare’s marriage he says in 1848 (vol. 1, 
p. 8), “though no stain appears on the private character of 
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either Shakspeare or his matron bride the union did ixt 
prove a fortunate one.” But in 1856 he has changed his 
opinion: “Some of the Poet’s later biographers and critics 
have taken it upon them to suppose that he was not happy 
in his marriage” (Edition 1856, vol. x1, p. Ixxiii). But 
there is no proof of this : “ The darling object of his London 
life evidently was,—that he might return to his native town 
with a handsome competence, and dwell in the bosom of his 
family ” (ibid., p. lxxiv). Shakespeare he regards as a great 
moral teacher: “For my part, I dare be known to think 
Shakspeare’s works a far better school of virtuous discipline 
than half the moral and religious books which are now put 
into the hands of youth” (Lectures, vol. 1, p. 79). “ His 
[Shakespeare’s] choice of a subject [the plot of Measure jor 
Measure] so ugly in itself is amply justified by the many 
sweet lessons of virtue and wisdom which he has used it as an 
opportunity of delivering. To have trained and taught a 
barbarous tale of cruelty and lust into such a rich mellow 
fruitage of poetry and humanity, may be safely left to off- 
set whatsoever of offence there may be in the play to modern 
taste” (Edition 1851, vol. 2, Int., p. 9). Even the poems 
can do no harm: “The vapours of sensual emotion are 
constantly blown away by the strong gale of thoughts and 
images, which rushes through the reader’s mind, and the 
triumph of the author’s genius over the impurity of the 
subject is rendered complete. One has little motive to read 
it for an ill purpose, he has to work so hard in order to 
follow it” (Lectures, vol. 1, pp. 27f.). Again “The poetry 
—or the philosophy which represents virtue and vice as sure 
of present recompense, is a lie, and as such can only come 
directly or indirectly, of the father of lies. And Shakspeare 
was just as far from stealing the robes of Satan to serve 
heaven in, as from stealing the robes of heaven to serve 
Satan in. Accordingly he gave his characters, good and bad, 
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a sphere wherein to develop themselves, and then dismissed 
them, as nature and as God dismisses them, into a higher 
order of things, to receive their reward or suffer their retribu- 
tion” (Lectures, vol. 1, pp. 83 f.). 

Shakespeare also probably wrote history with a purpose. 
{udson finds nothing incredible in the tradition handed 
down by Gildon that Shakespeare “in a conversation with 
Ben Jonson, said that, ‘finding the nation generally very 
ignorant of history, he wrote his historical plays in order to 
instruct the people in that particular.’ That he cared to 
make the stage a place of instruction as well as of pastime, 
appears in his Prologue to Henry viii, where he says— 
‘Such as give their money out of hope they may here find 
truth too’” (Edition 185%, vol. v1, Int. Henry vi, part 1, 
p. 6). 

The doctrine of the intellectual growth of Shakespeare’s 
mind, so elaborated by Verplanck, is upheld by Mudson, in 
spite of one statement which seems to indicate the contrary : 
“That harmony and completeness of mind, which others 
attain only by the longest and hardest labor, they [Homer 
and Shakespeare] seem to have brought into the world 
with them. A Milton and Schiller, however, struggle forth 
slowly and painfully into development, by parts and de- 
grees’’ (Lectures, vol. 1, p. 113). But elsewhere (Lectures, 
vol. 1, p. 220) he states in no indefinite terms: “I should 
be tempted to call this play [Zwo Gentlemen of Verona] the 
infant smile of Shakspeare’s genius ; it proves, what many 
seem to have doubted, that his genius had an infancy ; that 
it was not born full grown, ripe, and ready for service, but 
had to creep, totter and prattle; much observation, study, 
practice, experience, being required to develop it into man- 
hood and maturity.” 

Hudson dwells especially upon the organic unity of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic composition and characterization. “ Inci- 
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dents and characters were to be represented, not in the order 
of sensible juxtaposition or procession, but in that of cause 
and effect, of principle and consequence” (Ed., vol. x1, p, 
ecexxiii). “Organic structure” means “vital unity” like 
that of a “tree, which is in truth made up of a multitude of 
little trees, all growing from a common root, nourished by a 
common sap and bound together in a common life” (vol. x1, 
p-ceexxviii). ‘The organic fitness and correspondence of part 
with part... is equally maintained in his individual char- 
acterization ;... in his works, far more than in almost any 
others, everything appears to come, not from him, but from 
the characters.... The reason of which must be, that the 
word is most admirably suited to the character, the character 
to the word” (ibid., p. ecexxxvi). Other authors “ began 
at the surface, and worked the other way.” Shakespeare 
“begins at the heart of a character, and unfolds it outwards, 
forming and compacting all the internal parts and organs as 
he unfolds it” (ibid., p. ccexxxii). 

In the Lectures of 1848 Hudson’s style is often high- 
flown, witty, sarcastic, brilliant, exceedingly addicted to the 
antithetical balanced structure, on the whole. pleasing and 
popular. But in the Jatroductions to the plays of his edition 
of Shakespeare 1851-56 the diction is smoother and more 
dignified. The wit and excessive antithesis of those first 
efforts are not so evident and scarcely appear except where 
the lectures have been bodily transferred to the Introduc- 
tions. 

Finally, in Hudson, the new criticism of the nineteenth 
century appears in full swing, the subjective criticism under 
the guidance of Coleridge and Schlegel, determined to praise 
and pardon and intolerant of any unfavorable comment of 
one whom they delight to call not only the greatest of all 
poets, but also the greatest of all dramatic artists. 

Hudson’s edition met with the approbation of the critics 
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of his day. In the North American Review, vol. 84, 1857, 
p. 203, Edward 8. Gould says that Redfield’s Collier’s has 
the best of all texts. ‘On the other hand, as to the size of 
volume, typographical arrangement, completeness of explana- 
tory notes, and full analysis of the characters of the plays, 
with their histories, Mr. Hudson’s work may safely chal- 
lenge competition with the long array of his predecessors.’ 
“Chronologically speaking, this method of analyzing the 
poet’s characters is after that of Coleridge and of Mrs. Jame- 
son; but Mr. Hudson has so improved on his models, that 
he is but little more indebted to them, than Shakespeare was 
to his predecessors for the plots of his plays” (ibid., p. 201). 
And Richard Grant White in his edition of Shakespeare, 
1857-66, vol. 1, footnote, p. cclxxix, writes : “Two editions 
of remarkable merit were afterwards published in the United 
States: one by the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, and the other 
by the Rev. Mr. Hudson. These editors, however, formed 
their text rather upon an eclectic study of the labors of their 
immediate predecessors than upon a collation of the old 
readings, or even a thorough investigation of the whole field 
of Shakespearian textual eriiicism. Mr. Verplanck’s edition 
is distinguished by the judgment, taste, and scholarship 
which guided his editorial labors; Mr. Hudson’s by the 
originality of thought and vigor of style in the critical essays 
which precede each play.” 

Meanwhile had appeared : “ The Works of Shakespeare, the 
text regulated by the receatly discovered folio of 1632, con- 
taining early manuscript emendations, with a history of the 
stage, a life of the poet, and an introduction to each play by 
J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. To which are added, glossa- 
rial and other notes and the readings of former editions. 
Redfield: New York, 1853, i-cvii, 1-968 pp. Portrait, 
the Droeshout. Illustrations. 1 vol. 4°, 25 em.” The 
editor, Mr. George Long Duyckinck (1822-63), an accom- 
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plished scholar of New York city, says in the preface that 
the text of the plays is from J. Payne Collier’s edition 
published in London a few months previous, “embodying 
the manuscript emendations recently discovered by him in a 
copy of the second folio edition of 1632. The text of the 
Poems, the Life of Shakespeare, the account of the early Eng- 
lish Drama, and the separate prefaces [printed all together 
at the beginning of the plays] are from the octavo edition 
in 1844, by the same editor.” New footnotes were added 
“ illustrative of obsolete words, expressions and customs . . . 
derived from... Collier, Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere, . . . 
Dyce, Douce, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, . . . Verplanck 
and Hudson, with such aid as a long acquaintance with the 
Dramatic and general Literature of the age of Elizabeth and 
James could furnish.” ‘ Notes, pointing out or commenting 
upon the sentiments expressed in the text, have been pur- 
posely avvuided, it being presumed that the reader having 
been furnished with every material for the employment of 
a correct taste and judgment, will prefer to exercise these 
faculties for himself.” ‘Comment of this description, which 
has often been carried to an impertinent or tedious extreme, 
has also been avoided in noting the variations between the 
text of the present and that of previous editions. The 
reader has been placed in possession of the old by the side 
of the new readings, and left to an unbiased choice between 
them” (Preface, pp. 3, 4). This recalls the tone of protest 
heard against verbal criticism in the Advertisement to the 
1795 edition. 

The editor’s principal merit, little as it was and long since 
out of date, was stated in a complimentary notice by Edward 
S. Gould, which appeared in the North American Review of 
Jaauary, 1857, pp. 202f.: “So far as the text of Shake- 
speare is concerned, we consider Redfield’s reprint of Collier 
altogether the best edition that ever has been published. 
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Collier’s volume was incomplete in this respect,—that while 
it contained all the Ms. annotator’s corrections, it did not 
designate where the corrections were made. In Redfield’s 
edition these are all, or nearly all, pointed out by footnotes 
at the bottom of each page.” 

The same edition without the portrait and illustrations, 
and with the Introductions placed before the respective plays, 
was also issued in eight volumes by Redfield, in the same 
year, 1853, 16°, 17 cm., and the Barton Catalog 101 records 
what is doubtless but another edition of Redfield’s one 
volume publication: “ The works of Shakespeare. The text 
regulated by the recently discovered folio of 1632, contain- 
ing early manuscript emendations. With a history of the 
stage, a life of the poet, and an introduction to each play 
by J. P. Collier. To which are added, glossarial and other 
notes and the readings of former editions. Redfield: New 
York, 1857 (1) 4, (1) evii, 966 pp. Portrait, the Droeshout. 
Illustrated. 8°. The engraved title-page is dated 1853” 
(Barton Catalog, 101). 

Charles Knight’s edition, “ The comedies, histories, trage- 
dies, and poems of William Shakspere, with a biography, and 
studies of his works by Charles Knight. Pictorial and 
national edition. In 8 v. Boston: Little Brown, and co. 
1853, 8°,” is “the London edition with a new title page” 
according to the Barton Catalog, 89. 

In 1854-56, Martin and Johnson brought out a preten- 
tious three-volume edition: “The complete works of Shake- 
speare, from the original text: carefully collated and com- 
pared with the editions of Halliwell, Knight, and Collier : 
with historical and critical introductions, and notes to each 
play ; and a life of the great dramatist, by Charles Knight. 
Illustrated with new and finely executed steel engravings, 
chiefly portraits in character of celebrated American actors, 
drawn from life, expressly for this edition. New York : 
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Martin, Johnson, and company. [1854-1856.] 3. vols, 
i-liv. 1725 pp. Portrait, the Chandos. 4°, 28 cm.” The 
engraved title-pages of vols. two and three are dated 1856, 
The illustrations are dated 1854-1856. The publishers 
announce in the preface that “this is the first illustrated 
quarto edition that has appeared for many years, and the 
first that has ever been issued in this country” (vol. 1, p. vy). 
“The text was .. . carefully collated by a competent Shake- 
spearian scholar with the editions of the three most dis- 
tinguished Shakespearian editors of the day—John Payne 
Collier, Charles Knight, and James Orchard Halliwell ; and 
the notes are from the pen of the latter gentleman and of other 
eminent commentators [without credit].... The same care 
was taken with the historical and critical introductions, which 
contain the united judgments of the most distinguished 
Shakespearian critics and antiquaries of the past and present 
times.... The result is. . . an edition which unites elegance 
of form, richness and interest of illustration, purity of text, 
and valuable editorial matter, in a greater degree than ay 
other that has ever been offered to the American public” 
(vol. 1, pp. v f.). 

A collation of all the Introductions and notes (incon- 
veniently collected at the end of each play) and the text 
of one play, Richard ITI, proves conclusively that Tallis’s 
pirated copy of Halliwell, London and New York, 1850- 
53, has been the basis. Richard III is reprinted exactly 
even to punctuation and peculiar divisions of the lines. The 
textual deviations are from the Perkins folio as found in 
Collier, 1853. The introductions and notes of The Tempest, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Measure for Measure are reprinted verbatim from Tallis. 
The introductions and notes to all the historical plays and 
the tragedies are taken from Tallis changed only in the 
introductions by abridgment, often three pages of Tallis 
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appearing as one page in Martin-Johnson; see Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Lear, the omissions being usually the charac- 
ter-analyses. In the introductions to Titus Andronicus and 

eline alone are sentences re-worded, one in each. Only 
about one-half of the notes to most of the plays are retained, 
and the others are often abridged. Once only has Martin’s 
editor forgot himself and assigned the notes to their rightful 
owner, H. T. [Henry Tyrrell], the notes to King Henry IV, 
part 1, being signed “ H. T.” 

But the introductions and notes to Comedy of Errors, Much 
Ado About Nothing, Love's Labour’s Lost, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Merchant of Venice, As you like it, Taming of the 
Shrew, All's well that ends well, Twelfth Night and Winter’s 
Tale are not from Tallis but seem composed by a different 
and more independent hand, altho they are compilations from 
Collier, Knight, the 1826 Variorum, ete., dealing mainly 
with the sources and dates of the respective plays and very 
little with subjective criticism. Possibly they are reprinted 
from some edition which the writer has not seen, The order 
also of these last mentioned comedies differs from that of 
Tallis, to follow Collier. Hence we see that whatever merit 
. this edition may have lies in the textual emendations made, 
according to the Preface, “by a competent Shakespearian 
scholar.” But, judging of the text from Richard IIT, what 
is not Tallis’s is from the Perkins folio. However, the 
other plays may offer bolder changes, for in the first and 
second acts of Much Ado About Nothing, Imogen is given 
“a few unimportant speeches, hitherto assigned to Leonato” 
because it seems unlikely to the editor that Imogen should 
be twice introduced in the stage direction in the original, 
“had she not been intended by the poet for one of the char- 
acters’’ (vol. 1, note 1, p. 257). The suggestion for illus- 
trations was taken from the Tallis edition. The latter has 
steel engravings of the greatest actors of the world ; Martin- 
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Johnson & Co. have steel engravings of the most celebrated 
American actors. 

In 1855 appeared another one-volume edition of the great 
poet, called “ Jewett’s Collier’s Edition: The complete works of 
William Shakespeare, comprising his plays and poems, with 
a history of the stage, a life of the poet, and an introduction 
to each play ; the text of the plays corrected by the manu- 
script emendations contained in the recently discovered folio 
of 1632. By J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. To which 
are added, glossarial and explanatory notes, and notes to the 
emendations, containing the readings of former editions, by 
John L. Jewett. With new and original designs by T. H. 
Matteson, Engraved by Alexander Anderson. New York: 
Published by George F. Cooledge & Brother. [1855]. 4°, 
25 era.” Portrait, the Chandos, engraved by J. Cochran, the 
same as in the Harness 1848 edition of Cooledge & Brother. 
The “new and original designs” are wretched wodod-cuts, 
The Preface (pp. v f.) says: “Convinced from the conclusions 
of able critics, and from our own examination, that Mr. Col- 
lier’s text of Shakespeare, embodying the emendations of the 
folio of 1632, is far the most perfect extant, it has been made 
the basis of the present edition.” “ Being without notes, or 
any means of distinguishing the new readings, for the present 
work we have collated it with the best modern editions, 
principally with those of Verplanck and Singer, and denoted 
its variations from them by figures, which are placed before 
the word or passage referred to. The reading of former 
editions is inserted under corresponding figures, in the ‘ Notes 
to the Emendations’ at the close of the volume. The means 

are thus furnished not only of comparing this edition with 
previous ones, but of restoring the former reading whenever 
desirable. Our text of the Poems is from Collier’s edition 
of 1844.” Collier’s History of the Enalish Stage to the Time 
of Shakespeare, the Life of Shakespeare, and the introductions 
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to the plays, all abridged, are also from Collier’s edition of 
1844. The introductions are bunched together after the 
Life, as previously by Redfield in 1853, who had likewise 
noted the Ms. emendations (p. vi). “More than ordinary 
pains have been bestowed upon the footnotes of this edition, 
in order to obviate the necessity of looking beyond the 
volume itself for anything needful to its proper elucidation ” 
(p. vi). The editorial work, eclectic and devoted entirely to 
textual and glossarial criticism, is of no especial value. 

We now come to one who has been heralded as the 
greatest of American editors and one with whom the present 
investigation must close. From 1857 to 1866 there ap- 
peared : “ The Works of William Shakespeare, the plays edited 
from the folio of Mpcxx11I, with various readings from all 
the editions and all the commentators, notes, introductory 
remarks, a historical sketch of the text, an account of the 
rise and progress of the English drama, a memoir of the 
poet, and an essay upon his genius. By Richard Grant 
White. Boston: Little Brown and Company. 1857-1866. 
12mo, 20 em. Portraits, Illustrations, Facsimiles. The por- 
traits are, in vol. 1, the Felton, in vol. 2, the Droeshout ” 
(Barton Cat., 102). The Memoirs are illustrced with seven 
wood-cuts. “The utmost care has been taken to present 
Shakespeare’s words as nearly as possible with syllabic 
faithfulness to the form in which he and his contemporaries 
used them; such faithfulness, it need hardly be said, not 
requiring, except in extremely rare instances, a conformity 
to the irregular orthography of the Elizabethan period ” 
(vol. 11, p. 5). “The edition has thus far been punctuated 
with great care ;—the first time that that by no means 
trifling task has ever been performed for these works, 
except with regard to passages which have been discussed 
as obscure, or which are entirely deforme.! by the punctua- 
tion of the first folio.” “The editor has confined his labors 
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to the text and to subjects directly connected with it... . 
Such views as he may wish to express of any particular 
work, passage, or character of Shakespeare’s . . . he will here- 
after present by themselves ” (vol. 11, p. 5). White insists, 
as Hudson before him had done, upon the importance of 
exactness in reprinting the text of the folio, especially in 
final ed and contractions. “I am, however,” he remarks, 
“no champion of the readings of the first folio, as such; . . . 
in those cases [where it is corrupt] it is to be corrected 
boldly ” (vol. 1, p. x). 

Hence it is to textual criticism alone that this edition, 
called epoch-making [Knortz, p. 43], owes its main value. 
A table printed in volume xu shows in convenient form the 
textual changes made by White, some fifteen pages of thei, 
enough surely “to awaken some solicitude in the editor, . . . 
were he not conscious of the reverent spirit in which the 
corrections have been made, and the logical conditions to 
which he held himself inexorably bound, even after percep- 
tion and judgment had done their work” (vol. 1, p. 2). 
An investigation of the emendations, however, reveals the 
fact that he, like many cf his predecessors, fell short of his 
high aims. For many of the changes are unnecessary, and 
some of them, to say the least, no improvement; Love's 
Labour's Lost, Act I, Se. 1, “You three, Birone, R. G. 
W.;” Act I, Se. 2, “ Mote (not moth) the name of the page, 
R. G. W.;” Act IV, Se. 3, “and so say I, and ay [I, f.] 
the fool; ” ibid., “ it kills me, ay [I, f.];” Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act V, Se. 2, “Though the house give glimmering 
light, R.G.W.” [The folio Through is better]. His “Table 
of Readings, ete.,” exhibits several inaccuracies: e¢. g., Mer- 
chant of Venice, Act I, Se. 3, “land-thieves and water-thieves, 
R. G. W.;” but Jand thieves and water thieves, Singer 
edition 2, Eccles conjecture, (Cambridge ed., p. 348). On 
the other hand, most of the emendations are made sanely, 
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wild guesses are avoided, and there is an effort, even if not 
always successful, to be conservative, i. ¢., to follow, when- 
ever possible, the first folio or the best quartos. 

The introductions and the notes, collected at the end of 
each play in the inconvenient fashion started by Verplanck, 
are brief and deal only with “the formation and maintenance 
of a sound text, and the explanation of obsolete phrases and 
customs” (vol. 1, Preface, p. xxviii). He resists “all tempta- 
tions to expressions of individual admiration and to esthetic 
criticism, Neither the Antony nor the Brutus of my hero, 
I come neither to bury nor to praise him” (ibid.). It is 
interesting to compare Richard Grant White’s Introductions 
with those of Hudson. Barring the extensive subjective erit- 
icism of the latter, nearly every point discussed at length by 
Hudson, is taken up and tersely stated by White, who usually 
agrees with Hudson’s conclusions, altho often arguing them 
out more clearly and vigorously than Hudson. When not 
Hudson, then Knight, Collier, or Verplanck, were the sug- 
gestive basis. The only original work claimed by Richard 
Grant White in these Introductions is carefully set down in 
the “Table of Readings, ete.” (vol. xu: A):—The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Iniroduction: “The order and date of the 
production of the Falstaff plays, and the evidence of the 
hasty writing of the first sketch of this comedy. The two 
parts of Henry IV were written as early as 1597;... Henry 
V was written in 1599;... the first sketch of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was written in some odd fortnight of 1598. 
It was enlarged and perfected in or after 1603, as appears 
from the allusion to the copious creation of knights by James 
I, which took place in that year; and by the fine passage in 
the Fairy Scene alluding to Windsor and the Order of the 
Garter” (vol. 2, p. 207). Measure for Measure: “ Period 
of the action. The period of the action of this play, which 
has been hitherto considered, and even pronounced, to be 
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undeterminable, is clearly defined [to be 1485] by the first 
few lines of the second Scene of the first Act, and by our 
knowledge of the source of the plot” (vol. 3, p. 9). The 
Comedy of Errors: “The manner and time of the production 
of the play.... In the extravagant Scenes, he deliberately 
imitated . . . the versification of the old play [a rude imita- 
tion of the Menaechmi] and perhaps adopted some of it with 
improvement ;... this was done about 1589-90; and the 
play thus produced may have been somewhat rewritten by 
him in its first and last Scenes in the long period during 
which it remained unprinted in the possession of the thea- 
tre” (vol. 3, pp. 137 f.) Much ado about nothing: “That 
the motive of the play is much ado about noting ; and that 
its name was accordingly pronounced: ‘nothing’ having 
been pronounced noting in Shakespeare’s day.”” A Midswm- 
mer Night’s Dream: “Shakespeare the first to bring fairies 
upon the stage, and to call Robin Goodfellow Puck or Hob- 
geblin. This comedy probably one of author’s early works.” 
Taming of the Shrew: “Three hands traceable in it. The 
old Taming of a Shrew probably written by Greene, Marlowe, 
and perhaps Shakespeare.” This sums up Richard Graat 
White’s original contribution to the Introductions ; but he 
concerned himself still further with an elaborate argument 
“on the Authorship of the three parts of King Henry the 
Sixth” (vol. vi, pp. 403-468). It had been originally 
printed for private circulation, twenty-five copies, slightly 
different, by the Riverside Press: H. O. Houghton and Co. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1859, and dedicated to Charles Eliot 
Norton. The result of the long dissertation is the conclusion 
that about 1587 or 1588, Shakespeare was engaged to assist 
Marlowe, Greene, and perhaps Peele, in dramatizing the 
events of King Henry the Sizxth’s reign; that by his talents 
in this line he gained promotion and about 1591 undertook 
to rewrite the three plays in which he had had so large a 
hand (vol. vi, p. 468). 
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Richard Grant White entertains only utilitarian views of 
Shakespeare’s motives ; “The whole tenor of his'life shows 
that he labored as a playwright solely that he might obtain 
the means of going back to Stratford to live the life of an 
independent gentleman” (Memoirs, vol. 1, p. Ixvi). “In 
writing the Histories he had the same purpose as in writing 
the Comedies and Tragedies ; that purpose always being, to 
make a good play; and with him a good play was one 
which would fill the theatre whenever it was performed” 
(Introduction to King John, vol. vi, p. 7). “He wrote 
Histories because they suited the taste of the day”... “not 
to historical plan or instructive purpose of any kind” do we 
owe them (ibid., p. 8), contrary to the opinion of Dr. John- 
son and Knight. 

Altho he merely touches upon the “growth” theory, he 
evidently believes in it: “The comparatively timid style 
and unskilful structure of The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
show that it was the work of Shakespeare’s earliest years as 
a dramatic writer” (vol. 2, p. 103). Contrary to Hudson, 
he does not believe that Shakespeare wrote with any moral 
purpose: “ Many people have given themselves serious con- 
cern as to the moral influence of Shakespeare’s plays ; and 
critics of great weight, fulfilling their function, have gone 
down far, and staid down long, in the attempt to fathom 
the profound moral purpose which they were sure must be 
hidden in the depths of these grand compositions. But the 
direct moral influence of Shakespeare is nothing, and we 
may be sure that he wrote with no moral purpose. He 
sought only to present life; and the world which he shows 
us, like that in which we live, teaches us moral lessons 
according to our will and our capacity ” (vol. 1, p. cexliv). 
However, in his Life and Genius of Shakespeare, 1865, a 
separate issue, with very slight changes, of the Memoirs, 
Essay on Shakespeare’s Genius and the English Drama, from 
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volume 1 of his Edition, ete., p. 240, he says: “there is no 
moral taint in any of his [Shakespeare’s] works,—nothing 
that can debauch the mind of the pure and innocent.” 
Richard Grant White had little patience with the German 
school of Shakespearian criticism : “In plays written as daily 
labor, by a man who composed sometimes in joint author- 
ship, and who worked over the old material which lay 
nearest to his hand, and was best suited to his money-mak- 
ing purpose, always saving time and trouble as much as 
possible,—in such plays, as produced, what folly to seek, as 
some have sought, a central thought, a great psychological 
motive!” “ From all that we know of Shakespeare and his 
circumstances, and all that can be extracted from his plays 
without torture we may be sure that the great central 
thoughts and inner motives which have been sought out for 
his various dramas, by critics of the German school, could 
he but come back and hear them, would excite only his 
smiling wonder.” ‘ Every worthy reader of Shakespeare 
must see that his peculiar power as a dramatist lies in his 
treatment of character.... This was his dramatic art, and 
this it was in which he had neither teacher nor model” 
(vol. 1, p. eexxxi). White believes in the absolute imper- 
sonality of Shakespeare’s characters, with one exception : 
‘“‘Shakespeare made souls to his characters; he did not give 
them his own.” ... Only in the sonnets “He pours out 
his own woes with a freedom in which he equals, but with 
a manliness in which he far surpasses Byron. It is as a 
dramatist that he is self-oblivious” (vol. 1, p. ccxxxiv). 
Speaking of Shakespeare’s style, he says, “It is not to be 
defined at all; it is a mystery.””—“The man has never yet 
written, except Shakespeare, who could produce ten lines 
having that quality, which, for lack of other name, we call 
Shakespearian.” ‘He is often undeniably incorrect, in 
consequence, partly, of the syntactical usage of his day, ... 
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and partly of his own neglect to revise carefully that which 
he wrote so fluently. His occasional errors which are not 
of the former kind appear only in his plays; they are not 
found in the poems, which he wrote for perusal” (vol. 1, 
pp. ceix f.). His versification was full of irregularities. 
“Yet of all English, as well as of all modern poets, Shake- 
speare, in respect to his versification as in all other respects 
is the supreme master” (vol. 1, p. cexix). And the climax 
of praise is reached in the following: “It is the second-rate 
men, great yet second, who form schools.... But the 
supremely divine is ever a mystery. This is especially true 
of Shakespeare” (vol. 1, p. ecli). 

Richard Grant White’s edition met with a flattering 
reception. In the North American Review of January, 1859, 
shortly after the appearance of the first four volumes of the 
Comedies, E. A. Abbott devoted some nine pages to a con- 
sideration of their merits. According to Abbott, the value 
of an edition consists in the purity of the text and the 
character of the notes, and the first great claim of this 
edition on the public regard is its purity of text, the result 
of five years of severe revision. “ As to explanatory matter, 
common sense is the characteristic of this edition, both in 
plan and execution. The f..st source of interpretation for a 
doubtful passage is to be found in the context” (p. 251), 
and Shakespeare is made to elucidate himself. Abbott, 
however, took White at his word and hence gave but a 
superficial criticism. 

James Russell Lowell made a much more elaborate study 
of this edition, which he reported in The Atlantic Monthly, 
1859, January (pp. 111-121) and February (pp. 241-260). 
His demands for a perfect editor are not so simple as 
Abbott’s: “(1) a thorough glossological knowledge of the 
English contemporary with Shakespeare; (2) enough logical 
acuteness of mind and metaphysical training to enable him 
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to follow recondite processes of thought ; (3) such a convic- 
tion of the supremacy of his author as always to prefer his 
thought to any theory of his own; (4) a feeling for music, 
and so much knowledge of the practice of other poets as 
to understand that Shakespeare’s versification differs from 
theirs as often in kind as in degree; (5) an acquaintance 
with the world as well as with books ; (6) what is, perhaps, 
of more importance than all, so great a familiarity with the 
working of the imaginative faculty in general, and of its 
peculiar operation in the mind of Shakespeare, as will... 
enable him to understand fully that the Gothic Shakespeare 
often superimposed upon the slender column of a single 
word, that seems to twist under it, but does not,—like the 
quaint shafts in cloisters,—a weight of meaning which the 
modern architects of sentences would consider wholly unjus- 
tifiable by correct principle. It would be unreasonable to 
expect a union of all these qualifications in a single man, but 
we think that Mr. White combines them in larger proportion 
than any editor with whose labours we are acquainted ” (vol. 
3, pp. 120 f.). In fact, according to Lowell, he possesses all 
except the first requisite. 

White’s faults are thus stated :—“his very acumen some- 
times misleads him into fancying a meaning where none 
exists, or at least none answerable to the clarity and precision 
of Shakespeare’s intellect ; he is too hasty in his conclusions 
as.to the pronunciation of words and the accuracy of rhymes 
in Shakespeare’s day, and he has been seduced into them by 
what we cannot help thinking a mistaken theory as to certain 
words, as moth and nothing for example; ... he shows, here 
and there, a glimpse of Americanism, especially misplaced in 
an edition of the poet whose works do more than anything 
else, perhaps, to maintain the sympathy of the English race ; 
and... his prejudice against the famous corrected folio of 
1632 leads him to speak slightingly of Mr. Collier, to whom 
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all lovers of our early literature are indebted... . But after 
all these deductions, we remain of the opinion that Mr. 
White has given us the best edition [for substance, scope, 
and aim] hitherto published, and we do not like him the 
less for an occasional crotchet’’ (January, p. 121). “The 
chief matter must in all cases be the text, and the faults we 
find in him do not, as a general rule, affect that” (February, 
1859, p. 244). 

Mr. Lowell has taken his task very seriously, and pain- 
fully compared, “note by note, and reading by reading,” 
White’s edition with those of Knight, Collier, and Dyce 
(ibid., p. 244). “ We notice particularly his discussion of 
the authorship of the verses signed J. M. S. as a good 
example of the delicacy and acuteness of his criticism.” 
(ibid). “We cannot but commend highly the self-restraint 
which marks these brief and pithy prefaces, and the perti- 
nency of every sentence to the matter in hand... Shak- 
speare himself has left us a pregnant satire on dogmatical 
and categorical aesthetics in the closet-scene between Hamlet 
and Polonius” (ibid., p. 245).... “We are glad to see, 
likewise, with what becoming indifference the matter of 
Shakspeare’s indebtedness to others is treated by Mr. White 
in his Introductions. There are many commentators who 
seem to think they have wormed themselves into the secret 
of the Master’s inspiration when they have discovered the 
sources of his plots. But what he took was by right of 
eminent domain ; and was he not to resuscitate a theme and 
make it immortal, because some botcher had tried his hand 
upon it before, and left it for stone-dead?” (ibid., p. 245). 

. “The freshness of many of Mr. White’s observations 
struck us with very agreeable surprise ... we love the 
expression of honest praise, of sifted and considerate judg- 
ment, and we think that a laborious collation justifies us in 
saying that in acute discrimination of aesthetic shades of 
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expression, and often of textual niceties, Mr. White is supe- 
rior to any previous editor” (ibid., p. 246). For some of 
the many notes which please Mr. Lowell we can only refer 
to his list on p. 246 of February, 1859. “ We quite agree 
with Mr. White and Mr. Knight in their hearty dislike of 
the Steevens-system of versification, but we think that Cole- 
ridge has misled both of them in what he has said about 
the pauses and retardations of verses.... Mr. White has 
in many cases wisely and properly made halting verses 
perfect in their limbs by easy transpositions, and we think 
he is perfectly right in refusing to interpolate a syllable, but 
wrong in assuming that we have Shakspeare’s metre where 
we have no metre at all” (ibid., p. 249). He notes two 
iustances where White has altered the text fur the worse 
(ibid., pp. 250 f.): Tempest, Act Lil, Se. 3, “to belch you 
up” [F]; and Comedy of Errors, Act II, Se. 2, “thou one 
dishonoured.” In both cases the first folio text might well 
stand. “We have said, that we considered the style and 
matter of Mr. White’s notes excellent. ... There are two or 
three which we think in questionable taste, and one where 
the temptation to say a sharp thing has led the editor to 
vulgarize the admirable Benedict, and to misinterpret the 
text in a way so unusual for him that it is worth a com- 
ment; Much Ado About Nothing, Act ILI, Se. 2, p. 329, 
note, And when was he wont to wash his face?” (p. 251), 

Lowell also discovered that White was not accurate: 
“We have not been at the trouble of verifying every one of 
Mr. White’s ‘hithertos,’ but we did so in two plays, and 
found in Midsummer Night’s Dream four, and in Much Ado 
two cases, where the reading claimed as a restoration occurred 
also in Mr. Knight’s excellent edition of 1842. These over- 
sights do not affect the correctness of Mr. White’s text, but 
they diminish our confidence in the accuracy of the collation 
to which he lays claim.” “The chief objection which we 
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have to make against Mr. White’s text is, that he has per- 
versely allowed it to continue disfigured by vulgarisms of 
grammar and spelling” (p. 252). “ We regret Mr. White’s 
glossological excursions the more because they are utterly 
supererogatory, and because they seem to imply a rashness 
of conclusion which can very seldom be laid to his charge as 
respects the text. He volunteers, without the least occasion 
for it, an opinion that abye and abide are the same word 
(which they are not), suggests that vile and vild (whose 
etymology, he says, is obscure) may be related to the Anglo- 
Saxon hyldan, and tells us that dom is Anglo-Saxon for 
house, ete.” (pp. 253 f.). “ But it is after Mr. White has been 
bitten by the oestvwm of Shakspearian pronunciation that he 
becomes thoroughly contradictory of himself, especially after 
he has taken up the notion that Much Ado About Nothing 
is Much Ado About Noting, and that th was not sounded in 
the England of Shakspeare” (p. 254). This notion Lowell 
proves false, and exposes many other of White’s incon- 
sistences and fantastic ideas. “We have been minute in 
criticising this part of Mr. White’s notes, because we think 
his investigations misdirected, the results at which he arrives 
mistaken, aud because we hope to persuade him to keep a 
tighter rein on his philological zeal in future.” Whatever 
he has to say in that line would better appear in a separate 
treatise (p. 258). 

In conclusion Lowell says: “ We have subjected his vol- 
umes to a laborious examination such as few books receive, 
because the text of Shakspeare is a matter of common and 
great concern, and they have borne the trial, except in these 
few impertinent particulars, admirably. Mr. Dyce and Mr. 
Singer are only dry commonplace books of illustrative 
quotations; Mr. Collier has not wholly recovered from his 
‘Corr. fo’-madness; Mr. Knight is too diffuse; and we 
repeat our honest persuasion, that Mr. White has thus far 
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given us the best extant text, while the fullness of his notes 
gives his edition almost the value of a variorum ” (p. 259), 

Thus wrote James Russell Lowell in 1859. In 1882 
Karl Knortz in his Shakespeare in America could affirm : 
“‘Einer der tiichtigsten lebenden Shakespeare-Kenner ist 
unstreitig Richard Grant White in New-York, dessen 1857- 
65 erschienene kritische Ausgabe der Werke des englischen 
Dramatikers epochemachend war” (p. 43). And in 1889 
the September number of Shakespeariana, p. 395, affirms : 
“ The edition published by Little, Brown & Co., and known 
as White’s Shakespeare, was and is one of the most admira- 
ble editions ever printed.” 

In what sense, however, White’s edition was epochmaking, 
the writer fails to understand. His aim was purity of text, 
conformity to the first folio. But this was not new, even in 
America. Peabody, Verplanck, and Hudson, not to mention 
many European editors, had openly stated that to be their 
object also, and claimed to have made careful collations with 
the original text. White merely continued in the same line 
as his predecessors, but performed his task better than they 
had done, while his keenness of intellect and legal training 
enabled him to argue out a few unsettled points to a plausible 


conclusion. 
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XXIV.— POETRY, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION. 


Some thirty years ago, Matthew Arnold, in one of those 
magnificently cumulative passages with which he so loved 
to dazzle his readers, said of the future of poetry: “The 
future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, when it is 
worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will 
find an ever surer and surer stay. There is not a creed 
which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not 
shown to be questionable, not a received tradition which 
does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion has materialized 
itself in the fact, in the supposed fact, and now the fact is 
failing it. Poetry, on the other hand, attaches its emotion 
to the idea, the idea is' the fact. The strongest part of our 
religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.” 

A generation has passed since this prediction was made, 
a generation during which religion seems more than ever to 
have fallen into disuse, and poetry, at least latterly, to have 
become a lost art. Whether in that great body of poetry 
which has come down to us our race has found ‘an ever 
surer and surer stay’ would be difficult to determine. Sta- 
tistics fail to show how many English readers have substi- 
tuted Shakspere for the Bible, and Wordsworth for the 
Prayer Book. But is the nature of poetry such that it is 
capable of becoming a substitute for religion? Coleridge 
once stated that “every poet, when he is a great poet, is 
also a great philosopher,” and since every religion, however 
erude, has its philosophica: aspects,—though religion is 
always more than philosophy,—this remark of Coleridge’s 
offers a convenient approach to the issue raised by Arnold. 

Poetry is unique among the arts, for the sensuous medium 


1 The italics are Arnold’s. 
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of poetry is language, the natural vehicle of thought. For 
this reason poetry is able to present ideas of greater com- 
plexity than can any other art, and of developing such ideas 
more fully. The Divine Comedy is wider-reaching in its 
intellectual scope than any single painting, statue, symphony, 
or monument of architecture. Poetry, moreover, appeals to 
the understanding more directly than does any other art. 
To be susceptible to the full significance of the Sistine Ma- 
donna, one must be acquainted with the Christ Story. In 
a word, then, poetry touches human life at more points than 
does any other art, and may be more directly applicable. 
But to touch life at all points, and to be directly applicable 
would seem also to be the ideal of philosophy. Is not Cole- 
ridge right, then, and must it not be admitted that he only 
is a great poet who is likewise a great philosopher? 

If the term ‘philosopher’ is to be taken in its widest 
possible meaning, this would indeed be true. Whenever a 
man directs his attention to the general problems of life, he 
is, for the time being, a philosopher. Thus, poetry which con- 
cerns itself with life,—and all poetry concerns itself more or 
less closely with life, must, as Arnold said, be criticism of life, 
—will, in this general sense be philosophy. But here 
the analogy stops. Not all thought concerning life will 
prove to be true when tested by life as seen in its larger 
aspects. Much philosophy-poetry when thus tested will fail, 
but it will fail only as philosophy. It will not therefore fail 
also.as poetry. Coleridge himself said of philosophy, “The 
office of philosophical disquisition consists in just distinc- 
tion.” But he would have been the last to say that ‘just 
distinction’ was the office of poetry. Indeed, it is evident 
that Coleridge regarded philosophy much as we regard it to- 
day,—as the attempt, rigorously pursued, to find in the data 
of experience a principle, or principles, which shall enable us 
to give order to the knowledge gained by experience, and to 
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find in that order a reading of the universe. In a word, the 
hope of philosophy is to furnish us with what the Germans, 
with their genius for compounding words, so happily call 
a Weltanschauung. Certainly, however, it is not the function 
of poetry to provide a logically consistent Weltanschauwng. 
That the poet who could do this under the laws of poetic 
truth and poetic beauty would be great, no one would deny. 
But to reason from this, and to say that one’s final estimate 
of poetry is to be based upon the adequacy of the philosophy 
it advances, would mean that the final estimate of poetry is 
to be based on standards which lie outside of poetry itself. 
The art which cannot find within itself the canons of its own 
criticism, is not art, but something else. But let the method 
be admitted, if only to see whither it leads. 

If poetry is to be judged by the Anschauung it presents, 
then the greater part of what English-speaking peoples have 
been accustomed to regard as poetry is not poetry at all. 
Few of our greatest dramas could be called poetry, and none 
of our ballads. Dante, on this hypothesis, becomes, @. FE. D., 
the only really great poet; while Shakspere will fall far 
below Wordsworth, and Omar Khayyém. Yet some there 
are who venture to think Shakspere fairly great, although 
his philosophy, when there is any, is mainly Positivism, 
and Positivism, denying, as it does, the possibility of a 
Weltanschauung, is, strictly speaking, no philosophy at all ! 
Even if it be granted that Dante is the supreme poet, it 
certainly is not because of his Anschauung, that of Scho- 
lasticism, and the Medizval Church,—one which for many 
of us to-day is already inadequate. 

And now all that has been said of the relation of poetry 
to philosophy will hold true also of poetry and religion,—the 
Anschauung is again in the way. One cannot escape the fact 
that a religion must offer some view of reality. A religion 
may, indeed, lack a conception of God, yet there is no religion, 
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however primitive, which fails entirely either to offer some 
explanation of existence, or to designate personages or forces 
as objects of worship. In the primitive community, becauy 
of its limitations, it might indeed happen that poetry, for sheer 
lack of imaginative extension, would be forced to occupy 
itself with religious material. But the poetry of civilization 
should not be called upon to attempt the solution of the 
complex problems of its various religions. Still less would 
one care to assert that the multiple phenomena of repentance, 
conversion, redemption, and the like, were the most desirable 
subjects poetry could find, although poetry would not |. 
debarred from utilizing these at its pleasure. But such poetic 
achievement would have to be judged as poetry, not by the 
criteria of religion. On the side of content, poetry cannot 
be identified either with philosophy or with religion. Ye: 
the men whose opinions have been cited were poets of no 
inconsiderable power, one of whom possessed keen mets- 
physical insight, and the other, although disagreeing with 
accepted religious dogma, deep religious feeling. There is n 
one among English poets whose religious craving is 4 
everywhere brought out as is Matthew Arnold’s. Dover 
Beach could have been written only by a profoundly religious 
man, albeit a man whose religious yearnings had _ leen 
eternally disappointed. Surely these poets either saw or felt 
some underlying, some perhaps generally hidden, connection 


‘ between poetry and philosophy, and between poetry ani 


religion. Is the connection one that can be analyzed ? 

In the first place, the relationship is twofold : on the one 
hand creative; on the other, appreciative. It is the poet only 
who experiences it on the creative side; all of us may fe! 
it through appreciation. (Creatively, then, there is affinity 
between poetry, philosophy, and religion, for the impulse 
philosophize, and to postulate religious ultimates, is, in its 
final analysis, one with the impulse towards poetic creatiou. 
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The philosopher who is busy about the universe has but 
one end in view, to bring a seeming chaos into order by 
discovering those laws by which it may be rationalized and 
harmonized. To do this, he first must analyze the universe, 
and then resynthesize the results of his analysis. Coleridge 
pointed this out in the passage quoted from above. After 
saying that the office of philosophical disquisition consists 
in just distinction, he continues: “In order to obtain 
adequate notions of any truth, we must intellectually separate 
its distinguishable parts; and this is the technical process 
of philosophy. But having done so, we must then restore 
them in our conceptions to the unity in which they actually 
coexist; and this is the result of philosophy.” But we must 
go yet a step further. The philosopher is himself a part of 
this order which he has established, he’is in harmony with it. 

More important still, it is a part of him, of his larger self. 
It is his will that has created it, and although his will has 
worked, not arbitrarily, but under the restrictions of logic, 
so that he is, as it were, but the lesser god which has carried 
out the work of forces larger than himself, nevertheless, since 
he is the one who, to use Coleridge’s phrase, has “ restored 
the conceptions to the unity in which they actually coexist,” 
his relation to his world is that of a creator to his creation. 
Furthermore, he takes a certain kind of satisfaction in this 
world of his, for however much he might have liked, for 
moral reasons, say, to have been able to restore his concep- 
tions to a unity of different internal arrangements, the fact 
that it is as it must have been, that it could not have been 
otherwise, is for him, when he regards himself as creator, 
completely satisfying. Pythagoras might have preferred, for 
purely extraneous reasons, to have found that the square on 
the hypotenuse should have been equal to something other 
than the squares of the other two sides; but his mathematical 
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will was completely satisfied when the result gave evidence 
on the'face of it that it could only be so, and not different. 
Just so with the religious man. To yearn after religious 
comfort, is to yearn for harmony with a principle outside of 
life, superimposed upon life, inclusive of all life; a principle 
that shall furnish a focal point on which all thinking can 
converge, an ultimate locus of human aspiration. There 
would seem, however, to be a slight difference between 
philosophy and religion, for a man is likely to regard his 
religious doctrines more or less in the light of revelation. 
But this offers no difficulty to the discussion. Philosophy 
becomes religion when the process is disregarded and the 
mind reposes upon the result. A religion is but philosophy 
until this repose is achieved. The only difference between 
the two is a difference in the nature of the faith demanded 
by philosophy and by religion. A man’s faith in revelation 
rests upon extraneous grounds; the philosopher, like the 
mathematician, can demonstrate the bases of his confidence 
in the result. The logical results of philosophy, then, irre- 
spective of their quality, may stand in the same relation to 
the human mind as the divine revelations of religion. This 
identity of relation, perhaps better, of function, irrespective 
of identity of content, is all that needs to be established. 
Thus it is that the religious man finds in his religion, and 
the philosopher in his philosophy, a peace that the world 
cannot give. The world is fragmentary, experience requires 
always a Beyond to make the experience complete,—it is the 
flower in the crannied wall. The ideals of philosophy and 
of religion are final, beyond them there is no Beyond. The 
strict Calvinist may not have enjoyed the prospect of Helt, 
but he could rejoice in being damned for the glory of God. 
Now all that has been said of philosophy and of religion 
is likewise true of poetry, true in kind, at least, if not in 
degree. On the creative side, the poet is one with the 
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philosopher in that he gives to experience,—to imaginative 
experience, that is,—harmony, organization. For the time 
being, he is at work ina little world of his own, a world 
over which he is the ruling genius, one which he brings to 
order out of chaos, one which he is engaged in articulating. 
But his world may not be arbitrary, any more than the world 
of the philosopher may be arbitrary; for every work of art 
must show on the face of it why it is so and not otherwise, 
else it is not art. If the poet is master of his imagination, 
nothing which ought to have come into the ordered world of 
his poem will have been left out; nothing which ought to 
have been left out will have been brought in. The order 
will be perfect, the articulation complete. 

It is in this consent of our esthetic will to the will of the 
artist that the parallel of poetry with philosophy and with 
religion will be found to lie. ( The satisfaction the mind 
derives from the contemplation of any view of life to which 
it gives its consent, and the repose it finds in religious faith, 
are identical in essence with the satisfaction with which the 
mind is filled when it yields itself to the spell of poetry. To 
be sure, we gain much from philosophy and from religion 
besides mere aesthetic satisfaction ; we are roused by them 
to many sorts of intellectual and moral activities. And we 
may gain from poetry also more than mere esthetic satisfac- 
tion. But, and here is the point which requires emphasis,— 
the element which is common to all three, is, not a coinci- 
dence of content, but this capacity for satisfying the aesthetic 
demand,—the demand, namely, that the object towards which 
our mind is directed shall require nothing outside itself for 
completion. We are satisfied ssthetically with an object 
when we are in harmony with it, when we can feel that had 
we willed it to come into existence we should have willed it 
to be just so and not otherwise. Thus the philosopher who 
is convinced of the finality of his reading of life, wills 
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life to be in harmony with that view; he is in esthetic 
accord with his Weltanschauwng. And the truly religious 
man is esthetically in harmony with his religion, for, by 
submitting to what he regards as the will of God, he wills 
with God, so that, even if he be obliged thus to will his own 
destruction, there is for him satisfaction in that very ac 
of will. 

We have now worked out a theory which can withstand 
the tests before which the theory of identity through coinci- 
dence of content broke down. We can be in esthetic accon| 
with any poem whatsoever, irrespective of the content. The 
philosophy of the ballad may be the most naive ; from the 
drama, religion may be entirely lacking; yet should | |» 
inclined to will both the one and the other, then are they, 
at least for me, identical with philosophy and a substitute 
for religion, for my philosophical and my religious instincts, 
in so far as these are esthetic instincts, have been satistied, 

So much, then, for the wsthetic parallel. In one other 
respect, also, are poetry, philosophy, and religion comparabie, 
—in certain aspects all three are non-temporal. 

It is difficult for the man of affairs to free himself from 
the bondage of time, for the reason that he is engaged his 
life long in observing those changes upon which his very 
existence depends; and change is the essence of time. But 
the mathematician, the logician, the philosopher, the ma 
who can lose himself in religious contemplation, the artist,— 


~ all these soon come to realize that their relation to the object 


is essentially non-temporal. The truth of the Pythagorean 
proposition, for instance, is an eternal truth,—not because 
it can never be demonstrated false, but because it is non- 
temporal. To speak of it in terms of time would be a pr- 
ceeding that would have no meaning. The manuscript of tle 


‘ poem may perish in to-morrow’s fire ; by to-morrow we may 


ourselves be no more. But if the poem was esthetically a 
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true poem, then its truth was an eternal truth. And our 
relation to the poem, because it was one of esthetic consent, 
was an eternal, because non-temporal, relationship. Brown- 
ing’s Old Pictures in Florence is interesting as the product 
of an artist and philosopher who was not sufficiently either 
philosopher or artist quite to see this non-temporal aspect of 
art. The reason is evident, Browning was ever an ethical 
teacher, and morality belongs to time. When he writes of 
works of art, 


‘They stand for our copy, and once invested 
With all they can teach, we shall see them abolished,’’ 


he fails to realize that these, in their perfection, possess an 
eternality in the light of which his desire for a continuity of 
tumultuous existence is all but vulgar. 

Life, in its final analysis, is will, for without will there 
would be no life. If, then, poetry, philosophy and religion 
can bring complete satisfaction to the will, then is that 
relationship non-temporal, for there is in the relationship 
nothing to mark change. If change is to occur, it must 
come from without, it cannot originate either in the object 
itself or in our relation to the object. Yet the mood so 
induced is far from being one of mere quiescence ; it may 
be contemplative, but it is impassioned contemplation. It 
is a mood when, as Wordsworth says, 

are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 


Of harmony, and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things.”’ 


Poetry, then, may, purely by accident, have a philosophi- 
cal or a religious content, but it is one both with philosophy 
and religion only because our attitude towards each is, in part 
at least, the esthetic attitude, and because all three satisfy, 
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at least in a measure, the esthetic demand. Obviously, how- 
ever, poetry is not alone capable of satisfying this demand. 
Coleridge and Arnoid found the parallelism in poetry be- 
cause, being themselves poets, they could feel it in poetry 
when they could not feel it in the other arts. But the musi- 
cian who cannot endure poetry, and the painter who cannot 
appreciate music, feels it, each in his own art. It is because 
the medium of poetry is language that the matter has become 
confused. It is the common purpose of the arts to bring 
order out of chaos, and to make real to the finite imagination 
of man that which is, in its essence, non-temporal. Poetry, 
therefore, can be identified with philosophy and with religion 
only in so far as all art can be so identified. Keats alone 
has been wholly right: 


‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


Percy Apams HuvutTcuison. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Moprrn Lan- 
AssociaTION or America was held at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., December 27, 28, 29, in 
accordance with the following invitation: 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, 
December 12, 1905. 


Proressor C. H. GRANDGENT, 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America. 


My dear Sir:— 

In behalf of Yale University, I have the honor to invite the Modern 
Language Association of America to hold its annual meeting in 
December, 1906, in New Haven. Such a meeting would be held 
under the auspices of the University, and we should do all in our 
power both for the enjoyment of the members of the Association 
and for the furtherance of the larger objects which it has in view. 

Faithfully yours, 


ARTHUR T. HapLey. 


All the sessions were held in Lampson Hall. Professor 
Henry Alfred Todd, President of the Association, presided 
at all but the last, when Professor Frederick Morris War- 
ren, First Vice-President, took the chair. 

Reduced rates were secured from the railways. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


The Association met at 3 p.m. The session was opened 
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by an address of welcome from President Arthur T. 
Hadley. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor C. H. 
Grandgent, submitted as his report the published Pro- 
ceedings of the last annual meeting and the complete vol- 
ume of the Publications of the Association for 1906. 

The report was approved. 


The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. W. G. Howard, 
submitted the following report: 


RECEIPTs. 


Balance on hand, December 27, 1905, . - $2,416 49 


From Members for 


0 
$2,411 37 
30 


F pare Libraries for Vols. VIII-XIX, 
XX, 
XXI, 
“ce “ XXII, 


0 
$ 311 70 
Vols. VITT-XIX, 


$ 78 54 
Reprints, Vol. XX, 


. 4, 
‘1, 
2, 


From Advertisers in Vol. XX, 
“ “ce XXI, 


For Report, Committee of Twelve, 
Cambridge Trust Co., 
Savings Bank, 
“  Eutaw ‘ 
3,157 21 


; 
it 
- _-1410 
“ “ XXI, 2 00 
$ 150 00 
90 00 
fh $5,573 70 
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EXPENDITURES. 

To for Salary, - $ 200 06 
“ Postage, 38 00 + 
as Expressage, 5 15 i 
——- $ 273 05 

Treasurer for Salary, . $ 100 00 


“ Printing, . 66 30 
“ ‘* Clerical Assistance, . 14 50 


To Secretary, Central Division, ti 
for Printing and Postage, . $ 61 37 Sy 
For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XXI, No.1, . ‘ - $ 607 52 


&, 526 34 

“cc XXI, “ec 4, 696 9 | 
—— $2,403 38 | 
For Printing Letter of March 5th, . - $ 13 09 ‘ol 
Report, Committee on Pho- te. 


netic Alphabet, 77 70 
Program 24th Annual Meet- 
ing, ‘ 73 05 


Guarantee to R. R. 23d Annual 50 

— $3,093 88 | 

Cambridge Trust Co, . $ 579 62 | 

Savings Bank, 508 75 

Eutaw 1,391 46 
———_ 2,479 82 


$5,573 70 | 


Balance on hand 
Dec. 26, 1906, 


On the nomination of the Executive Council, presented 
by the Secretary, Professor Eugen Kiihnemann was elect- 
ed, by a unanimous vote, an honorary member of the Asso- | 
ciation. 

The President of the Association, Professor Henry | 
Alfred Todd, appointed the following committees: ni 


| 
aan. $ 186 84 
x 
——— 163 84 
q 
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(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors A. H. 
Palmer and B. F. Bowen. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors Calvin Thomas, 
J. B. Henneman, and C. von Klenze. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “Laurence Sterne’s Experiments in Farming at 
Sutton-on-the-Forest.” By Professor Wilbur Lucius Cross, 
of Yale University. 


[The paper was based upon local anecdotes, Sterne’s letters, and 
an inspection of the Sutton parish-registry, memorials of deeds, 
and the awards under an enclosure act.—Twenty minutes.] 


2. “The use of the Terms Idealism and Realism.” 
B: Professor Albert Schinz, of Bryn Mawr College. 


[As employed in modern criticism these terms have various and 
confusing meanings. They may refer to the method of treating a 
subject, in which case they are almost synonymous with “ subjectiv- 
ism” and “ objectivism.” They may refer to an author’s ethical 
inspiration, and from this point of view the same work may be charac- 
terized as idealistic or realistic according to the moral standardof the 
critic. Only by distinguishing the different uses of these terms, and 
by keeping in mind their relative value in each case, can several 
problems confronting the literary critic, such as the theory of art 
for art’s sake, be clearly understood.—Twenty minutes. 


3. “ Herder’s Ideen, Goethe’s Italienische Reise, and 
Taine’s Voyage en Italie.” By Professor Camillo von 
Klenze, of Brown University. 


{Herder’s Zdeen zur Geschichte der Philosophie der Menschheit 
(1784-91) was the first attempt on a large scale to correlate history 
and physical geography. Goethe, during the years immediately pre- 
ceding his trip to Italy (1786-8) had renewed his intimacy with 
Herder. This intercourse encouraged Goethe’s scientific habits 
of thought—conspicuous among which was his correlation of man 
with his physical environment. This habit of conceiving man 
as determined in large measure, at least, by his physical surround- 
ings gives to Goethe’s letters and diaries written in Italy (and con- 
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sequently to the Italienische Reise) a unique position in the evolu- 
tion of Italian Travel in the 18th and early 19th centuries. What 
we miss, however, is any consistent application of such a “ deter- 
ministic ” method to the various types of art found in Italy. The 
dogma of Winckelmann and that of Mengs control the Tagebiicher 
and the Italienische Reise.—Not until all historical phenomena had 
been studied in the spirit of modern science could a method of 
criticism spread which abolishes such absolute standards and tries 
to comprehend artistic phenomena as resultants of physical and 
especially historical forces. The first work in which the “ deter- 
ministic ” method appears as applied to every phase of Italian art 
is Taine’s Voyage en Italie (1866). Hence Taine’s Voyage is the 
complement of Goethe’s Italienische Reise-—Twenty minutes.] 


4. “Supplementary use of Dares Phrygius in later 
medieval versions of the Story of Troy.” By Dr. Nathan- 
iel Edward Griffin, of Princeton University. [See Publi- 
cations, xx11, 1.] 

[The anonymous author of a 15th century English prose redaction 
of Guido de Colonne, entitled the Sege of Troye, has, in addition to 
Guido, made, in at least four instances, supplementary use of Guido’s 
ultimate source, Dares Phrygius. In like manner, Guido in his 
translation of. Benoit, has, in at least two passages, reverted to 
Benotft’s source, Dares. Thi: supplementary use of Dares by Guido 
and his English redactor obliges the conclusion that medievai re- 
dactors of the story of Troy more frequently supplemented a proxi- 
mate by an ultimate source than has hitherto been supposed.— 
A ten-minute summary.] 


5. “The Character of Chaucer's Criseyde.” By Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University. [See Publi- 
cations, xx11, 3. ] 


[The reader presented reasons for changing in some measure the 
current views regarding Criseyde.—Twenty minutes.] 


At 8.30 p. m. the Association met in the Art School 
to hear an address by Professor Henry Alfred Todd, 
President of the Association, on “ The Function of the 
Doctor’s Degree in the Study of Modern Languages in 
America.” 
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After the address, the members and guests of the Asso- 
ciation were received by President and Mrs. Hadley in 
the Art School. 

Later in the evening the gentlemen of the Association 
were informally entertained at the Graduates’ Club. 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
The session began at 9.45 a. m. 


6. “The Ballad of The Bitter Withy.” By Mr. Gor- 
don Hall Gerould, of Princeton University. [To appear 
in Publications, xxu1, 1.] 


{This ballad, first printed by F. Sidgwick in Notes and Queries 
for July, 1905, has been found to embody materials of which the 
first suggestion appears in the Laurentian Ms. of the Pseudo-Mat- 
thew. The development of the suggestion there presented was traced 
through other apocryphal gospels and various Romance and English 
versions of the Childhood of Jesus.—Fifteen minutes.] 


7. “Means and End in making a Concordance.” By 
Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Yale University. [See 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), 1906.] 


[Criticisms which have been made of a recently published Con- 
cordance show that there is no agreement among scholars as to the 
proper method of arranging such a work. The reader discust the 
function of a Concordance as distinguished from an index or a dic- 
tionary; various questions suggested by the criticisms above men- 
tioned, and certain problems which had arisen during the preparation 
of a Concordance to the Rime of Petrarch.—Fifteen minutes.] 


_ This paper was discust by Professors J. D. Bruner and 
C. H. Grandgent. 


Professor A. 8. Cook announced and described a pro- 
ject for the formation of a Concordance Society, whose 
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object should be the publication of concordances to great 
English authors. After some debate by Professor A. 
Cohn and Dr. P. W. Long, on motion of Professor J. D. 
Bruner, it was 


Voted, That the Modern Language Association approves of the ‘a 
establishment of a Concordance Society. a) 


On motion of Professor C. W. Hodell, it was then 


Voted, That a time be designated by the Secretary for a conference 
on the formation of a Concordance Society. 


[The hour of 2.30 p. m. on the same day was appointed, Oe 
and the Society was successfully started. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from Professor A. S. Cook, 
of Yale University. ] 


The reading of papers was resumed. \) 


8. “Why Five Acts?” By Professor Brander Mat- Vb. 
thews, of Columbia University. iy 


{There is no logical reason for five acts. Three acts conform to 
the Aristotelian division. Five acts were required in English be- \\ 
cause of the practice of Seneca and the precept of Horace, derived 1A 
from observation of the later methods of Euripides. Accepted by if 
the classicists first in Italy, then in France, and finally in England, i 
the five act form did not capture the professional playwrights until Y 
Ben Jonson adopted it. Shakespere rejected it—Thirty minutes.] } 


This paper was discust by Dr. C. A. Eggert, Dr. K. D. 
Jessen, and Professors H. E. Greene, Brander Matthews, 
J. D. Bruner, and D. R. Keys. 


9. “The English Comedians in Germany before the 
Thirty Years’ War: the Financial Side.” By Professor 
Charles Harris, of Western Reserve University. [See 
Publications, xxu, 3.] 
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[The information already published about the English Comedians 
in Germany gives us some notion of the size of the companies, their 
charges for admission, and the number of representations annually. 
Fynes Moryson, who saw some of these comedians at Frankfort, 
adds incidentally to our knowledge of them by his careful statistics 
relating to the cost of living and travel at that time. It is there- 
fore possible, by combining both sources of information, to arrive 
at some definite conclusions concerning the financial returns of 
these theatrical ventures.—Thirty minutes.] 


In accordance with an announcement on the program, 
a discussion of Simplified Spelling followed. It was 
opened by Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, who read a paper on 
the origin, principles, and purpose of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. The debate was continued by Professor 
Calvin Thomas, who offered these resolutions: 


I. That the Modern Language Association hereby approves thie 
plan of campaign adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board in its 
effort to promote the gradual simplification and rationalization of 
English orthography, namely, to recommend to the public, from 
time to time and in the case of selected words and groups of words: 

(1). The dropping of useless silent letters, as the we in catalogue, 
the ugh in though. 

(2). The bringing of meaningless anomalies into line with the 
prevailing analogies of the language, as metre into line with diameter, 
thermometer, etc., and centre and theatre into line with the great 
multitude of words like letter, river, father. 

(3). The reduction of unphonetic combinations of letters to 
simpler terms, as the ed in dropped to t, the ae in mediaeval to e, 
the ph in phantom to f. 

If. That the members of the Association be requested, while 
reserving the right to reject any proposed simplification that they 
do not approve, to manifest their interest in the cause by using 
and encouraging the use, so far as they can, of such simplified forms 
as they do approve. 

III. That the forms recommended by the Simplified Spelling 
Board in its published List of three hundred words be used hereafter 
in the publications of the Association, except that the author of 1 
monograph shall always have the right to direct that his work be 
printed in the spelling which he prefers. 


On motion of Professor W. K. Gillett, it was decided 
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to consider the resolutions separately. A long and earnest 
debate ensued, in which Professors A. Cohn, A. Schinz, 
Brander Matthews, and Dr. P. W. Long participated. 
Professor H. E. Greene, on behalf of the Committee on 
Spelling, read another set of resolutions, of similar general 
tenor to those offered by Professor Thomas; he declined, 
however, to move them as a substitute, preferring to leave 
the field free for those first presented. 

For the first resolution a show of hands was called for. 
It was past by a vote of 72 to 44. 

The second resolution was carried by a viva voce vote. 

To the third Professor J. W. Cunliffe proposed an 
amendment. After some discussion, in the course of 
which Professor Cunliffe consented to a change of phrase- 
ology, the amendment, thus altered, was accepted by Pro- 
fessor Thomas and incorporated into his resolution. The 
resolution in its amended form was read to the Association 
as follows: 

That the simplified forms recommended by the Simplified Spelling 
Board in its published list of three hundred words be adopted in 
the publications of the Association. The author of a monograph 
shall, however, always be consulted beforehand and shall have the 


right to direct that his work be printed with the spelling that he 
prefers. 


A show of hands being demanded, the resolution was 
earried by a vote of 56 to 31. 


[The American Dialect Society held its annual meeting 
at 2 p. m. in Lampson Hall. ] 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
The session began at 3.20 p. m. 


At the previous annual meeting, on motion of Professor 
L. A. Loiseaux, it had been 
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Voted, That consideration be given, at the next meeting, to the 
subject of a uniform terminology in grammars. 


In accordance with this vote, the first part of the third 
session was set apart for this purpose. The discussion 
was opened by Professor Loiseaux, who was followed by 
Mr. A. Remy, Mr. J. M. Kagan, and Professor A. Cohn. 
After a brief debate, it was moved by Professor Loiseaux 


That a committee consisting of fifteen representatives, three each 
for English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, be appointed 
by the Executive Council of the Association. 

That such committee devise a uniform system of grammatical 
terminology—or as nearly uniform a system for each language or 
group of languages as can be contrived—and report to the Associa- 
tion at its next meeting or as soon as practicable thereafter. 


The Secretary moved that this Committee be further 
instructed to recommend such changes as may be needed 
in the lists of text-books suggested by the Association in 
its report. The amendment was accepted by Professor 
Loiseaux, and the motion, thus amended, was carried. 

[The Executive Council subsequently appointed the fol- 
lowing committee: 


For English: 


Professor J. M. Manly, University of Chicago. 
Professor J. W. Cunliffe, McGill College, Montreal. 
Dr. L. Whitaker, Northeast Manual Training High School, Phila- 
delphia. 
For French: 


Professor L. A. Loiseaux, Columbia University, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Mr. W. B. Snow, English High School, Boston. 

Mr. W. D. Head, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


For German: 


Professor H. Collitz, Bryn Mawr College. 
Dr. E. Spanhoofd, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Miss Helene H. Boll, Hillhouse School, New Haven, Conn. 
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For Italian: 


Professor B. L. Bowen, State University of Ohio. 
Professor Mary V. Young, Mt. Holyoke College, S. Hadley, Mass. 
Mr. E. H. Wilkins, Harvard University. 


For Spanish: 


Professor E. C. Hills, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Dr. W. H. Chenery, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. F. W. Morrison, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.] 


On motion of the Secretary, it was voted that the neces- 
sary expenses of this Committee be borne by the Asso- 
ciation. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


10. “ A Survey of the Literature on Wordsworth.” By 
Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell University. [To ap- 
pear in Publications, xxut, 1.] 


[The paper offered a rapid survey of existent apparatus for the 
interpretation and criticism of Wordsworth; with an attempt to 
show in what direction this apparatus should first be supplemented. 
It set forth the immediate need of a concordance to Wordsworth, 
and, next, the need of special studies on his principles of criticism, 
on his relation to prior English poets, and on his debt to the Greek 
and Latin classics—Twenty minutes.] 


11. “ You all as used in the South.” By Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of North Carolina. 
[Printed in The Uncle Remus’s Magazine, Atlanta, Ga., 
July, 1907. ] 


[The discussions of this idiom have proceeded on the supposition 
that it is incorrect to follow you or we with all. The provincialism 
of the idiom, however, lies not in the position of all but in the 
accent and meaning given the phrase. When used as a distinctive 
Southern idiom, the stronger accent is on you and the words mean 
not all of you but you folks, you people, as distinguished from the 
speaker. The expression is not used as a singular. Citations were 
adduced to show that the germs of the idiom may be found in 
English usage.—Twenty minutes.] 
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This paper was discust by Professors R. H. Fife, B. J. 
Vos, H. E. Greene, C. A. Smith, and W. A. Nitze. 


12. “ A Name for Spenser’s Rosalind.” By Dr. Perey 
W. Long, of Bryn Mawr College. 

[“ Rosalinde,” the “feigned” name of Spenser’s unidentified 
early love, is an anagram of Eliza Nord,—probably Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas North, the translator of Doni and Plutarch. 
The “ Northpartes,” then, were the so-called highlands of south- 
eastern Cambridgeshire, where the Norths resided in familiarity 
with Leicester, Smith, and other friends of Harvey. In June, 1579, 
the month which Spenser devotes to Rosalind’s faithlessness, Eliza- 
beth married.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor J. W. Cunliffe and 
Dr. P. W. Long. 


In the evening the gentlemen of the Association were 
entertained by the Local Committee at the Graduates’ 
Club. 


The ladies were received, at the residence of Professor 
A. 8. Cook, by the wives of the University instructors in 


Modern Languages. 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
The session began at 10 a. m. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer's 
report was found correct. The Treasurer’s report was 
accepted. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
nominations : 


President. 
Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan. 
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Vice-Presidents. 


Frederick Morris Warren, of Yale University. 
Charles Harris, of Western Reserve University. 
James Douglas Bruce, of the University of Tennessee. 


The candidates nominated were elected officers of the 
Association. 

[The Executive Council subsequently chose Professor 
Raymond Weeks, of the University of Missouri, to fill the 
place in the Council left vacant by the election of Professor 
Harris to the Vice-Presidency. The Council also selected 
Columbus, Ohio, as the place for the next meeting. | 

Professor L. F. Mott offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to 
President and Mrs. Hadley and the governing boards of Yale Uni- 
versity, to the Governors of the Graduates’ Club, to the Local Com- 
mittee, and to the wives of the instructors in Modern Languages for 


their liberal and carefully planned entertainment, which has ren- 
dered this meeting so eminently successful and enjoyable. 


The resolution was carried by a rising vote of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


13. “ The ‘ Exciting Force’ in the Drama.” By Pro- 
fessor James D. Bruner, of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 


[Present theories of the nature, function, and position of the 
“exciting force” or “ moment” in the drama contain contradictory 
elements, Two entirely different things are made to apply to one 
definition, The “exciting cause” and the “exciting force” should 
be rigidly separated. The “box on the ears” and Rodrigue’s reso- 
lution to avenge his father’s insult cannot both be the “ exciting 
force,” which should be restricted to the actual beginning of the 
dramatic action. This “exciting” or “initial moment,” usually 
a resolution of the protagonist or principal antagonist, occurs at 
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or near the end of Act I of a regularly constructed drama, as Mac- 
beth’s “I am settled,” ete. Each action, whether primary or second- 
ary, has its own “ exciting force,” the “exciting force ” of a sub- 
ordinate action sometimes usurping the place of that of the main 
action, as in Hernani.—Twenty minutes.] 


14. “A View of Historia Regum Britanniae.” By 
Mr. William Wells Newell, of Cambridge, Mass. 


[Geoffrey of Monmouth’s work, prepared in the early months of 
Stephen’s reign and under the imminence of civil war, by a writer 
residing in England and to all intents and purposes Anglo-Norman, 
had reference to the political circumstances of the year 1136. 
The author designed to show that the prosperity of a state is en- 
sured by peace and order, while civic dissension opens a short road 
to ruin; the History, which is essentially a series of exempla, tho 
avowedly describing an alleged ancient British Utopia, in reality 
refers to contemporary conditions in England.—A ten-minute sum- 


mary.) 


15. “Certain Songs and Ballads Heard and Collected 


in Eastern North Carolina.” By Professor John Bell 
Hennemann, of the University of the South. [To appear 
in Publications, xx111, 1.] 


[The students of the University of the South coming from a 
number of States all over the South, the Professors have frequently 
the opportunity of collecting and comparing material derived from 
very different sources. A student of the English classes, interested 
in ballads and folk-speech, while doing mission work in vacation in 
Eastern North Carolina, happened there upon a number of Songs 
and Ballads, which he reported upon his return to the Professor of 
English. These were sung and repeated by an elderly woman, who 
while illiterate, was taught them by her mother, who, in turn, had 
received them by orai tradition from her home in England. They 
were set down from repetition, as nearly as possible in the words 
used, on Feb. 5, 1906, by Mr. H. W. Ticknor, a student of the Uni- 
versity of the South. They comprise: (1) The Turkish Factor, 
(2) The Prince of Morocco, (3) Lord Beham, (4) Lord Lovinder, 
(5) Lord Thomas, (6) The Seventh King’s Daughter, (7) Beautiful 
Susan, (8) Johnnie Dye, (9) Johnny German; and (10) Paul 
Jones, a Revolutionary Ballad—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Mr. G. H. Gerould. 
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16. “Italian Prototypes of the Masque and Dumb 


Show.” By Professor John William Cunliffe, of McGill © 


University. [See Publications, xxu, 1.] 


{Contemporary evidence of Italian origin—Italians at the 
English Court.—Early allegorical representations in Italy.—A_ so- 
called Farsa of Sannazzaro’s (1492) has all the characteristics of 
the later English Masques.—Development of the Jntermedii.—Some 
notable examples.—Their effect upon foreign visitors.——Relation to 
the English Dumb Show.—Summary of conclusions.—A ten minute 
abstract.] 


17. “ Ambulare—Andare—Aller.” By Dr. Charles 
A. Eggert, of New Haven, Conn. 

[During the rule of the Longobards in Italy ambulare was used 
in the sense of dare, to denote violence. This similarity of use is 
founded on various meanings of dare. The people must have used 
dare more or less for ambulare. Hence its substitution in andare 
for whatsoever development of (am)bulare. In French the change 
to aller was regular.—Ten minutes.] 


18. “The Renaissance Treatises on Honor, and their 
Influence on European Letters.” By Professor Joel Elias 
Spingarn, of Columbia University. 

[During the second half of the sixteenth century there appeared 
in Italy a series of formal treatises on Honor, and analogous works 
followed in Spain, France,’ and England. The purpose of this paper 
is to call the attention of scholars to the importance of these 


treatises and to their influence on letters and social ideals in Spain 
and England during the following generation—Twenty minutes.] 


FIFTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The fifth and last session began at 2.05 p. m. 


19. “Dryden’s Conversion to the Roman Catholic 
Faith.” By Dr. Robert K. Root, of Princeton Univer- 
sity. [See Publications, xx11, 2.] 


[An attempt to prove that Dryden’s conversion was due not, as 
Macaulay and others have maintained, to an unworthy desire to 
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ingratiate himself at court, nor yet, as Johnson and Scott believed, 
to any deep religious conviction, but rather to a sincere political 
conviction that an infallible church offered the only permanent 
safeguard against dissension and civil war.—Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor H. E. Greene. 


20. “The Relations of Poetry to Philosophy and to 
Religion.” By Dr. Perey A. Hutchison, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. [See Publications, xxu, 4.] 


[Poetry is unique amongst the arts, for poetry, because its medium 
is language, can develop ideas to a greater degree of complexity 
than can any other art. This has led in the minds of some to an 
identity of poetry with the most complex and subtle of human 
pursuits, namely, philosophy and religion. Coleridge identified 
poetry with philosophy; Matthew Arnold, with religion. Philosophy 
aims to furnish us with a Weltanschauung; religion, with an 
ultimate locus for all thought and emotion; most of what we call 
poetry can furnish us with neither. But why should we judge 
poetry by standards which have not their origin in poetry itself? 
Obviously, no art should be judged by other than its own canons; 
if the canons of poetry have not yet been found, it is the duty 
of the critic to search for them. On the side of content, then, we 
may identify poetry neither with philosophy nor with religion. 
Lookt at from another point of view, however, such an identity 
does actually exist. The impulse to philosophize, and to postulate 
religious ultimates, is one with the impulse to poetic composition; 
and the satisfaction the mind derives from the contemplation of a 
Weltanschauung, and the repose it finds in religious faith, is one 
with the solace that it discovers when it yields itself to the spell of 
poetry. But this is not because they happen to have a content in 
common,—that can be but accidental: it is because the common 
impulse is, primarily, the esthetic impulse, and the satisfaction is 
esthetic satisfaction. Poetry becomes one with philosophy and with 
religion because, as art, it shares with them the common purpose of 
giving order to chaos, and of making real to the finite imagination 
of man that which is, in its essence, non-temporal. This is, how- 
ever, the purpose of the other arts also; poetry, therefore, is to 
be identified with philosophy and with religion only so far as all 
art is so to be identified—Twenty minutes.] 


21. “The Superman.” By Professor Thomas Stock- 
ham Baker, of the Jacob Tome Institute. 
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[The word and its history—A new phase of transcendentalism.— 
Recent interest in the subject; the theories of Max Stirner; Guyau 
and his significance; Nietzsche and the Superman; the cult of the 
Superman in Germany; the increasing importance of Nietzsche for 
literature; Nietzsche’s influence outside of Germany; English bor- 
rowings from his philosophy.—The permanent and ephemeral ele- 
ments in his teachings.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


22. “The Use of Contrasts in Sudermann’s Plays.” 
By Professor Clyde Chew Glascock, of Yale University. 
{See Modern Language Notes, June, 1907. | 


[The attempt will be made in this paper to show that, in some 
of Sudermann’s dramatic work, so extraordinarily well balanced 
contrasts have been employed as to be offensive and produce the 
effect of artificiality. The data presented are intended as an aid 
in disclosing the character of Sudermann’s technique.—T'wenty min- 
utes.] 


The Association adjourned at 3.45. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 


The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only: 


23. “ Arbaces and Cethegus.” By Mr. Eugene C. Alder, of the 
William Penn Charter School. 


[Felix Dahn (Erinnerungen, III, 336, 337, 349, 360 f.) enumerates 
the sources of Hin Kampf um Rom. All important personages are 
historical except Cethegus, the Prefect. This character, which Dahn 
styles a composite creation of his own, bears in descent, appearance, 
life, philosophy, aspirations, and death a striking similarity to 
Arbaces, the Egyptian, in Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii, a 
work with which Dahn was familiar (Hrinnerungen, 1V?, 455).] 


24. “ Antijacobinism.” By Dr. George M. Baker, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

{The influence of Antijacobinism in turning the tide of public 
opinion against German literature in England in the last decade 
of the 18th century—(a) Summary of the literary and political 
conditions in England in the year 1797.—(b) Outline of the inun- 
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dation of the English stage by the German drama.—(c) The Anti- 
jacobin criticism (1) in the Hawaminer, (2) in the Antijacobin 
Review, (3) in Robeson’s Proofs of a Conspiracy, the Abbé Barruel’s 
Memoirs, and sundry publications.—(d) Influence of this criticism 
on the monthly reviews and public opinion.—(e) The Antijacobin 
criticism focussed upon the revolutionary propaganda in German 
literature as the determining factor in the rejection of this litera- 
ture.] 


25. “Doni and the Jacobeans.” By Dr. John M. Berdan, of Yale 
University. [See Publications, xx11, 2.] 


{Doni exemplifies the Anti-Petrarchistie School. Almost un- 
known, surviving only in the places where they ought to have 
perished, in themselves his works are worth little. But as his life 
was so diversified that he became intimately acquainted with all 
shades of Italian critical opinion, his work shows the general theory 
of the school, the sacrificing of manner to matter. His De la Spe- 
ranza d’Amore is an example of the new treatment. His Marmi 
justifies by the social conditions the grotesque nomenclature of the 
Jacobeans; in the Mondi he outlines the conception which Phineas 
Fletcher afterwards worked out in the Purple Island. Thus the 
eareful reading of Doni is of interest to a student of the so-called 
“ Metaphysical School.”] 


26. “The Development of John Dryden’s Literary Criticism.” By 
Dr. William Edward Bohn, of the University of Michigan. [See 
Publications, xxt1, 1.] 


[Dryden’s criticism presents a peculiar problem. There entered 
into it practically all the mutually antagonistic elements charac- 
teristic of the literary theorizing of the last half of the seventeenth 
century. These various elements combined and recombined, ap- 
peared and disappeared, with an apparent irregularity which seems 
to throw Dryden’s critical theory into confusion. Hitherto there has 
been discovered in it no principle of development: one scholar, in 
fact, definitely denies the existence of such a principle. The present 
paper is an attempt to show that Dryden’s critical work divides 
itself into five periods, and that in each of these periods his literary 
theory bears a well defined relation, on the one hand, to his non- 
critical works and, on the other, to the circumstances of his ex- 
ternal life.] 


27. “The Relations of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism.” By Pro- 
fessor Gertrude Buck, of Vassar College. 


[The field of rhetoric has successively shifted from grounds of 
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mere practice or empirical art to those of applied science and thence 
to those of pure science or theory. A similar shift of the field of 
literary criticism is discoverable. The materials of rhetoric and 
criticism are partially coincident, their methods must be substan- 
tially identical and their results mutually serviceable. ] 


28. “Notes on the Language of Martin Opitz.” By Dr. Paul 
Gustav Adolf Busse, of the Ohio State University. 


[The paper is intended as an initial step toward a general study 
of the conditions of German grammar during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The opinions of such grammarians as Beha- 
ghel, Kluge, Rinkert, etc., differ considerably regarding the develop- 
ment of High-German during this period. Martin Opitz took the 
initiative against the prevailing conventionalism in the language of 
his time. By a study of his application of his own rules and by 
word-lists, comparing his grammatical forms with those of Luther’s 
later writings,—e. g., Wider Hans Worst,—the paper attempts to 
show in what respects Opitz developed the language beyond Luther 
and also to what extent he drew on the forms of the chancery-style.] 


29. “A French Poetic Revolution.” By Professor Charles Cam- 
eron Clark, Jr., of Yale University. 


[The influence of the Revolution of 1789 upon literature in France. 
—Reasons for its influence not having been manifest in Poetry till 
as late as 1870. Romantic school not radical. Individualism and 
the so-called Decadent or Symbolist Movement. Essential charac- 
ter of this movement. Two main reasons why it has appealed to 
foreigners and not to Frenchmen. Its failure due to its violation 
of French tradition as to Clearness and Metrics. ] 


30. “The Irish Version of the Old-French Chanson de Geste, 
Fierabras.” By Professor Joseph Dunn, of the Catholic University. 


[The name Fierabras.—The Irish not an original composition.— 
Relation of the several Irish to the Romance and English versions.— 
Latin loan-words and proper names in the Irish version.—Anglo- 
Saxon words.—In some respects, the Irish is closer to the Pro- 
vencal than to the Old-French version.—Original of the Irish ver- 
sion was none of the known Old French versions.—Probability of 
a Latin original.) 


31. “Two Inedited Letters of Jean de Boyssonné.” By Dr. John 
L. Gerig, of Columbia University. [See Revue de la Renaissance, 
December, 1906.] 


{These Latin letters, addressed by the Poet to Maclou Popon, a 
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jurist of Dijon, date from 1550. There were two other personages 
of the name of Jean de Boyssonné at Toulouse during this period: 
the rector of the university expelled from Parliament in 1509, and 
replaced by Jean de Langeac in 1511; and the Seigneur de Bauteville 
whose son Giraud became counsellor in Parliament in 1554.] 


32. “German Influence on Religious Life and Thought in Amer- 
ica during the Colonial Period.” By Professor J. Preston Hoskins, 
of Princeton University. [See Princeton Theological Review, January 
and April, 1907.) 


[This paper is the first of a number which will endeavor to trace 
historically the influence which the German race, German religion, 
German education, and German literature have exercised upon Amer- 
ican culture. Specifically it aims to show the points of contact 
between the Pietistic movement in the Lutheran Church of Germany, 
the rise of Wesleyanism in England, and the Great Awakening in 
America, and to prove that the change from the Puritanie to the 
Methodistie type of Christianity, about 1740, was due directly to 
elements borrowed from German Pietism and German Moravianism. | 


33. “The Legend of the Forbidden Apple.” By Professor Oliver 
M. Johnston, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


[According to a legend widely diffused in medieval and modern 
literature, the name of the fruit that Adam and Eve were forbidden 
to eat was the apple. The object of the present study is to try 
to show that this legend owes its origin to the difference between 
the meaning of Latin pomum (== fruit in general) and its French 
derivative pomme, both forms having been used in describing the 
forbidden fruit. In the Vulgate the fruit in question is designated 
by fructus. However, Ambrosius Ausbertus uses pomum in referring 
to this fruit, and in the Old French descriptions of the Garden of 
Eden fructus is replaced by pome.] , 


34. “The Ancestry of Chaucer.” By Professor Alfred Allen Kern, 
of Millsaps College. [Printed as a Johns Hopkins dissertation by 
the Lord Baltimore Press, 1906. ] 


[An attempt has been made to give not only all that is now known 
of the poet’s ancestors, from his father to his great-great-grand- 
father, but also a history of the various guesses through which the 
truth has been reached. This collection and comparison of state- 
ments and records has resulted in the discovery of additional facts 
in the lives of the Chaucers and in the cerrection of several mis- 
statements concerning them which occur in authoritative works upon 
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the poet. The discovery of about forty new records having relation 
to the poet’s forebears has widened our knowledge of them, especially 
in the direction of the trial of the Staces et al. for the abduction of 
John Chaucer and the deputyship of Richard and John Chaucer.} 


35. “A Social View of Language.” By Mr. George Philip Krapp, 
of Columbia University. [See Forum, October, 1907.] 


[The influence of theoretical studies upon practical opinion.— 
Illustration from the field of sociological research.—The character 
of social institutions, with special reference to politics and language. 
—Discussion and illustration of the anarchistic, the aristocratic, 
the oligarchic, and the social-democratie point of view in language.— 
Application of the discussion. ] 


36. “ Péssneck, the Scene of Hermann und Dorothea.” By Pro- 
fessor Charles Julius Kullmer, of Syracuse University. 


{The theory of Sintenis, based largely on Goethe’s diary, that 
Péssneck forms the setting of Hermann und Dorothea, was investi- 
gated in Pissneck, and corroborated by the discovery of striking 
parallels in localities, characters, and incidents.] 


37. “The Date of ai in Connaitre and Paraitre.” By Mr. H. 
Carrington Lancaster, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


[A demonstration by ninety-four examples from thirteen plays 
that the ai writing of these verbs was not first introduced in 1675, 
as now commonly held, but that it had been already used in them 
as a good variant for oi during the period from 1630 to 1639. The 
indications that this early occurrence of ai for oi is due to analogy 
between these verbs and naitre and paitre, where the ai is an etymo- 
logical product.] 


38. “Yarington’s Two Tragedies in One.” By Dr. Robert Adger 
Law, of the University of Texas. 


[The play of this name published in 1601 bears internal evidence 
of having been written late in 1594 or early in 1595, soon after the 
murder of Beech, upon which one of its plots is based. Hence it 
cannot be regarded as a revision of Haughton and Day’s tragedy 
on the same theme, written for Henslowe in 1599. Evidence for 
the earlier date is strengthened by the borrowing of certain lines 
almost bodily from plays known to have been acted in 1594.] 


39. “The Story of Grisandole:—a Study in the Legend of Mer- 
lin.” By Dr. Lucy Allen Paton, of Cambridge, Mass. [See Publi- 
cations, 2.] 
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[This paper discusses the sources of an episode in the French 
prose romance of Merlin, its relation to certain episodes in the Latin 
poem, the Vita Merlini, and its testimony to a form of the Merlin 
legend anterior to the latter.] 


40. “A Study of Skelton’s Magnificence, with special reference 
to its Place among the Moral Plays.” By Dr. Robert Lee Ramsay, 
of the Johns Hopkins University. [See Magnificence, a Moral Play 
by John Skelton, Early English Text Society, Extra Series, xcvm, 
1907.) 


[Introductory to a new edition of the play. Part I: The text 
and earlier editions. Structure of the plot. Grouping of the 
dramatis persone. Staging, costume, localization. Versification: 
variations in line and rime-scheme, and use of these variations for 
dramatic characterization. Indebtedness to Aristotle’s Ethics and 
to the Ship of Fools. Methods of characterization, and use of fools 
as “vices.” Date, and historical relations; interpreted as a political 
satire against Wolsey. Part II: As the last of the “moral plays.” 
Parallelism of the changes in staging and in the length and number 
of actors in the moral plays. The development of metrical technique 
in the moral plays. The various plots employed, and their suc- 
cessive modifications. Development of the primitive morality cast 
and of its various groups, and the changes in characterization. ] 


41. “Parallelism and Repetition of Motives and Diction in Schil- 
ler’s Dramatic Fragments.” By Professor Edwin C. Roedder, of 
the University of Wisconsin. [To appear in the Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology.) 


{A number of dramatic motives re-occur in several fragments, 
with more or less incisive changes; for Demetrius especially Schiller 
draws with marked frequency on his Warbeck and Die Kinder des 
Hauses. From this we may draw inferences concerning his method 
of work, and re-examine the conjectures as to which subjects would 
finally have been abandoned. Striking similarities in the wording 
of certain passages may be utilized also in determining dates of 
composition. 


42. “Persiles y Sigismunda: II. The Question of Heliodorus.” 
By Dr. Rudolph Schevill, of Yale University. [See Modern Philology, 
Iv, 4.] 


[The plots of the last romance of Cervantes and of the Theogenes 
and Chariklea are compared and the latter’s influence pointed out. 
The object is to show that Cervantes did not follow Heliodorus so 
much as has been claimed hitherto.] 
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43. “Romanticism: the Shaping of a Definition.” By Professor 
Laura J. Wylie, of Vassar College. 

[The explanation of current definitions of Romanticism is to be 
found (1) in the principles developed in defence of the poetry of 
the early nineteenth century; (2) in the fuller development of 
these principles as they were generally adopted. Pater’s definition, 
in which this discussion culminated, must be reconstructed to be 
useful to the student, according to the present esthetic theory. ] 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Central Division of 
the Modern Language Association of America was hel: 
at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., December 27, 
28, and 29, 1906. All the regular sessions were held 
in Mandel Hall. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.30 p. m. by Pro- 
fessor T. Atkinson Jenkins, chairman of the executive 
committee, Professor E. P. Baillot, the chairman of the 
Division, being absent in Europe. On motion of Pro- 


fessor Jenkins, Professor Gustaf E. Karsten was appointed 
chairman pro tempore. The secretary, Professor Charles 
Bundy Wilson, presented his report, which was adopted. 
It was moved and carried that the executive committee be 
requested to appoint a time for the discussion of “ sim- 
plified spelling,” whereupon the committee selected Friday 
forenoon, December 28. 


The chairman announced the following committees: 


On nomination of officers: Professors George O. Curme, 
Neil C. Brooks, Laurence Fossler, John M. Manly, Glen 
L. Swiggett. 

On place of meeting: Professors S. W. Cutting, D. K. 
Dodge, C. W. Eastman, Otto Heller, H. A. Smith. 

On auditing the secretary’s accounts: Professors F. @. 
Hubbard, C. H. Handschin. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 
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1. “ Transition in English Prose.” By Professor J. 
Scott Clark, of Northwestern University. 


[The value of smooth transition as an element of good style; 
the difficulty in causing young writers to acquire it; some methods 
of cultivating it; some comments on the favorite methods of trans- 
ition employed by specific writers of eminence—Ten minutes.] 


2. “Studies in the Technic of the Modern German 
Novel.” By Professor Charles H. Handschin, of Miami 
University. 

[The assertion on the part of several eminent literary critics that 
there is no German technic of the novel was discust. In what does 
the technic of the art of writing novels consist? The prevalence, 
at different times, of certain types of novels, or of certain styles 
of writing, shows the influence of the technic of one author, or of 
one school, upon another most palpably. The progress of technic 
in the German novel is shown by comparison of the older and present 
day methods of handling the materials and the means of the novelist, 
such as conversation, ete.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors Glen L. Swiggett 
and Gustaf E. Karsten. 


3. “Lamartine’s Le Crucifix.” By Professor Glen 
Levin Swiggett, of the University of the South. 


[Lamartine and Italy. <A discussion of the relation between Mme. 
Charles and Lamartine. A literary source for the poem in a legend 
concerning Tasso.—Ten minutes.] 


4. “ American Criticism of Shakespeare.” By Presi- 
dent Jane Sherzer, of Oxford College for Women. [See 
Publications, 4. ] 


{American criticism of Shakespeare as found in American editions 
to 1866. European texts, only, reprinted from 1795, date of first 
edition, to 1857-66. Reed’s Johrson & Steevens’ to 1831; Singer’s, 
1831,then Read & Singer’sto 1844; 1844 Collier’s (throughVerplanck) ; 
1857-66, the 1623 folio emended by Richard Grant White. Peabody, 
Verplanck, Hudson, and White the only editors worth mentioning 
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from 1795-1866. Peabody and White, textual and verbal critics; 
Verplanck and Hudson, subjective critics——A ten minute abstract.] 


This paper was discust by Professor Gustaf E. Karsten. 


5. “ Hauptmann’s Treatment of Germanic Myths.” 
By Professor Paul H. Grummann, of the University of 
Nebraska. 


{This paper was, in a sense, an amplification of Richard M. Meyer’s 
statement that the correct interpretation of Versunkene Glocke must 
be found through Hannele. An attempt was made to define Haupt- 
mann’s individualistic conception of superstitions on the basis of 
Wundt’s theories. In the light of these theories a number of the 
supposed obscurities of Versunkene Glocke were discust.—Twenty 
minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors George O. Curme, 
Gustaf E. Karsten, Otto Heller, and the reader. 


At this point the chairman called to the chair Professor 


F. A. Blackburn, who presided during the remainder of 
the session. 


6. “The English Sonnet in the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Professor Edward Payson Morton, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

[An attempt to account for the disuse of the sonnet in the first 
half of the eighteenth century; a discussion of the date and sources 
of its revival toward the middle of the century; some account of 


the extent and character of this revival; with quotations from 
significant prefaces.—Twenty minutes.] 


7. “The Virtuous Octavia.” By Professor Arthur 
M. Charles, of Earlham College. 


[The Virtuous Octavia entered on Stationers’ Register (1598) as 
a Tragicomedy done by Samuel Brandon. Author possibly of Lady 
Pembroke’s circle. His drama apparently a companion piece to her 
Mark Antony and to Daniel’s Cleopatra. Shows Senecan influence 
in theme, plot, form, and characters; in substitution of epic for 
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_ dramatic elements; in the observation of the unities, stage decen- 
cies, ete.—Fifteen minutes.] 


8. ‘“Spenser’s Lost Poems.” By Mr. Philo M. Buck, 
Jr., of McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. [To 
appear in Publications, xx111, 1.] 


[The following poems by Spenser are generally supposed to have 
been lost: 

I. Mentioned in Shepherd’s Calender: 1. English Poet; 2. Court 
of Cupid; 3. Sonnets; 4. Pageaunts; 5. Legends; 6. Dreams; 
7. Translation of Moschus’ Idyl of Winged Love. 

II. Mentioned in the Harvey Correspondence (1579-1580): 8. 
My Slomber and other pamphlets; 9. Stemmata Dudleiana; 10. 
Nine Comedies; 11. Epithalamion Thamesis; 12. Dying Pelican; 
13. Dreams. 

III. Mentioned in Preface to Complaints, 1590: 14. Sennights 
Slomber; 15. Hell of Lovers—His Purgatorie; 16. Translation of 
Eccliastes and Canticum Canticorum; 17. Seven Psalms; 18. Sacri- 
fice of a Sinner; 19. Hours of the Lord. 

Of these 1 is probably found in Sidney’s Defence; 2, 4, 5, and 11 
probably worked into Fairie Queene, Mother Hubbard’s Tale, Virgil’s 
Gnat, ete.; 6, 8, 13 and 14 (the same poem) probably found in 
Visions of the World’s Vanity, and in the latter part of Ruins of 
Time; 9 probably worked into Ruins of Time; 10 probably identical 
with Tears of the Muses; 15 probably identical with the Hymn in 
Honor of Love. The remainder were probably brief, and we can 
hardly regret their loss.—Fifteen minutes.] 


9. “Studies in the Language of Christine de Pisan.” 
By Professor Lucy M. Gay, of the Universityof Wisconsin. 


[While Christine is a daring neologist, using words still credited 
to the sixteenth century, she is at the same time conservative, having 
a rich vocabulary of old words. In her use of diminutives she 
rivals R. Belleau of the sixteenth century. Louis Meigret’s criti- 
cisms of the orthography of his time might have been made with 
slight reservation upon Christine’s. In her pronunciation,—eil: 
euil is of special interest. The old imperfect iere, ere, ert, is found 
twenty-six times in a single poem. Other forms, such as iez as the 
regular ending of the present subjunctive, are more modern than 
those credited by Nyrop to her time. Still others, such as the 
present indicative I of verbs of the partir and vendre type with the 
analogical s, not recognized by Hatzfeld and Darmesteter as the rule 
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in the sixteenth century, are the prevailing forms in Christine. — 
Read by title.) 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


The session began at 8 p. m. An address of welcome 
was delivered by Dean Nathaniel Butler. The assembly 
was also honored by addresses in French and German 
respectively by M. Henri Merou, the French Consul, and 
Dr. Walther Wever, the German Consul. Adjournment 
was then taken to the Quadrangle Club, where a reception 
was given by the University of Chicago. 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
The session began at 9 a. m. 


10. “On the Conservatism of Language in a New 


Country.” By Professor Frank E. Bryant, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. [See Publications, xxu, 2. ] 


[The paper discust the familiar doctrine that a language is more 
conservative in a colony than in the mother country. While admit- 
ting that there is an important element of truth in the theory, the 
paper sought to show that this element may be easily exaggerated 
and that mere transplanting in itself is not a cause for language- 
conservatism.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors R. J. Kellogg, 
J. Roessler, Gustaf E. Karsten, George O. Curme, and 
F. A. Blackburn. 


11. “A Structural Classification of French and Ger- 
man.” By Professor Robert J. Kellogg, of James Milli- 
kin University. 

{l. The sentence and its structural components. 2. Structural 


types of language: incorporation (sentences as words), polysynthesis 
(sentence members as words), holophrasm (phrases as words), in- 
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flection and isolation in sentence structure. Agglutination, or 
transparency of structure. Structurally blended types of languages. 
The so-called “ analytic” languages. 3. Internal structure of signi- 
ficant terms. Derivatives, compounds, and groups. Functional vs. 
significant structure. 4. Types of structure obtaining in French. 
Pronominal and verb systems, derivatives, ete. 5. Types of structure 
obtaining in German. Adjectival and pronominal declensions, com- 
pound verbs, derivatives, and composition, etc. 6. Summary of 
structural classification of French and German.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professors F. A. Blackburn 
and Gustaf E. Karsten. 


12. “ The Approaches to Wiclif.” By Professor Will- 
iam Peters Reeves, of Kenyon College. 


{Whether the point of view be historical, political, literary, or 
linguistic, the study of Wiclif offers peculiar difficulties. Contempo- 
rary sources are marked by political and religious animus, usually 
unfriendly, but often respectful. While in papal bulls Wielif is 
classed with Marsiglio of Padua, no connection with him, or with 
any other writer of the kind, has been established. His authorship 
of the English works, even of the early version of the Bible, rests 
upon cumulative evidence; and the manuscript remains have not 
been so collated as to warrant the statement of a canon.—Fifteen 
minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. H. Hulme. 


After the discussion Professor J. T. Hatfield was called 
to the chair. 


13. “ Herder’s Views on Folk-Song and Melody.” By 
Professor Gustaf E. Karsten, of the University of Illinois. 


[Herder’s views on folk-song were the organic outgrowth of his 
speculations on ethnical, linguistic, and literary evolution; they 
developed early, and they remained essentially unchanged throughout 
his life, the emphasis only shifting from one point to another accord- 
ing to the emergencies of his literary feuds. His utterances on melody 
gain a new significance in the light of Sievers’s and Rutz’s recent 
observations on speech-rhythm and melody.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors J. T. Hatfield, 
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S. W.. Cutting, R. J. Kellogg, H. M. Belden, and the 
reader. 


After the discussion Professor S. W. Cutting was called 
to the chair, and presided during the remainder of the 
session. 


14. “A Test of the Comparative Influence of Central 
French and a Northern Dialect on English.” By Pro- 
fessor Stephen H. Bush, of the State University of Iowa. 

[A study of the English words which show the Central French 
development ch before Latin a, as compared with those words from 


the dialect of Northern Normandy and Picardy where ec remained 
unchanged before Latin a.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor T. Atkinson Jen- 
kins. 


15. “ Frenssen’s Hilligenlei and Rosegger’s I. N.R. I.” 
By Dr. Warren Washburn Florer, of the University of 
of Michigan. 


[The paper contained a general résumé of a comparison of Hilli- 
genlei and I. N. R. IJ. The principal points emphasized were the 
Weltanschauung of the poets, their attitude to the New Testament, 
to Christ, and to the present religious reformation in Germany, as 
seen in these works; the preparation of the characters Kai Jans and 
Konrad; the style and language; the influence of the books.—Fifteen 
minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors George O. Curme, 
W. H. Hulme, and the reader. 


16. “ Early Reviews of The Essays of Elia.” By Pro- 
fessor Daniel Kilham Dodge, of the University of Illinois. 


[General attitude of the reviews towards Lamb before and after 
1823. Uncomplimentary references to the reviews in Lamb’s letters. 
Lamb and the “Cockney Poets.” Favorable notices in The Athe- 
neum. Reasons for these. Causes other than personal for the 
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neglect of The Essays of Elia by most of the critics.—Fifteen min- 
utes.] 


17. “Notes on Roumanian Songs and Folk-Lore.” 
By Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the State Univer- 
sity of Lowa. 

[The paper opened with a brief statement of the work of Helene 
Vacaresco and Elisabeth, Queen of Roumania, in the field of Rou- 
manian songs and folklore. An attempt was then made to explain 
the differences between the Roumanian songs and folk-lore and the 
Bulgarian, and to prove that the Roumanian show more simplicity. 


more poetic sympathy with nature, and more joy in an ideal of 
justice and of beauty.—Read by title.] 


In aceordance with previous action, the discussion of 
“ simplified spelling” was then taken up, and the follow- 
ing resolution was finally adopted: 

Resolwed, That the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America recommend the use by the editorial com- 


mittee of the spellings recommended by the Simplified Spelling 
Board, except in papers whose authors object to their use. 


At half-past twelve on Friday, the members and the 
guests of the Central Division, by invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, took lunch in Hutchinson Hall. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


This session, which assembled at 2.30 p. m., was devoted 
to three departmental meetings, representing English, Ger- 
manic, and Romance languages and literatures. 


EnNGuisz. 


The English Section met in the reception room of the 
Reynolds Club and was presided over by Professor H. M. 
Belden. Professor F. G. Hubbard read a paper on “ The 
Undergraduate Curriculum in English Literature” [to 
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appear in the June number of the Publications for 1908]. 
The paper set forth the classes of students to be reached, 
and the organization and classification of the work in lit- 
erature in thirty typical institutions of this country. It 
recommended that the emphasis in undergraduate courses 
be placed upon the interpretation rather than upon the 
technique and history of literature; and that a more pro- 
gressive arrangement of courses be attempted. The dis- 
cussion of the paper was opened by Professor John M. 
Manly, who was followed by Professor A. E. Jack. The 
subject was then opened for general discussion, in which 
Messrs. Lynn, Pyre, Baldwin, Dodge, Lewis, McClintock, 
Chase, Briggs, Clapp, Hulme, Blackburn, and Buck took 
part. The discussion being still in progress when time 
came for adjournment, it was moved by Professor John 
M. Manly and voted that the same topic be made the order 
of business for the next meeting of the Section. 


GeRMANIC LANGUAGES. 


The Germanic Section was presided over by Professor 
S. W. Cutting, and met in a room of the Reynolds Club. 

Professor Laurence Fossler read a paper on “ The Work 
of the Third and Fourth Year in the High School,” after 
which the subject was discust by Messrs. Hatfield, Florer, 
Scholl, Kellogg, Curme, Cutting, Wiehr, Misses Jacobs, 
Jones, and Gildner, and the reader. 

Professor Paul O. Kern read a paper on “The Im- 
portance of Phonetics in Modern Language Instruction,” 
whereupon the subject was diseust by Messrs. Roessler, 
Prokosch, Fossler, Grummann, Karsten, Kellogg, Cutting, 
Curme, and Miss Kueffner. The discussion resulted in 
the adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Germanic Section of the Central Division of 
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the Modern Language Association of America request the various 
universities holding summer sessions to consider the advisability 
of offering courses in scientific and practical phonetics especially 
adapted to the needs of teachers of modern languages. 


A paper on “ What Should be the Minimum Prepara- 
tion for Teaching German in American Secondary 
Schools?” prepared by Professor W. H. Carruth, was 
read, in his absence, by Professor J. T. Hattield. The 
subject was discust by Messrs. Florer, Evans, Scholl, 
Mosher, Karsten, Grummann, Eastman, Fossler, and Kel- 
logg, and Miss Gildner. 

The Germanic Section voted to bring the following reso- 
lutions, prepared by Professor Otto Heller, before the next 
union meeting: 


Whereas, It is one of the principal duties of the Modern Language 
Association of America to work for the constant improvement of the 
instruction in the foreign modern languages in the high schools and 
colleges of this country; and 

Whereas, The thoroughness and efficiency of modern language 
teaching depend in a considerable measure upon the use of text- 
books the quality of which shall reflect the best modern scholarship 
and pedagogical skill; and 

Whereas, Under existing circumstances, the Modern Language 
Association of America is not, as a body, exercising with regard to 
the methods of composing, editing, and publishing school and college 
text-books an influence commensurate with its representative 
position ; 

It is h vewith resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America conjointly with the general associa- 
tion take steps toward the establishment of a commission, to con- 
sist of not less than five nor more than eleven members, representing 
the various grades of institutions in which foreign modern languages 
are taught, the purpose of which commission shall be to improve 
still further the standards of school-book authorship and editorship, 
to aid teachers in a wise selection of text-books, and to co-operate 
with publishers to the end that considerations of a scholarly and 
educational kind may enter more fully than heretofore into the 
decisions of publishers concerning the choice of books for publication 
and the internal make-up of such books. 
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Romance LAanauaGEs. 


The Romance Section was presided over by Professor 
John R. Effinger, and it met in a room of the Reynolds 
Club, where the following program was presented: 


1. The committee appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility of vocabularies in advanced French and Spanish 
texts made a final report, which follows below. By the 
Chairman of the committee, Professor Hugh A Smith, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


2. The committee on intermediate French texts report- 
ed progress. By the Chairman of the committee, Pro- 
fessor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago. 


3. “ The Necessary Preparation for Teachers of French 
and Spanish in Secondary Schools.” Discussion intro- 


duced by Professor Thomas E. Oliver, of the University 
of Illinois. 


4. “Student Organizations, Literary, Dramatic, and 
Journal Clubs, ete., as an Aid to Class-Work in Romance 
Languages.” Discussion introduced by Professor Stephe» 
H. Bush, of the State University of Iowa. 


The Romance Section adopted the spirit of the resvlu- 
tions adopted by the Germanic Section looking toward the 
improvement of text-books, and suggested that the matter 
might be referred for preparation for the union meeting 
to the joint committee provided for in the second resolu- 
tion which follows, and thereupon the Romance Section 
adopted the three following resolutions: 


Resolved, (1) That the present very common practice of printing 
advanced texts in French and the other Romance languages with 
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vocabularies is unnecessary and unwise and tends to interfere with 
the best development of the student and to cheapen the study of 
literature ; 

(2) That a joint committee with the Germanic Section, com- 
posed of four members, two from each section, be appointed by the 
general chairman to draft resolutions to present to the next union 
meeting of the Modern Language Association suggesting that a 
circular letter be sent by the Association to all members (and to 
such others as may seem desirable) who are teachers of Germanic 
or Romance languages, urging them to request from the publishers 
advanced texts without vocabularies for the use of classes especially 
in colleges and universities and to use their influence in any other 
way to discourage the further editing of advanced texts with these 
useless and expensive appendages; 

(3) That copies of these resolutions be sent to the publishers. 


Friday evening, December 28, the gentlemen were enter- 
tained at a “ smoker” at the University Club. Professor 
John M. Manly read a letter from Rudyard Kipling on 
a possible source of The Tempest. The ladies were enter- 
tained at a theater party. 


FIFTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The meeting was called to order at 9 a.m. The first 
business was reports of committees. 

The committee on nomination of officers for the year 
1907 presented the following names: 


For Chairman: Professor Gustaf E. Karsten, of the 
University of Illinois. 

For Secretary: Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the 
State University of Iowa. 

For Executive Committee: Professor Paul H. Grum- 
mann, of the University of Nebraska, Professor Arthur 
Graves Canfield, of the University of Michigan, Professor 
Richard Jones, of Vanderbilt University. 


These gentlemen were unanimously elected to the res- 
pective offices. 
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The auditing committee reported that the Secretary's 
accounts were correct. The report was adopted. 

The committee on place of meeting reported in favor of 
holding the union meeting either in Columbus or in Cleve- 
land. Report approved. 

The following report was presented by the committee 
authorized at the last annual meeting. The report was 
referred to the Executive Council for further considera- 
tion. 


The committee appointed, at the closing session of the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America (University of Wisconsin, December 2). 
1905), to inquire into ways and means of eliminating, as far as 
possible, the danger of several candidates for the doctor’s degree at 
different institutions working at the same time on the same subject 
for their dissertations, begs to submit the following report. 

To prevent any misunderstandings concerning the spirit and in- 
tention of the original motion, the chairman of the committee 
desires to state, emphatically, that it emanated from purely humane 
motives, viz., consideration for the candidates themselves who, after 
many months, sometimes years, of patient and hard labor, may see 
their work rejected because another candidate, more fortunate, has 
just brought out in print a dissertation on the same subject, with 
perhaps identically the same results, even though the workmanship 
of this printed dissertation may be inferior. This happens con- 
siderably oftener than a great many academic teachers seem to be 
aware, and the chairman was led to think of a possibility of obviating 
it only by trying and grievous experiences of his own and a number 
of his friends and acquaintances. The chances of duplication are, 
at least in the field of foreign languages, greater in this country 
than abroad,—paradoxical though this may seem, considering the 
smaller number of candidates for the Ph. D..—because the equip- 
ment of our American institutions is more uniform and certain 
lines of work, such as research in manuscripts, dialect investigations, 
etc., are practically out of the question. Duplication of work 
cannot, of course, be avoided completely, and perhaps it should not 
be, but for the reason stated should be lessened. The fact that even 
if all possibility of two or more doctoral dissertations colliding 
could be removed there still remains the danger of collision between 
a dissertation and a monograph by a scholar, does not argue against 
the purpose for which this committee was appointed; if anything, 
it would tend in the opposite direction. 
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To obtain a general idea of the sentiment prevailing in this matter, 
the committee, some time ago, sent out a circular letter to sixty 
professors in different institutions granting the degree of Ph. D., 
inviting opinions and suggestions as to the best mode of reaching 
the end desired, especially as to whether publication of titles of 
theses undertaken should be resorted to, or the “ bureau” or “ clear- 
ing house” method should be used. A similar inquiry was addressed 
to fifty German university professors representing our field of work. 
Thirty-seven answers were received from American scholars, twenty- 
six from Germany. Of the Americans thirty-three are in favor of 
some action, four are doubtful. Twenty-three suggest the publi- 
cation of titles (seven propose the Modern Language Notes, three 
the Publications of the M,L. A., two the Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology as the best medium), one proposition urging the 
semi-annual publication, in November and March issues of M. L. N. 
The committee desires to express its appreciation of the readiness 
of the editors of all these publications to give space to any such 
announcements in their pages. The bureau method is advocated 
by nine professors; bureau and publication by two. One answer 
suggests that the librarian of every institution be made the source 
and centre of such information, as the person best suited to this 
work. Another is of the opinion that each institution have a list 
of dissertations under preparation printed for exchange with others. 
The advantages claimed for the bureau method are that it works 
more promptly and efficiently, also more quietly than publication 
by print, that institutions with few candidates would feel less 
averse to sending their lists to the central institution than to 
publish a short list, and that if a candidate wishes to treat a theme 
cognate to one already under way, he might learn more about the 
exact delimitation of the subject of the first chooser. The defects 
of the bureau method have been stated variously, one answer appre- 
hending that the institution entrusted with the work would be 
hard to choose, none being the natural and inevitable station for it, 
and that when once selected, it would enjoy peculiar advantages; 
another reply fears that no university would be willing to undertake 
such an additional burden, for which clerical help would have to be 
hired,—the suggestion is made to charge a fee for every information, 
—still another thinks that any such elaborate machinery would 
tend to mechanize the matter and establish undeserved rights of 
monopoly and priority. Most of the objections raised against the 
bureau method are on the ground that the greatest possible pub- 
licity should be aimed at. 

Of the German scholars ten are in favor of doing something in 
the direction indicated (Muncker, Foerster, Minor, Sauer, Koester, 
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Hoops, Brenner, Paul, Braune, Holthausen); the last named sug- 
gests that titles be published as soon as proposed by the professor 
or undertaken by the student; Brenner is anxious to see this done 
in all cases where extensive preliminary work of a more or !ess 
mechanical nature has to be done, the repetition of which would 
involve a waste of energy and time. Most of the scholars named 
would publish the titles only after the work has sufficiently progressed 
to promise completion, since students often try successively several 
subjects or drop their work altogether. Koester would prefer a 
bureau which should manifold or print the titles furnished and 
send the lists to the heads of departments, seminaries, etc., but 
without publishing them. Minor suggests a combination of bureau 
and publication—Fifteen answers are in the negative, about half 
of them because the writers do not believe in the feasibility of any 
plan of work, altho they would welcome it if efficient. The objec- 
tions urged chiefly are, first, that when a subject is first suggested 
to a candidate, it is often not accurately defined, but only the 
approximate direction of research is given, also that many a student 
makes something entirely different out of it from what was at first 
intended ;—secondly, the same subject usually leads to different 
results if undertaken by two; Roethe flatly denies the possibility 
of duplication, on the ground of the great difference among students. 
teachers, scientific tendencies, and institutions, and thinks that if 
two dissertations make each other superfluous, both candidates have 
not earned their promotion; he would not take part in, nor hold 
himself bound by, any concerted action;—thirdly, it would be better 
to have the same subject treated several times over than, by announc- 
ing its title prematurely, stake out a claim and keep a piece of 
what might be fertile soil barren for years;—fourthly, subjects are 
often abandoned, and it would be difficult to fix a period within 
which they would have to be finished (Brandl calls the list of sub- 
jects suggested that he keeps in his seminary “den Gottesacker der 
Dissertationen” and declares that any subject is open to anybody 
when he has not heard for six months from the first man to under- 
take it) ;—fifthly, the value of these first pieces of origina] inves- 
tigation must not be overrated, their authors usually profiting more 
from them than science, and the conclusions reached are rarely 
definitive ;—sixthly, competition, while sometimes highly annoying, 
is on the whole a blessing for science (Minor, on the other hand, 
speaks of the “distressing competitive investigations running 
directly counter to the principle of division of labor on which 
modern science rests”). Several answers complain of the custom, 
gaining in vogue, of printing only a part of the thesis, and indicate 
that whosoever will afford the luxury of a promotion ought to be 
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willing to pay for the publication of the whole work. Only one 
reply received from Germany was undecided. 

Several of these objections treated here in connection with the 
replies from abroad were advanced also by American scholars. One 
of them, at least two members of this committee believe, is likely 
to be overrated, viz., that in most cases science profits from dupli- 
cation. In most cases it is a waste of time and energy, except 
where from the start the work is done from different viewpoints, on 
agreement. If the work was worth doing at all, the reviews will 
generally supply what is missing and correct the defects. 

One thing, however, is worthy of special note, viz., that most 
German universities seem to be willing to accept a thesis, tho it may 
be what for short we shall continue to call a duplicate. If our 
American institutions were willing to adopt the same practise, the 
chairman of the committee would be entirely ready to withdraw 
his motion for any further action, it having become “ gegenstandslos,” 
and a discussion of this very point in pleno would be desirable. 
But even then, he thinks, the publication of titles would have many 
advantages for our science. 

In conclusion, it should be said that the matter has entered into 
an entirely new phase, to which Professor Thomas kindly called the 
committee’s attention. The Association of American Universities 
expects to devise machinery for disseminating knowleige as to dis- 
sertations in progress, and as the work of different departments 
interlocks and overlaps more or less, that body is the one from 
which final action must be expected—which, however, would not 
necessarily exclude any special agreements between the moder1. .n- 
guage scholars of this country and Europe. Professor Thomas there- 
fore suggests a recommendation that, provisionally and pending the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan, the institutions represented in 
the Association be requested to print—say in the month of January 
—a list of all the dissertations they have in progress in linguistic 
and literary lines and send the same by mail to one another, each 
institution to send its own list to all the others. ‘ 

These points are respectfully submitted for a full discussion in 
pleno. 

E. C. ROEDDER, 
F. G. HvusBarp, 
T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 


Reading and discussion of papers. 


18. “Did Victor Hugo Visit the Rhine in 1838?” 
By Professor Arthur Graves Canfield, of the University 
of Michigan. 
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{In le Rhin the letters forming the main part of the work and 
narrating the journey from Cologne to Speyer are ascribed to the 
year 1838. But they are to be identified with the Journal of 1840. 
The only evidence for a Rhine journey in 1838 is in letters in the 
Correspondance. But these have been wrongly dated by the editor. 
The preparations for the production of Ruy Blas then going on 
render so long an absence from Paris improbable. Internal evidence 
shows that Hugo had not seen the Rhine before 1839.—Twenty 
minutes. | 


At this point Professor J. T. Hatfield was called to the 
chair. 


19. “ August Wilhelm Schlegel and Goethe’s Epic and 
Elegiac Verse.” By Dr. John William Scholl, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. [To appear in The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology. | 


[Attempts to estimate the kind and degree of influence which 
August Wilhelm Schlegel exerted upon the development of Goethe’s 
theory and practise of the hexameter and the elegiac couplet, using as 
a basis the critical apparatus contained in the Weimar edition, and 
as control a careful study of the evolution of Schlegel’s prosodic 
theory and practise. Results indicate a very slight influence upon 
Goethe’s notions of what is permissible in the thesis of a dactyl, 
and possibly a slight contribution to his knowledge of the cesura 
and its uses.—A ten-minute abstract. | 


This paper was discust by Professor R. J. Kellogg. 


20. “ Das Theater in Schiller’s Balladen.” By Pro- 
fessor Otto Heller, of Washington University. 


[{Schiller’s ballads are remarkable, among other things, in that 
the strong dramatic bent of their author is discernible in certain 
structural qualities not inherent in the ballad nor in any other 
form of poetry. One such peculiarity was treated in this paper. 
The actual theatre, pit and stall and gallery, with setting, machinery, 
and a full equipment of “ properties,” haunts Schiller’s imagination 
when composing these poems, and contributes an important element 
to their technic.—Read by title.] 


21. “The Relation between Ballad and Folk-Tale.” 
By Mr. Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 
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[Professor Gummere holds that the known facts of festal com- 
munal life and communal labor establish the priority of poetry over 
prose, because rhythm arises from both and is the essential fact 
of poetry. The folk-tale, being in prose, is thus much later. The 
name “ folk-tale” implies telling, or reciting, with the idea of a 
very prominent distinction between the reciter and his audience. 
So far as the facts are taken cognizance of this seems established, 
but the theory needs supplementing in order to meet the demands of 
other facts. The Twa Sisters, for example, in all the ballad forms 
show a later form of story than the folk-tale forms. That is, judged 
by content, the folk-tale, embodying more clearly the primitive 
belief of the change of the drowned girl into a tree, is clearly a 
primary form and the ballad is rather a secondary form. With 
regard to area, too, the tale is almost world-wide, while the ballad 
is restricted to northern Europe. Now, there is no possibility of 
doubt tliat the central incident of the story is connected with a vast 
body of beliefs and customs which have prevailed in all times and 
cultures. Therefore, the tale, being on the whole more primitive 
and being much more widely diffused than the ballad, must be at 
least as early as the ballad. A more general question arises: [3 
the story told first in metre or prose? The facts about this particu- 
lar story seem to point to the priority of the prose form, as the 
story is told in Africa in the prose form only. Moreover, the primi- 
tive song does not tell a story, but rather consists of the repetition 
of meaningless words (Gummere); so we may ask, How did the 
story get into the ballad? From the facts of present day savage 
life it would seem that story appears first in a prose form, and that 
song takes up meaning and plot from prose forms, which have had 
their origin in customs and beliefs. Thus, the priority of prose 
would not get rid of the folk, as Mr. Gummere fears; it simply 
shows that neither festal communal life nor labor can account for 
all the facts, but must be supplemented by a study of custom, belief, 
ceremonial, and ritual.—Twenty minutes. |] 


This paper was discust by Professors R. J. Kellogg, 
A. H. Tolman, F. C. L. van Steenderen, Dr. H. S. V. 
Jones, and the reader. 


At this point Professor Gustaf E. Karsten resumed the 
chair. 


22. “An Error in the Date of Certain Conversations 
with Goethe.” By Professor James Taft Hatfield, of 
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Northwestern University. [To be published in the 
Goethe-Jahrbuch for 1908. ] 


[A number of paragraphs in the first and third editions of Burk- 
hardt’s work, Goethes Unterhaltungen mit dem Kanzler Friedrich 
von Mueller, as well as in Biedermann’s collection of Goethes (e- 
spraeche, are assigned to January 26, 1825. Reasons were given 
for doubting the correctness of this date, and proof was offered to 
show that the date must be changed to September 23, 1827.—Fiftecn 
minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor Gustaf E. Karsten. 


23. “ Sehnaphan, a Satire on Franz von Sickingen of 
the Year 1523.” By Professor Ernst Voss, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. [Published in The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, v1, 2.] 


[This satire in dialogue form is directed against Sickingen. His 
followers are represented by five different persons, representing as 
many different classes of people. 1. Bucer, an evangelist, learned, 
but morally bad. 2. Steyninger, an evangelical knight, who does 
not dare to come out openly for Sickingen, but who sends him 
secretly enforcements. 3. Berner, an innocent nobleman, who joined 
Sickingen, but who is sick of his bargain and only waiting for a 
chance to break away. 4. Eysenclat, a degenerate nobleman, who 
degrades his class as a robber-knight and common robber. 5. Siegler, 
a poor evangelical priest, frightened out of his wits for fear that 
he may lose his livelihood. Bucer, i. e., Martin Bucer of Strassburg, 
where he introduced the reformation, was very much annoyed by 
this pamphlet, and in a vindication, published the same year (Panzer 
11, 171), complained bitterly about this farce and the unwarranted 
attack upon his character.—Read by title.] 


SIXTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The session was called to order at 2.30 p. m. 


24. “ Beowulf’s Dragon Fight and the Second Part 
of the Poem of Beowulf.” By Professor Frederick Klae- 
ber, of the University of Minnesota. 
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[Conflicting views as to the sources of the Beowulf legends and 
the genesis of the poem. Summary of those results of previous 
investigations which may be regarded as fairly certain. Discussion 
of the relation between Beow(a) and Beowulf. Analysis of the 
second part of the poem with a view to finding out its constituent 
elements.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors Gustaf E. Karsten, 
F. A. Blackburn, H. M. Belden, Mr. Josef Wiehr, and 
Dr. Arthur Beatty. 


Professor W. H. Hulme was called to the chair, and 
presided during the remainder of the session. 


25. “ Relies of Franco-Provencal in Southern Italy.” 
By Dr. Alfonso de Salvio, of Northwestern University. 
[To appear in Publications, xx11q, 1.] 

[1. History of the colony of Celle and Faeto. 2. Specimens of 
their dialect. 3. Discussion of the same.—A fifteen minute abstract. 

This paper was discust by Professor T. Atkinson Jen- 
kins and the reader. 


26. “ Analogues of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale.” By Dr. 
H. 8. V. Jones, of the University of Illinois. 
[An attempt to classify the folk-tales analogous to Chaucer’s 


poem and to indicate certain resemblances between the Old French 
Cleomades and the “ Skilful Companion ” cycle.—Twenty minutes. ] 


27. “ Further Observations on the Use of Alliteration 
and Rime in Colloquial English and German.” By Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Keyes, of Cornell College. — 

[A definition of the field of research and method of procedure. 
The various types of alliterative and riming couplets. Use of alliter- 
ation and rime in compound adjectives, in comparison, and in pro- 
verbial and set expressions. Popular nature as shown by commercial, 
political, and other uses. The psychological basis.—Fifteen minutes.]} 


This paper was discust by Professors T. Atkinson Jen- 
kins, R. J. Kellogg, and F. A. Wood. 
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28. “The Relation of Shakespeare’s Pericles to Wil- 
kins’s Novel, The Painfull Aduentures of Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre.” By Mr. Harry T. Baker, of Beloit College. 
[To appear in Publications, xxunt, 1.] 


[The title-page of Wilkins’s novel (1608) shows that it was in 
some respects founded upon a play (1607?) dealing with Pericles. 
It does not follow closely, however, the drama which we now know 
as Shakespeare’s, either as to language or treatment of characters. 
At several points it reveals striking similarity to Laurence Twine’s 
Patterne of Paineful Adventures (1576, reprinted 1607). Prob- 
ably Wilkins was reproducing in the form of a prose romance an 
unprinted play of his own (circ. 1607) which he had sold to Shake- 
speare’s company and which the great dramatist had revised and 
partly rewritten. One feature, however, is difficult of explanation: 
there are at least nine passages of blank verse—printed as prose— 
in the dialogue portions of the novel. These may be from Wilkins’s 
own play or from a lost 16th century drama.—T'wenty minutes. ] 


29. “ Concerning the Plot of Schiller’s Braut von Mes- 
sina.” By Professor Starr Willard Cutting, of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. [To appear in Modern Philology, 
January, 1908. | 


[The purpose of the paper was to show in the light of the text of 
the drama (a) that Schiller’s conception of Destiny is here, in 
spite of all formal resemblance to the Oedipus of Sophocles, prac- 
tically identical with that embodied in his own Wallenstein; (b) 
that the Tragic Guilt here in question is not, as Carruth maintains, 
simply “secretiveness” but “secretiveness and reckless impetuosi- 
ty;” and (c) that several serious inconsistencies and psychological 
improbabilities hitherto urged by critics against the play, do not 
exist in the light of Schiller’s own clearly stated presuppositions. 
—Read by title.] 


30. “The Bernese Vocabulary in Jeremias Gotthelf’s 
Works.” By Prefessor Edwin C. Roedder, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

[Comparison of the extent of the peasant vocabulary in Gotthelf’s 


writings with the presentation given in the first volume of Emanuel 
Friedli’s Baerendeutsch, according to categories; notes on the relative 
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‘i frequency of words and phrases; and comparison with the vocabu- 
4 laries of other German dialects. Continuations of the paper are 
planned, extending the work to Anzengruber, Rosegger, and Hans- 
jakob.— Read by title.] 


The following resolution was presented by Professor E. 
©. Baldwin, and unanimously adopted: 


We, of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
of America, desire to express our grateful appreciation of the kindly 
hospitality of our hosts, of the University of Chicago, a hospitality 
the more enjoyed because so graciously bestowed. 


$ There being no further business, the meeting for 1906 
was declared adjourned. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON TouRSDAY, DecemMBeR 27, In New Haven, 
Conn., AT THE Twenty-FourtH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

By Henry Atrrep Topp, Pu. D. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE IN THE 
STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


In seeking, for the present occasion, a subject that might 
have an equal appeal for all the departments of study 
represented in the Modern Language Association, and as 
well for the eager recruits as for the chastened veterans 
of our profession, there has been left to me little room 
for hesitation. With the vigorous impulse of the present- 
day college graduate to press on toward the goal of the 
highest achievement to which the university invites; with 
the growing demar 1, in all colleges and universities, for 
young men and women furnished with the best equipment 
for careers as educational leaders; with college presidents, 
trustees and heads of departments more and more insisting, 
as a matter of settled policy, on the stamp of a definite 
discipline by way of prerequisite for promotion in the 
ranks of their younger instructors, attention is coming to 
be increasingly fixed on all the phases and functions of the 
highest degree conferred in course—the degree which by 
common consent is regarded as the university handmark of 
fitness. For something like a quarter-century our univer- 
sities (using the title in its distinctive sense) have been 
addressing themselves to the problem of the wise adminis- 
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tration of the degree of doctor of philosophy. Within this 
period much has been accomplished toward establishing sure 
foundations ; but there is reason to believe that everywhere 
there still prevails no small amount of outward indefinite- 
ness or even of inward uncertainty, in regard to some of the 
most vitalof the questions involved. It is in the unassuming 
spirit of one seeking to analyze and formulate the results of 
personal observation, experience and reflection, not only 
for the possible benefit of a direct application of thought- 
out conclusions to the practical needs of his individual 
work, but also, and more especially, with a warm desire 
to stimulate and broaden interest in an important theme, 
that the topic chosen for consideration will be presented 
this evening. 

The postulates of university training which I conceive 
to be fundamental in preparation for the highest degree, 
are three: breadth of view, soundness of method, con- 
structive power. Let us briefly glance at these in the 
order named. Other requisites, such as temper of mind, 
on the one k«.nd, or mental discipline on the other, are 
either innate, or dependent on earlier education ; they need 
not claim our attention here. 

(1). Breadth of view. It may be taken for granted 
that candidates for the doctor’s degree in the Modern Lan- 
guages have already received a substantial college edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, most candidates who present 
themselves in our field are well grounded in essentials; 
for it seldom: happens that one who has not been inspired, 
strengthened and matured by his college course is tempted 
to make trial of the higher walks. It is cause, in particu- 
lar, for congratulation, that the temporary tendency that 
prevailed for some time previous to the end of the recent 
century, to push aside the study of the ancient languages 
in secondary education, in favor of an exclusively modern 
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basis of discipline, is already giving way to a new-born 
enthusiasm in the direction of the study of Latin. The 
fitting schools and high schools are now alive with the 
Latin spirit, and the colleges are already reflecting the 
beneficent reversion. In how far the cultivation of Greek 
—to its votaries, the beautiful, the loved, the potent, the 
revered—is likely to recover from the unheeding rele- 
gation of its charms to the uncovenanted mercies of election 
without predestination, may not be easy to forecast. But 
one thing is certain: that its votaries of the time to come 
are sure to be recruited from the ranks of the choicest 
spirits to be produced in future by the faithful cultivation 
of the modern tongues. 

However, the breadth of view which comes preémi- 
nently, in our civilization, from loving familiarity with 
the letter and spirit of the ancient and modern classics, 
and which is well-nigh synonymous with the calm survey 
and catholic judgment of the cultivated man of the world, 
is not distinctively that technical breadth of view which 
I have here especially in mind. For our present purpose 
it should be clearly set forth that the point of view, and 
hence the range of vision, of the educated college grad- 
uate entering, ‘albeit with well-stored mind and faculties 
alert, on his first year of university work, is now to become 
essentially, and sometimes perplexingly, different from 
that which he has occupied before. Heretofore the stu- 
dent has been wisely preoccupied with the training and 
fulfilling of his powers through multifarious modes of 
assimilation and active manipulation of the world’s best 
intellectual results. Henceforward, even during his uni- 
versity apprenticeship, his joy and proud endeavor must 
unfailingly be to take the new-found viewpoint, not of the 
well-drilled acquisitor and ready purveyor of great men’s 
products and lesser men’s by-products, but that of the 
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discoverer, diviner and discloser of the unknown facts and 
truths of mind or matter ;—the vantage point that helps 
to penetrate the cloudy veil—forever reintegrating while 
receding—which hides those mysterious and fascinating 
processes of things that go by the modern name of evo- 
lution. To some minds the aptitude for seeing and ap- 
prehending only what they are told to see and only because 
they are told to see it, readily becomes inveterate. The 
doctor’s grade, and the doctor’s career, are not for such. 
Let us not, then, through fear of seeming affectation or as- 
sumption, fail or hesitate to emphasize the nature and signi- 
ficance of this fundamental difference between what, for 
convenience, we may call the undergraduate and the gradu- 
ate point of view. Far from being fanciful, the distinction 
is most practical and important. Failure on the part of 
either master to inculcate or disciple to discern it, leaves 
both under the strange and fruitless misconception that to 
“ specialize” in a given field of knowledge means to pass 
from a state of some general to one of much minute in- 
formation with regard to it; leaves both guide and follower 
all unmindful and unconscious of the inspiration that 
comes of the opportunity of standing together at the point 
of outlook, and scanning in turn the expanse of the known 
and the borderland of the unknown, in the confident 
expectation of conquering together some appreciable por- 
tion of them both. 

(2). Soundness of method. Intimately associated with 
correctness of attitude and outlook, will naturally be the 
method of attack to be employed. First of all, teacher 
and learner will from the outset put themselves in each 
other’s place in a sense and to a degree scarcely dreamed 
of at any earlier period of the student’s mental evolution. 
The régime is no longer one of lessons, nor even, primarily, 
one of lectures, but rather one of “ meetings” for con- 
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ference and inspiration. A beginning will be made with 
inquiries more fundameftal than the youthful seeker has 
perhaps ever asked himself or been asked before. What is 
the nature of the problems to be investigated, and what 
is the use of investigating them at all? What, in a most 
general way, are the problems that have already been 
resolved, what are the problems now in process of solu- 
tion? What are the problems to which we ourselves, or 
our contemporaries, may hope to contribute a solution; 
which are the problems, and what their nature, that will 
doubtless always continue to baffle human endeavor? 
What does all this matter to human welfare, to the welfare 
of the individual, after all ? 

And to much that is involved in this last and most 
searching inquiry, admission must be frankly made—since 
free confession is good for the soul—that now we see only 
in part. Even so broad-minded and clear-visioned a soul 
as James Russell Lowell was moved, in his Cambridge 
address as President of this Association—an address now 
included in his collected works—to raise a query as to the 
ultimate place in the order of the universe, of a semester 
devoted, at the Collége de France, to the history of the 
development through the ages of a single vowel sound. 
But even so we can well afford to believe, with the poets 
and the seers, that in the case of things of minutest and 
obseurest implication, no less than of those freighted with 
the weightiest and most obvious import, our restless human 
occupations are ever tending onward in the shadow of 


“... one law, one element, 
And one far off, divine event.” 


But solid ground is waiting ready for our neophyte to 
stand upon. It consists of the foundations laid by the 
great army of the toilers past and present—the tangible 
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output of the world’s best scholarship. Into direct, if 
only preliminary coftact with this great body of science, 
the student must now be brought. And this must be done 
in such a way as to save him from dismay at the enor- 
mogusness of its bulk, while fostering his dutiful respect 
for the productivity of his predecessors, and his desire 
to enter, by due process, into the fruits of their labors. 
From a brief initiation into the wealth of the world’s 
output of special learning, as embodied in the multifarious 
collections of the learned societies and publie institutions 
of the Old World and the New, their journals, trans- 
actions and serial publications of all sorts, the student 
will come readily to understand not only the temporary 
need but also the immediate inadequacy of all or any of 
the available compendiums of his subject. He will per- 
haps even be prepared to accept without a qualm of sur- 
prised misgiving, his leader’s accompanying comment, to 
the effect that no man may now expect to control effectively 
all the advances even of his own profession. Not much 
later will arrive the student’s discovery that his work is 
to consist not so much of “ reading up the best authorities ” 
as of grasping underlying principles and testing the mani- 
festations of these by all the available—and especially 
the hitherto unavailable—criteria. Often he will be im- 
pressed by the frequency of his professor’s confessions of 
ignorance, but perhaps oftener he will be surprised at the 
readiness with which the difficulties of his new awakening 
can be met and dissipated. 

(3). Constructive Power. It needs searcely to be said 
that the power of synthesizing the results of general study 
or of special investigation in such a way.as to utilize their 
vital import, is the culminating triumph of a happy com- 
bination of native gifts and skilful training. The suc- 
cessful application of this power to the elucidation of 
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some problem or series of problems in the line of a stu- 
dent’s university discipline, is the most important if not 
the final test of his measuring up to the necessary stand- 
ards. Just here we reach the crucial point where the pro- 
fessor’s intervention is of slight avail, for it is the point 
where flashes betwixt methods and results the hidden fire 
of the scholar’s “ scientific imagination.” It is from the 
scientifically charged storage-battery of the imagination 
that there must ever spring the vital spark that is to start 
the dynamic circuit that leads to original and valuable 
results. No matter how minute and dry-as-dust the data, 
no matter how petty or humdrum the process—even if 
that process be reduced to the last resort of intellectual 
mediocrity, the mere counting of examples (the so-called 
statistical dissertation) if the play and interplay of a 
firmly controlled imagination can be brought to bear 
electrically upon the crude ore that, to all appearance, 
has been stupidly heaped together, no one can foresee how 
much precious metal there will be to show as the result 
of an otherwise purely mechanical operation. To speak 
more plainly, it can never be made too clear how abso- 
lutely essential is the application of a trained imagination, 
with all its powers of divination and interpretation, in 
seeking to lay bare the potential significance inherent 
in a body of ingathered facts. 

Thus have been briefly presented a few considerations 
which may be regarded as indicating the general spirit 
in which the specific questions affecting the doctor’s degree 
in the Modern Languages should be approached. If these 
considerations have appeared thus far to be soaring some- 
what above the plane of everyday applicability, it is at 
least my desire, in the remainder of these remarks, to be 
correspondingly definite and practical. Assuming then 
that the general requirements for the doctor’s degree 
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prevalent in our leading universities are in the main satis- 
factory—a time requirement of ordinarily three years spent 
in graduate work, with at least one year of actual residence 
at the institution conferring the degree ; concentration on a 
principal subject of study with subsidiary attention to at 
least one subject outside of the chosen department ; partici- 
pation in seminar work; submission of a dissertation 
founded on the candidate’s own investigation and embody- 
ing original results; and finally the passing of certain 
examinations—taking for granted these general require- 
ments, what are the aspects of the situation that call for 
present consideration / 

A convenient starting point for a review of the prae- 
tical issues of interest to candidates in Modern Language 
work, is the question of the choice of universities. What- 
ever may be true in general, the cireumstances in our 
field clearly indicate the desirability of a part of the uni- 
versity work being done abroad. Even for the study of 
English philology and literature, it appears to me that 
much the same considerations hold true, Though I speak 
here rather as a layman and hence with timidity, T con- 
ceive that most of the advantages to be derived from resi- 
dence and advanced study in Germanic or Romance coun- 
tries by specialists in the language and literature of these, 
are available for American students of English by a period 
of study in England, viz., the advantages that come from 
dwelling in the atmosphere and amid the associations, 
the manners and the customs of an unbroken tradition, 
while at the same time enjoying the benefits of high 
scholarly training. As regards the spoken language in 
particular, it is an important fact that the English race 
on the mother soil has ever been peculiarly amenable to 
what may be called the unreasoning genius of the English 
tongue, as against the well-meant but often pettyfogging 
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interference of grammarians, dictionary-makers and com- 
pilers of manuals called “ Don’t,”—a condition precisely 
the reverse of that which has commonly prevailed in 
America. (An Englishman says, e. q., “ it’s he, it’s she, it’s 
me,” because the best usage he hears has come to have it 
so; why should he concern himself with what the thripenny 
grammar has to say of it? And that, I take it, is a whole- 
some atmosphere for the historical student of English 
speech. ) 

If we admit, then, that at least a vear of the student's 
time may most profitably be spent abroad, which of the 
years of his apprenticeship should this be# In most 
eases the second year, and this for cogent reasons. First, 
beeause the whole of his first year may well be turned to 
account as a preparation for utilizing foreign opportuni- 
ties. Indeed, it seldom happens that an American college 
graduate is immediately in a position to take the best 
advantage of foreign study. I have even known a young 
man of fine all-round equipment, but uninformed and un- 
instructed in the true aims and ideals of university work, 
to spend three whole years attending lectures on the Con- 
tinent of Europe without once coming into direet contact 
with the leaders of philological or literary investigation, 
or having a taste of seminar and privatissime work, The 
same man had later the wisdom and the self-abnegation 
to take three more uninterrupted years at an American 
university in preparation for a doctor’s degree. Again, 
if a student plans to take his second year abroad, it may 
well be possible for him to gather from the inexhaustible 
library treasures of the Old World suitable material for 
the doctor’s dissertation which he will elaborate in a third 
year under his American professor at home. In fact, 
most important of the relations between professor and 
student in his first year is that which centers in the quest 
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for and choice of a suitable topie to become the nucleus 
of a future dissertation. And, in particular, if he is not 
already aware whether his predilections and capacity tend 
rather to the linguistic or to the literary side of his chosen 
field, a semester or at most a year will serve to make this 
clear to him. When once this question is satisfactorily 
settled, what are sometimes erroneously regarded as the 
conflicting claims of the literary and linguistic sides of 
the student’s work are by no means difficult of practical 
adjustment. It may be said moreover—as I have recently 
set forth somewhat fully in another place '—that the 
proper function of philology is precisely to bring into 
their true relations the problems of literature and linguis- 
tics. And the first prerequisite for the establishment of 
sound relations between the two in the mind of the student, 
is the frank and sincere recognition of the difference of 
appeal between the two, and then of the absolute import- 
ance of each to the other in the equipment of every stu- 
dent,—but also of the subordinate importance of each, 
according as the other becomes the object of predilection. 
It is doubtless true that no devotee of linguistics is devoid 
of at least a lurking love of literary study, while it may 
easily happen that a votary of literature believes himself 
to be wholly impervious to the appeal of linguistics. If, 
however, the latter student can be brought to feel that 
philology is the handmaid of both linguisties and literature 
in interpreting the one to the other, and that the services 
of philology in this direction are not only of real value 
to him but are not insisted on beyond the proper measure 
of that value, the reconciliation easily becomes complete ; 
and he comes to understand that while the linguistic stu- 
dent should be broadened by a liberalizing acquaintance 
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with the development of literature, it is equally essential 
that the literary investigator should be equipped with 
accurate and true insight into the linguistic vehicle of the 
literature in which he deals. Sadly futile is the work 
and the teaching in literature of the man whose command 
of the language in which it is embodied is inadequate or 
only second-hand. 

Wrapped up with the question of preponderance of lin- 
guistie or literary work is that of the choice of the minor 
subject required. As university courses in a given de- 
partment multiply, it is becoming more and more accepted 
that at least one of the minor subjects may be chosen as 
a sub-division of the major field. In making choice of 
a second subject outside the major field, it may as well 
be frankly avowed that, taking account of prevailing ten- 
dencies, the student’s lot is likely to be a trying one, and 
for two reasons: first, because of the difficulty, with a 
crowded curriculum in his special subjects, of adjusting 
the time schedule to his actual needs and personal prefer- 
ences; but still more, secondly, because of the sometimes 
inordinate demands of the outside departments in the way 
of hours and amount of work required—an excessive re- 
quirement that cannot well, perhaps, be controlled by 
statutory enactment, but which, to my way of thinking, 
works injury to the interests of the graduate student by 
compelling him to do a disproportionate amount of work 
outside the line of his direct purposes. 

There will be no better place in these remarks than here, 
to enter a general and a generous plea for the adminis- 
tration of the doctor’s requirements in the broadest spirit 
of real regard for the candidate’s individual needs, remem- 
bering that his work for the degree affords him the last 
opportunity he is likely ever to have to enjoy the freedom 
of university privileges, and that outside the onerous and 
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exacting claims of his principal subject what he most needs 
is the broadening of his horizon, contact with different 
men of different minds and with varying methods and 
modes of inspiration. From the first day to the last of 
his university career, the candidate should be made to 
feel that his own personality and his special needs—apart 
from the simple accessories of businesslike administration 
—are the foremost consideration, alike with officers of 
administration and instruction. 

With the student now fairly launched in his course of 
study, it will be his early and very genuine concern to 
become enlightened as to how much or what part of the 
immense domain of knowledge that stretches out before 
him, he is to be expected to command. The answer 
should be frankly reassuring, ‘‘ Only what may reasonably 
be accomplished by a student possessing the requisite 
qualities of mind,”—and it will be the professor’s serious 
responsibility to help the student, by encouragement or 
discouragement, to decide whether to bend all his energies 
toward the achievement of a doctorate of philosophy, or 
to be content with the less precarious venture of a master- 
ship of arts. Whether the promising candidate for the 
degree of Ph. D. should be recommended to stop for an 
M. A. on the way, may well depend upon the circum- 
stances, but probably may oftener be answered in the nega- 
tive. In any case, every consideration of wisdom, fairness 
and human kindness, points to the duty of discouraging a 
candidate from continuing his exertions for the highest 
degree, when all the chances appear to be clearly against 
him. It is hard enough to be a party to the failure of 
those who, of their own indecision or procrastination, 
allow themselves unnecessarily to drop out by the way, 
without engaging wittingly in the defeat and disappoint- 
ment of any self-deceived inefficient. Even so, cases will 
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now and again occur of the persistently unsuccessful, who 
will not allow themselves to be dissuaded. 

We come to that most important of the relations sub- 
sisting between professor and candidate which arises when 
the quest for a suitable subject for a dissertation is begun, 
and which continues in ever closer degree until the thoroly 
revised and proof-read work—even to the typographically 
adjusted and corrected title-page—has triumphantly issued 
from the press. 

By way of brief preliminary to the discussion of this 
phase of our subject, let us delay for a moment to em- 
phasize the significance of this particular bond of helpful 
sympathy between the two. Since ever teacher and learner 
first came into relation with each other—and down even 
to the Phi Beta Kappa address on “ Some Modern College 
Tendencies” delivered by Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
(at Columbia University, in June, 1906), the earnest ery 
has been heard for some strong and effective bond of 
intimacy between master and pupil. Sometimes, indeed, 
this sense of need on the part of the student has been some- 
what a matter of affectation, and sometimes a very genu- 
ine desire of the student has been only sparingly responded 
to on the part of his instructor; but there can be no doubt 
that when a genuine piece of dissertation work is under 
full headway, there is no excuse for an absence of intimate 
relations between student and professor—always provided, 
of course, that what I take to be the true theory prevails 
as to the proper attitude of the professor toward his stu- 
dent’s dissertation. This theory is that from beginning 
to end the work on the dissertation is to be made an 
object lesson to the student in all the methods and pro- 
cesses of original scholarship, including the details of 
bibliographical research, collection of material, marshall- 
ing of results, drawing of conclusions, and disposition of 
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matter, down to such minor yet important considerations 
as the proper relations of foot-notes, appendices, para- 
graphing, indexing, etc., to the subject-matter of the 
treatise, and even to the minutest details of proof-reading 
and of all the other pitfalls of the printing-press and the 
publication house. It is accordingly a theory which recog- 
nizes and acts upon the belief that competent guidance in 
all these matters is of the most vital usefulness to the 
future contributor to the world’s scholarship. The other 
theory of the professor’s relation to the dissertation work 
need only be characterized by saying that it regards the 
dissertation simply as one of the tests of the candidate’s 
ability to meet fixed requirements and unless he can rise 
unaided to the needs of the situation, so much the worse 
for him. Should it appear, when these two theories are 
brought face to face, that there is danger of the former 
entailing undue burdens on the professor and correspond- 
ing relief and loss of independence on the student, it may 
be pointed out that guidance and stimulus are measured 
not so much by expenditure of time as by direction of 
effort, and that much of the help afforded is furnished in 
connection with the ~egular activity of the seminar, which 
is the workshop of the department. It is likewise to be 
remembered that as far as possible the student will be left 
to his own independent choice of subject and of methods. 
For it is an immense advantage to have him feel that the 
expedition on which he is embarking is really one of his 
own preference. At this point, every precaution will be 
employed to preclude the later disheartening discovery 
that the field has already been exploited. Yet, in spite 
of every known care, it is not always possible to avoid 
cruel disappointments. Most difficult of all is it to pro- 
vide against the possibility that the same subject is simul- 
taneously under investigation at more than one university ; 
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and a project is at present under way in this country, 
which is to undertake the public announcement of subjects 
chosen for dissertations, in order to secure immunity from 
duplication. The practical working of such a scheme is 
not altogether easy. In order to prove effectual, it would 
call for codperation on the part of all universities through- 
out the world, and would result in the announcement of 
many subjects the treatment of which—being so to speak 
protected by preémption—would be indefinitely delayed 
or abandoned. 

At any rate, happy is the student and happy his pro- 
fessor, when a congenial and promising theme has been 
decided on. Hencefo~th the problem will be largely one of 
the adaptation of means to ends, and as the work progresses 
there will be a growing likelihood of discovering that the 
original plan was too large and too ambitious, and intelli- 
gent eare will be required to determine the wisest lines 
of restriction and development. 

We are here brought fairly to the question of what con- 
stitutes the best ideal for a dissertation in compass and 
general treatment. In the Old World there may be said 
to prevail two contrasting types: the comparatively brief 
and special monograph of the German universities, usu- 
ally submitted after about six semesters of residence; 
and the voluminous thése of the French universities, 
which is generally the outcome of a good many years of 
concentrated labor, and often does not appear until the 
author is approaching middle life. (I do not mention 
here the Latin thesis.) As between the sometimes flimsy 
German dissertation and the often over-extensive French 
thesis, we may for the American universities unhesita- 
tingly decide in favor of a distinct compromise between 
the two. Or, to look at the question from a different 
point of view, we may say that, while there is no objection 
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to the elaborate French thesis when circumstances favor, 
yet the more normal and useful type is that of the briefer 
German dissertation. In the first place, the number of 
students reached and formed by the German system is 
immeasurably greater, and the consequences to the higher 
education more far-reaching. Again, the influence on the 
future intellectual activity of the individual scholar, by 
the production, under university guidance, in the period 
of youthful ardor and enthusiasm, of a comparatively cir- 
cumscribed yet well-conducted and original contribution 
in some limited field of knowledge, is of the most marked 
and useful character. And well it may be, because the 
system proceeds upon the assumption that the dissertation, 
instead of being a culmination of the mature scholar’s pro- 
ductive effort, is rather at once an occasion for the training 
of his youthful powers and the earnest of his capacity to 
do still better things in the future. In my opinion, no 
inconsiderable part of the intellectual productivity of Ger- 
many is attributable to the stimulus provided by the ex- 
perience in original work that comes of the unformidable, 
promptly undertaken and promptly elaborated doctor’s 
dissertation. I should accordingly advocate, in our Amer- 
ican universities, the policy of holding the ideals of the 
doctor’s dissertation within and not beyond the grasp of 
the capable and well-equipped young men who frequent 
them. Instead of fostering in them a futile superstition 
for the high requirements and other more or less artificial 
obstacles standing in the way, I should strive to bring 
their courage to the sticking place, by making clear that 
if begun, continued and ended with vigor and diligence, 
and with a prompt utilization of the professor’s readiness 
to counsel and to gute, an acceptable dissertation ought 
to be pushed to completion within a single year. 
Incidentally I have spoken of the codperation between 
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professor and student not being ended until the last proof- 
sheet of the dissertation has been read by both. This was 
by no means a figure of speech. It involves what I regard 
as one of the most important features of the dissertation 
requirements, viz., that the dissertation should be actually 
published as a prerequisite for the conferring of the degree. 
In taking this stand I have nothing but full appreciation 
of the position of some of our first universities in not 
making this requirement; but none the less the considera- 
tions in favor of this view must be considered as para- 
mount. If I were asked for the most practical criterion 
of the acceptability of a doctor’s dissertation, I should 
reply, “ That it be good enough to print, with credit to 
the candidate, and without discredit to his professors and 
to the university they represent.” Any test short of this 
is likely to be one that, in the actual administration of it, 
is in danger of admitting work that is not completed, 
revised and polished to its minutest details, and hence also 
is in danger of coming short of training the candidate in 
that accuracy of form and finish which is essential to the 
highest and best scholarship, and of which the young stu- 
dent of vigorous and brilliant attainments is perhaps more 
likely to stand in need than his more commonplace com- 
panions. Precisely here, viz., in the point of form and 
style, 1 would emphasize the importance of our American 
universities setting a distinctly higher standard than pre- 
vails in Germany. And if we may bring France again 
into the comparison, I would say that we should, in the 
matter of the dissertation, set before us the ideal of combin- 
ing the solidity and thoroness of German research with the 
sanity, the clearness and the charm of French elucidation. 
This is a standard that we have not thus far fully attained, 
but there is no reason why we may not attain it within 
a reasonable future. If it should be feared that, under 
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such a system of supervision as I have advocated, the inter- 
vention of the professor may become too prominent and 
even subversive of the student’s originality, the true 
answer appears to me to be that, in spite of all that the 
professor, with the multifarious other claims upon his 
time and energy, is likely to accomplish, the event is only 
too apt to prove that he has still accomplished in this 
direction all too little. Moreover, in favor of the enforce: 
publication of the dissertation it should be urged that, if 
the work is important enough in its results to justify the 
conferring of the degree, then surely those results shoul: 
be made accessible to scholars, and the student himself 
be put in the way of receiving the recognition due to his 
exertions. 

Just one other function of the doctor’s degree in our 
American universities, and I have done. It has long been 
my desire and my hope to see our greatest American insti- 
tutions of learning, with their ever-growing equipment of 
men and material, becoming more and more the Mecca 
of the resourceful and ambitious spirits in that great com- 
pany of American teachers and professors who have not 
had the graduate advantages of a great university, but 
are still responsive and still are gazing star-ward, and vet 
are beyond those early years when a triennium of uni- 
versity life can still be planned for. Why should not 
men and women such as these lay out their lives ahead 
under university advice so as to accomplish in advance of 
university residence virtually all the requirements except 
those of the dissertation and the examinations—and even, 
under favorable conditions, a part of the dissertation work? 
Why should they not then enter for a year into the great 
brotherhood of some one of our universities, not to sit 
humbly at the feet of any one, but to find free intercourse 
of scholarship, the inspiration of seminars, of great librar- 
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ies, of public and private lectures, of clubs, societies and 
circles, of the teeming intellectual and artistic life of a 
great community, with a doctor’s degree at the end of all 
as a stimulus to earnest work and a recognition of honest 
merit? Our great universities are not yet such centers 
in this respect as they might become, and as they must 
become if they are to continue to justify the enormous 
cost, in intellectual life-blood and in money, of their up- 
keep. Let us look forward to the day when the halls of 
our greatest universities shall be thronged not only by a 
virile company of youths intent on storming early the 
ramparts of high university achievement, but when a 
goodly fellowship of maturer learners—resting for a little 
from the heat and burden of the time—shall find re- 
freshment and re-invigoration for a while in enjoyment 
of the classic shades of some new twentieth-century 
Academe. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. | 


AporTeD ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903. 


I. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


II. 


1. The object of this: Association shall be the advance- 


ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars, thru ihe publication of the results of investi- 
gations by members, and thru the presentation and dis- 
cussion of papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year to 
year determine. But at least as often as once ia four 
years there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. Any member, or 
any person eligible to membership, may become a life 
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member by a single payment of forty dollars or by the 
payment of fifteen dollars a year for three successive years. 
Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Associatioa on nomination by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


IV. 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer; an Executive Council consisting: of these six 
officers, tu2 Chairmen of the several Divisions, and seven 
other members; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the Secretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman 
ex officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two 
other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Division: shall be 
chosen 1, the respective Divisions. 

4. ‘Lhe other officers shall be eiected by the Assuciatiou 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


Vv. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of such officers. 
The Secretary shall, furthermore, have charge of the Publi- 
cations of the Association and the preparation of the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executive Council! shall perform the duties as- 
signed to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it 
shall, moreover, determine such questions of policy as may 
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be referred to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assist- 
ance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI. 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annualiy by the Ascociation. They 
shall form: a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to thir number any other members interested in 
the same sub;eci. 


VII. 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a sepa- 
rate annual meeting, the Executive Council may arrange 
with these members to form a Division, with power to call 
a meeting at such place and time as the members of the 
Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be held 
during the year in which the Association holds a Union 
Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall be borne 
by the Association. The total number of Divisions shall 
not at any time exceed three. The present Division is 
hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to 
the Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 
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& 3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and a | 
‘ Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to F 
. create such committees as may be needed for its own busi- i 
e ness. The program of the Division meeting shall be pre- | 
é pared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation with 4 
* the Secretary of the Association. 
VIII. 

‘ 

‘ This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 

‘ at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 

: has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 

i the Executive Council. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Adams, Arthur, Assistant Professor of English, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Adams, Edward Larrabee, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [644 S. Ingalls St.] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Assistant Professor of English Litera- 


ture and Rhetoric, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. [Box 82.] 

Alder, Eugene Charles, Master of German, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. [125 School Lane, Germantown, Pa.| 

Allen, Edward Archibald, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, F. Sturges, Springfield, Mass. [246 Central St.] 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Assistant Professor of German Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [6132 Kimbark Ave.] 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Language. University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Armes, William Dallam, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [Faculty Club.] 

Armstrong, Edward C., Associate Professor of French, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, Emma Kate, College Park, Va. 

Arrowsmith, Robert, American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Wash- 
ington Square.] 2 

Artmann, Florentine E., New York, N. Y. [828 Lexington Ave.] 

Aviragnet, Elysée, Professor of Romance Languages, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
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Babbitt, Irving, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Babcock, Earle Brownell, Associate in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5546 Madison Ave.] 
Babize, Auguste Charles, Editor in Chief, L’Echo des Deux Mondes, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bacon, Edwin Faxon, Teacher of French and German, State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. [50 Cedar St.] 

Bagster-Collins, Elijah William, Adjunct Professor of German, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Baillot, E. P., Professor of Romance Languages, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. [718 Emerson St.] 

Baker, Asa George, G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers of Webster’s 
Dictionaries, Springfield, Mass. [499 Main St.] 

Baker, Franklin Thomas, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Baker, George Pierce, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [195 Brattle St.] 
Baker, Harry Torsey, Assistant Professor of English Literature and 
German, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [Chapin Hall.] 
Baker, Thomas Stockham, Professor of German, Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Assistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1006 Nevada St.] 

Bargy, Henry, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Barnes, Frank Coe, Professor of Modern Languages, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Bartlett, Mrs. D. L., Baltimore, Md. [16 W. Monument St.] 
Bartlett, George Alonzo, Associate Professor of German (retired), 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [48 Ware Hall.] 
Bassett, Ralph Emerson, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Batt, Max, Professor of Modern Languages, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, N. D. 

Battin, Benjamin F., Professor of German, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Baur, William F., Instructor in German, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Beam, Jacob, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Beatley, James A., Master (German and Music), English High 
School, Boston, Mass. [11 Wabon St., Roxbury, Mass.] 

Beatty, Arthur, Assistant Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [1824 Jackson St.] 

de Beaumont, Victor, Lecturer in the French Language and Litera- 
ture, Victoria Coll»ze, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
[40 Dupont St.] 

Bechert, Alexander Otto, Lecturer in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. [119 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Instructor in English and German, Baltimore 
City College, Baltimore, Md. 

Belden, Henry Marvin, Professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. [811 Virginia Ave.] 

Bell, Robert Mowry, Instructor in German, Collegiate Department, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Berdan, John Milton, Instructor in Rhetoric, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bergeron, Maxime, Tutor in French, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [520 W. 15lst St.] 

Berkeley, Frances Campbell, Instructor in English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [616 Lake St.] 

Bernkopf, Anna Elise, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Bernkopf, Margarete, Instructor in German, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. [58 Kensington Ave.] 

Bernstorff, Frank A., Instructor in German, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. [2241 Sherman Ave.] 

Béthune, Baron de, Louvain, Belgium. [57 rue de la Station.j 

Bevier, Louis, Jr., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Béziat de Bordes, A., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bigelow, John, Jr., Professor of French and Head of the Department 
of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bigelow, William Pingry, Professor of Music and German, Amherst 
College, Amnerst, Mass. 

Bishop, David Horace, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [University, 
Miss. ] 

Blackburn, Francis Adelbert, Associate Professor of the English Lan- 
guage, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [383 E. 56th St.] 
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Blackwell, Robert Emory, President and Professor of English, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blair, Emma Helen, Historical Editor, State Historical Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Blaisdell, Daisy Luana, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Hl. [1010 W. California Ave.] 

Blake, Mrs. Estelle M., Instructor in English, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. [616 Ida Ave.] 

Blanchard, Frederic T., Assistant in Rhetoric, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [633 Yale Station.] 

Blav. Max F., Assistant Professor of German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor, Assistant Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [625 Langdon St.] 

Boesche, Albert Wilhelm, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [322 Harvard St.] 

Bohn, William Edward, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [718 Monroe St.]} 

Boll, Helene Hubertine, Instructor in German, Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Bonilla, Rodrigo Huguet, New York, N. Y. [556 W. 185th St.] 

Booth, William Stone, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. [19 
Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Borgerhoff, J. L., Instructor in Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise, Professor of the History of Arts, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [150 Lefferts Place.] 

Bothne, Gisle C. J., Professor of Greek and Norwegian, Luther 
College, Decorah, Ia. 

Boucke, Ewald A., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [808 S. State St.] 

Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Professor of the Romance Languages, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11170 Euclid 
Ave.] 

Bowen, Benjamin Lester, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 0. 

Bowen, Edwin Winfield, Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va. 

Bowen, James Vance, Professor of Foreign Languages, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, 
Miss. 

Boysen, Johannes Lassen, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [714 
Beach St.] 
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Bradshaw, S. Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 

Bradsher, Earl L., University of Berlin, Berlin, Germany. [Clifton 
Hill, Mo.] 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Professor of Romanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Brandt, Hermann Carl Georg, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Braun, Wilhelm Alfred, Instructor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Brecht, Vincent B., Head of the Department of Language and Litera- 
ture, Northeast Manual Training High School, Lehigh Ave. and 
8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brédé, Charles F., Instructor in German, Northeast Manual Training 
High School, Lehigh Ave. and 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
[4126 Chester Ave.] 

Brickner, Edwin S., Instructor in English, College of the City of 
New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Briggs, Fletcher, Heidelberg, Germany. 

Briggs, Thomas H., Jr., Instructor in English, Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School, Charleston, Ill. 

Briggs, William Dinsmore, Assistant Professor of English, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [315 Melville Ave. | 

Bright, James Wilson, Professor of English Philology, Johns Hop- 

kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Edward N., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St.] 

Bronk, Isabelle, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bronson, Mrs. Elsie Straffin, Providence, R. I. [232 Brown St.] 

Bronson, Thomas Bertrand, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Bronson, Walter C., Professor of English Literature, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Brooks, Maro Spalding, Head of Modern Language Department. 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. [25 Waverly St.] 

Brooks, Neil C., Assistant Professor of German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, II]. 

Brown, Arthur C. L., Professor of English Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il. [716 Foster St.] 

Brown, Calvin S., Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [Box 53, University, Miss.] 
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Brown, Carleton F., Associate Professor of English, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Brown, Edward Miles, Professor Emeritus in English, University of 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0. [1033 E. University Ave., Ann 


Arbor, Mich.] ‘ 
Brown, Frank Clyde, Associate Professor of English, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 


Brown, Frederic Willis, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Brownell, George Griffin, Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Bruce, James Douglas, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brugnot, Mrs. Alice Gabrielle Twight, Instructor in French, Univer- 
sity School for Girls, Chicago, Il]. [21 Lake Shore Drive.] 

Brumbaugh, Martin Grove, Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. [3224 Walnut St.] 

Brun, Alphonse, Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [39 Ellery St.] 
Bruner, James Dowden, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Bruns, Frederick, Fellow in German, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. [623 E. Gorham St.] 

Brush, Murray Peabody, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brusie, Charles Frederick, Principal, Mt. Pleasant Academy, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. 

Bryant, Frank Egbert, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Buchanan, Milton Alexander, Lecturer in Italian and Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [124 McPherson Ave.] 

Buck, Gertrude, Associate Professor of English, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. [50 Montgomery St.] 

Buck, Philo Melvyn, Jr., Head of the Department of English, McKin- 
ley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buckingham, Mary H., Boston, Mass. [96 Chestnut St.] 

Buffum, Douglas Labaree, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. [151 Little Hall.] 

Bullinger, Howard Valentine, Instructor in English, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. [Phillips Inn.] 

Burkhard, Oscar C., Instructor in German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [Care of Rev. John Burkhard, Elkader, 
Ta.] 
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Burnet, Percy Bentley, Director of Modern Languages, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Kansas City, Mo. [1112 E. 14th St.] 

Burnett, Arthur W., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d 

Burton, Richard, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bush, Stephen Hayes, Professor of French, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

Busse, Paul Gustav Adolf, Instructor in German, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O. [316 W. Ninth Ave.] 


Cabeen, Charles William, Professor of Romance Languages, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [1104 Guadalupe St.] 

Cameron, Arnold Guyot, Princeton, N. J. 

Cameron, Susan E., Lecturer in English, McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Campbell, Killis, Adjunct Professor of English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. [2301 Rio Grande St.] 

Campion, John L., Kiel, Germany. [370 W. 116th St., New York, 
N. Y.] 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [77 Elm St.] 

Canfield, Arthur Graves, Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [909 E. University 
Ave.] 

Capen, Samuel Paul, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Col- 
legiate Department, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Carnahan, David Hobart, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

Carpenter, Frederic Ives, Associate Professor of English, University 

of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Barrington, IIl.] 

Carpenter, George Rice, Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo 
sition, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carpenter, William Henry, Professor of Germanic Philology, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Carr, Joseph William, Professor of Germanic Languages, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Carruth, William Herbert, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Carson, Lucy Hamilton, Professor of English, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont. 
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Carson, Luella Clay, Professor of Rhetoric and American Literature, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [289 E. 9th St.] 

Carteaux, Gustav A., Professor of the French Language, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carter, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [1005 Walnut Ave.] 

Castegnier, Georges, Civilian Instructor in French, U. 8. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Chamberlain, May, Instructor in German, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. [Station A.] 

Chamberlin, Willis Arden, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Chandler, Edith Beatrice, Instructor in French and German, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
Chandler, Frank Wadleigh, Professor of Literature and History, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [22 Orange St.] 
Chapman, Henry Leland, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Charles, Arthur M., Professor of German and French, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 

Chase, Frank Herbert, Professor of English Literature, Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis. [718 Church St.] 

Chase, Lewis Nathaniel, Professor of English, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Chase, Stanley Perkins, Instructor in English Literature, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Cheek, Samuel Robertson, Professor of Latin, Central University of 
Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Cheever, Louisa Sewall, Instructor in English, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. [Chapin House.] 

Chenery, Winthrop Holt, Instructor in Spanish and Italian, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Child, Clarence Griffin, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4237 Sansom St.] 
Churchill, George Bosworth, Professor of English Literature, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Cipriani, Lisi, Cambridge, Mass. [Felton 7all.] 

Clapp, John Mantel, Professor of English, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, IIl. 

Clark, Alexander Frederick Bruce, Instructor in French, University 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Clark, Clarence Carroll, Associate Professor of English, Bryn Mawr, 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Clark, J. Scott, Professor of the English Language, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

Clark, Thatcher, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Cathedral School of St. Paul, Garden City, N. Y. 

Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric and Dean of Under- 
graduates, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Clarke, Charles Cameron, Jr., Assistant Professor of French, Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale’ University, New Haven, Conn. 
[254 Bradley St.] 

- Clary, 8. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. [120 Boylston 
St.] 

Coar, John Firman, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Mrs. Henriette Louise Thérése, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
[Box 293, College Hall.] 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of Modern Languages and Litera- 
tures, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Collins, Varnum Lansing, Preceptor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, Dansville, N. Y. 

Colwell, William Arnold, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [17 Conant Hall.] 

Comfort, William Wistar, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. — 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Conant, Martha P., Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 

Conklin, Clara, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook, Albert S., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St.] 

Cool, Charles Dean, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [2022 Jefferson St.] 

Cooper, Lane, Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[120 Oak Ave.] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. (1111 Emerson St.] 
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Corson, Livingston, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [717 
Livingstone Hall, 115th St. and Amsterdam Ave.] 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [247 St. Ronan 
St.] 

Coues, Robert Wheaton, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [10 Mason St.] 

Cox, John Harrington, Professor of English Philology, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. [188 Spruce St.] 

Craig, Perey Gaines, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [Liv- 
ingstone Hall, 115th St. and Amsterdam Ave.] 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Dean and Professor of English Literature, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Critchlow, Frank Linley, Instructor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Croll, Morris William, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [53 Patton Hall.] 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius, Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [24 Edgehill Road.] 

Crow, Charles Langley, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 Hope 
St.] 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Professor of English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [743 Yale Station.] 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [2237 Sherman Ave.] 

Currell, William Spenser, Professor of English, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

Cushwa, Frank William, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Daland, Rev. William Clifton, President and Professor of English and 
Philosophy, Milton College, Milton, Rock Co., Wis. 
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Dallam, Mary Theresa, Teacher of English, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Md. [307 Dolphin St.] 

Damon, Lindsay Todd, Professor of Rhetoric, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Daniels, Francis Potter, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Danton, George Henry, Acting Assistant Professor of German, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1327 Byron St.] 

Darnall, F. M., Assistant Professor of English, Mississippi Agri- 
eultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Darnall, Henry Johnston, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Frederic Joseph Arthur, Assistant Professor of Italian and 
Spanish, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [22 Madi- 
son Ave.] 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Charles Gideon, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [905 W. Green St.] 

Davis, Edward Z., Instructor in German, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [3223 Powelton Ave.] 

Davis, Edwin Bell, Professor of Romance Languages, Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
ture, Western Resery: University, Cleveland, O. [1130 Bell- 
flower Road.] 

De Haan, Fonger, Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Deister, John Louis, Professor of Latin, French, and German, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Delamarre, Louis, Instructor in French, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. [324 ‘‘ighland Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of English, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

Dey, William Morton, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Junior Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dike, Francis Harold, Instructor in Modern Languages, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 
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Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 Mendota Court.] 

Doniat, Josephine C., Instructor in French and German, Lyons Town- 
ship High School, La Grange, IIl. 

Douay, Gaston, Professor of French, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis Henry, Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. [Box 174.] 

Downer, Charles Alfred, Professor of the French Language and Lit- 
erature, College of the City of New York, 138th St. and Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Dunn, Joseph, Assistant Professor of the Celtic Languages and Lit- 
eratures and Lecturer on Romance Philology, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Durand, Walter Yale, Professor of English, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
O. [105 Elm St.] ‘ 

Dye, Alexander Vincent, Professor of German and Instructor in 
French and Spanish, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

van Dyke, Henry, Professor of English Literature, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Associate Professor of German Literature, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Phi- 
lology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [224 S. 
43d St.] 

Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, Principal, Friedeneck School, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Eaton, Horace A., Associate Professor of English, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. [607 Walnut Ave.] 

Eckelmann, Ernst Otto, Instructor in German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Effinger, John Robert, Junior Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eggert, Carl E., Instructor in German, University ef Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [930 Church St.] 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [18 E. Eager St.] 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity,.Cleveland, O. [98 Wadena St., E. Cleveland, O.] 
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Erskine, John, Associate Professor of English, Amherst College, 


Amherst, Mass. 
Evans, M. Blakemore, Assistant Professor of German, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 Mendota Court.] 
Evers, Helene M., Teacher of French, Miss Gleim’s School for Girls, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ewart, Frank Carman, Professor of Romance Languages, Colgate 


University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Fahnestock, Edith, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [Radnor 


Hall.] 
Fairchild, Arthur Henry Rolph, Assistant Professor of the English 


Language and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Mo. 

Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. ] 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 


Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in French, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Asheville, N. C.] 

Farr, Hollon A., Associate Professor of German, Yale University, 
New Hav n, Conn. [351 White Hall.] 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Farrar, Thomas James, Professor of Modern Languages, Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [406 University Ave.] 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College. 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Ferrell, Chiles Clifton, Professor of Germanic Languages, University 
of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Ferren, Harry M., Professor of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, Professor of English, Trinity College, Durham, 
N. C. 

Fielder, Edwin W., Editor, D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
[436 Fifth Ave.] 

Fife, Robert Herndon, Jr., Professor of German, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. [240 College St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Fiske, Christabel Forsyth, Instructor in English, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, 2d, Tutor in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Professor of Comparative Literature, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Acting Professor of English, Butler 
College, Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Flom, George Tobias, Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Lit- ~~ 


eratures and Acting Professor of English Philology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Florer, Warren Washburn, Assistant Professor of German, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1114 Prospect St.] 

Fogg, Miller Moore, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Ford, Daniel, Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and Composition, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ford, J. D. M., Professor of the French and Spanish Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [57 Brewste: St.] 

Ford, Joseph Sherman, Head of the — Department, Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Ford, R. Clyde, Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Fortier, Aleée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [1241 Esplanade Ave.] 
Fortier, Edward J., Associate in Romance Languages, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [606 W. California St.] 

Fossler, Laurence, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Irving Lysander, Professor of Romance Languages, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Foulet, Lucien, Professor of French, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa, 

Fowler, Thomas Howard, Professor of German, Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y. 

Fox, Charles Shattuck, Instructor in Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, South Bethlehem, Pa. [222 Wall St., Bethlehem.] 

Francke, Kuno, Professor of the History of German Culture and 
Curator of the Germanic Museum, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [3 Berkeley Place.] 

Francois, Victor Emmanuel, Associate Professor of French, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [310 S. Broad- 
way, Yonkers, N. Y.] 

Fraser, Margaret E. N., Dean of Women and Head of the Department 
of Romance Languages, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
[Hulings Hall.] 
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Fraser, William Hen:y, Professor of Italian and Spanish, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Freeman, J. C., Professor of English Literature, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [222 Langdon St.] 

Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Woman’s College of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md. 

Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Fuentes, Ventura, Instructor in Spanish, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fuller, Harold DeW., Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [44 Brentford Hall.] 

Fuller, Paul, New York, N. Y. [71 Broadway.] 

Fulton, Edward, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. [1008 W. Oregon St.] 

Furst, Clyde B., Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Galpin, Stanley Leman, Instructor in the Romance Languages, Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Gardiner, John Hays, Associate Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Garnett, James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St.] 

Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [525 Locust Ave., German- 
town. ] 

Garver, Milton Stahl, Instructor in French, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [811 Yale Station.] 

Gauss, Christian Frederick, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Filmore St.] 
Gay, Lucy Maria, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
_ versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St.] 
Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2403 Piedmont 
Ave.] 

Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. [20 Fairmont St., Brookline, Mass. | 

Gerig, John Lawrence, Lecturer in Romance Languages and Celtic 
Philology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [5 8. E. Brown Hall.] 
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Gilbert, George Clayton, Instructor in English, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. [153 S. 13th East St.] 

Gill, John Glanville, Instructor in the Romance Languages and ¢-t- 
eratures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Glaseock, Clyde Chew, Assistant Professor of German, Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Gradu- 
ates’ Club.] 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early Eng- 
lish Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [254 E. 
9th St.] 

Goad, Caroline M., Teacher of German, Wilson College for Women, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Goddard, Harold C., Assistant Professor of English Literature, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. [843 Judson Ave.] 

Goebel, Julius, Cambridge, Mass. [53 Oxford St.] 

Goettsch, Charles, Associate in German, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gould, Chester Nathan. [Care of R. M. Mitchell, Box 244, Hanover, 
N. H.] 

Gould, William Elford, Instructor in Spanish and French, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Gray, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1311 Tennessee St.] 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 
Greenlaw, Edwin Almiron, Professor of English, Adelphi College, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes, Professor of English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Gregor, Leigh R., Lecturer on Modern Languages, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griebsch, Max, Director, National German-American Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, 558-568 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Preceptor in English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. [14 N. Dod Hall.] 

Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Gronow, Hans Ernst, Associate in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago. ] 

Grossmann, Edward A., Instructor in German, Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, N Y. [33 W. 67th St.] 

Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [Box 144, Yale Station.] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Grummann, Paul H., Professor of Modern German Literature, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1930 Washington St.] 

Guérard, Albert Léon, Assistant Professor of the Romance Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German and French, South Chicaga 
High School, Chicago, Ill. [7700 Bond Ave., Windsor Park, 


Chicago. 


Haertel, Martin Henry, Instructor in German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Hagen, S. N., Associate Editor, Worcester’s Dictionary, Philadelphia, 
Pa. [616 Bourse Building.] 

Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of English, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Hall, John Leslie, Professor of the English Language and Literature 
and of General History, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Professor of French, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hamill, Alfred Ernest, Chicago, Ill. [2637 Prairie Ave.] 

Hamilton, George Livingstone, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [538 Church St.] 

Hamilton, Theodore Ely, Fellow in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [300 Waugh St.] 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Chicago, Ill. [360 E. 57th St., Hyde 
Park.] 

Hancock, Albert E., Assistant Professor of English, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. 

Handschin, Charles Hart, Professor of German, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Haney, John Louis, Professor of English Philology, Central High 
School, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Hanner, James Park, Jr., Professor of Modern Languages, Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga. 

Hansche, Maude Bingham, Teacher of German, Commercial High 
School for Girls, Broad and Green Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hardy, Ashley Kingsley, Assistant Professor of German and Instruc- 
tor in Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Hare, James Alexander, Speyer & Co., 24-26 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. [1901 S. 9th St.] 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Harris, Lancelot Minor, Professor of English, College of Charleston, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Harris, Martha Anstice, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, John Smith, Assistant Professor of English, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O. 

Harrison, Thomas Perrin, Professor of English, Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics and Evidences of Christi- 
anity, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [33 Livings- 
ton Ave.] 

Hart, James Morgan, Professor of the English Language and Liter- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hart, Walter Morris, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. [2255 Piedmont Ave.] 

Harvey, Rev. A. L., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. [Box 1116.] 

Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Northwestern University, Evanston, II]. 

Hathaway, Charles Montgomery, Jr., Instructor in English and Law, 
U. 8S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [21 Maryland Ave.} 

Hauhart, William F., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1115 S. University Ave.] 

Hauschild, George William, Instructor in German, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [19 E. Bloomington St.] 
Hausknecht, Emil, Lausanne, Switzerland. [14 rue Beau Séjour.] 
Haussmann, John Fred, Instructor in German, University of Wis- 

consin, Madison, Wis. [1214 W. Johnson St.] 

Head, Walter Dutton, Instructor in French, Phillips Academy, Exe- 
ter, N. H. 
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Healy, Herbert Lester, Teacher of German and French, Harvard 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. [1306 Waterloo St.] 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. [Prague, Austria, 
Elisabethstrasse 17i.] 

Hempl, George, Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. [382 Lincoln Ave.] 

Henneman, John Bell, Professor of English, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Henning, George Neely, Professor of Romance Languages, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Herford, Charles Harold, Professor in the University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England. g 

Hervey, Wm. Addison, Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Langua- 
ges and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Heuser, Frederick W. J., Tutor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Hewett, Waterman Thomas, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Heyd, Jacob Wilhelm, Instructor in German and French, State Nor- 
mal School, Kirksville, Mo. [1112 S. Florence Ave.] 

Hicks, Fred Cole, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Hills, Elijah Clarence, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [1111 Wood 
Ave.] 

Hinckley, Henry Barrett, Northampton, Mass. [54 Prospect St.] 

Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hochdirfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [31 E. Cecil St.] 

Hodder, Mrs. Mary Gwinn, New York, N. Y. [Hotel San Remo.] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, A. R., Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [145 W. Gilman St.] 

Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Associate in Italian and Old French, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Holman, Mabel L., Instructor in English, Putnam Hall, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. [63 Garfield St., Springfield, Mass.] 

Holzwarth, Franklin James, Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [911 
Walnut Ave.] 
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Hopkins, Annette Brown, Instructor in English, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. [232 Laurens St.] 

Hopkins, John Bryant, Instructor in Modern Languages, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. [72 Blair Hall.] 

Horne, Charles F., Assistant Professor of English, College of the 
City of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, 

Horning, L. Emerson, Professor of Teutonic Philology, Victoria Col- 
lege, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoskins, John Preston, Assistant Professor of German, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [22 Bank St.] 
Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German, McKinley High 

School, St. Louis, Mo. 

House, Ralph Emerson, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Houston, Perey Hazen, Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. [412 E. Green St.] 

Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howard, William Guild, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [25 Conant Hall.] 

Howe, George Maxwell, Professor of the German and French Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Howe, Malvina A., Principal, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School, 

Dayton, 0. [513 W. lst St.] 

Howe, Thomas Carr, Professor of Germanic Languages, Butler Col- 
lege, University of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [48 S. 
Audubon Road, Irvington.] 

Howe, Will David, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hoyt, Prentiss Cheney, Assistant Professor of English, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. [940 Main St.] 

Hubbard, Frank G., Professor of the English Language, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hughes, Mrs. Charlotte Condé, Director of French, Moffitt School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [18 S. Lafayette St.] 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11424 Mayfield 
St.] 

Hume, Thomas, Professor of English Literature, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 

Hutchison, Percy Adams, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Hyde, James Hazen, Paris, France. [18 rue Adolphe Yvon.] 


Ibbotson, Joseph Darling, Jr., Professor of English Literature, Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Ilgen, Ernest, Associate Professor of German, College of the City of 
New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St.] 
Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [488 E. 54th Place.] 
Jessen, Karl D., Associate in German Literature, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jodocius, Albert, French Master, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
{1420 Pine St.] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Johnson, Oliver Martin, Associate Professor of Romanie Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Johnson, William Savage, Instructor in English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [956 Yale Station.] 

Jonas, J. B. E., Assistant Professor of German, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Jones, Everett Starr, Head Master, Allen School, West Newton, Mass. 

Jones, Harrie Stuart Vedder, Instructor in English, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [605 W. Green St.] 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Assistant Professor of German, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jones, Richard, Professor of English Literature, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jordan, Daniel, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [Hatfield House. ] 

Josselyn, Freeman M., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. [6 via Landino, Florence, Italy.] 

Joynes, Edward S., Professor of Modern Languages, South Carolina 
College, Columbia, 8. C. 


Kagan, Josiah M., Master (German), Roxbury High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Karsten, Gustaf E., Professor of German and Head of the Department 
of Modern Languages, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
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Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kellogg, Robert James, Professor of Modern Languages, James Milli- 
kin University, Decatur, Ill. 

Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Tutor in Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [220 W. 
107th St.] 

Kerlin, R. T., Instructor in English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [397 Elm 8t.] 

Kern, Alfred Allan, Professor of English, Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Kern, Paul Oskar, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [385 E. 56th St.] 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Keyes, Charles Reuben, Professor of the German Language and Lit- 
erature, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Keys, David Reid, Associate Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Keyser, Carl F., Professor of German, Normal College, New York, 
N. Y. [71 E. 87th St.] 

Kinard, James Pinckney, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 

Kind, John Louis, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [16 Mendota Court.] 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kingsbury, Elizabeth, Teacher of Latin and German, Nebraska Nor- 
mal College, Wayne, Neb. [Box 71.] 

Kip, Herbert Z., Associate Professor of German, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Kirchner, Elida C., Instructor in German, Central High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. [1127 N. Grand Ave.] 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Klein, David, Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

von Klenze, Camillo, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 

ture, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [125 Lloyd Ave.] 
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Knoepfler, John Baptist, Professor of German, Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Koller, Armin Hajman, ''niversity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [34 
Middle Divinity Hall.] 

Krapp, George Philip, Instructor in English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Languages, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N J. 

Krowl, Harry C., Assistant Professor of English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Kueffner, Louise Mallinckrodt, Instructor in German, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhns, Osear, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Assistant Professor of German, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [505 University Place.] 
Kurrelmeyer, William, Associate in German, Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, Baltimore, Md. [Ellicott City, Md.] 


Lamaze, Edouard, Dean of the School of Languages, International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [5 Maxwell Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.] 
Lancaster, Henry Carrington, Instructor in Romance Languages, 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Box 244, Yale Station.] 

Lange, Alexi: Frederick, Professor of English and Scandinavian 
Philology, “iversity of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 
Hast» Sv., 

Lange, “xrl Frederick Augustus, Associate Professor of German, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [83 Massasoit St.] 
Langley, Ernest F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lathrop, Adele, Instructor in Engiish Literature, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Lathrop, Henry Burrowes, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [311 Park St.] 

Law, Robert A., Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Lawrence, William Witherle, Adjunct Professor of English, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Le Compte, Irville Charles, Instructor in French, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [764 Yale Station.] 

Le Daum, Henry, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [330 N. Linn St.] 

Le Duc, Alma de L., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Lehmann, Gottfried, Professor of Modern Languages, Kentucky Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky. [181 Mill St.] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, 
Somerville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass.] 

Lessing, O. E., Associate Professor of German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ii]. [1013 W. Illinois St.] 

Levi, Moritz, Junior Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [928 Olivia Ave.] 

Lewis, Charlton Miner, Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English and Dean of the Faculty, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Liberma, Marco F., Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lieder, Frederick William Charles, Instructor in German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [46 Holyoke House.] 
Lincoln, George, Austin Teaching Fellow in Romance Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [44 Ware Hall.] 
Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium. [343 boulevard des Hospices. ] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lombard, Mary Joy, Instructor in French and German, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. [324 Forest Ave.] 

Lomer, Gerhard Richard, Instructor in English, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. [150 Durocher St.] : 

Long, Perey W., Cambridge, Mass. [35 Trowbridge St.] 

Longden, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lotspeich, Claude M., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Loveland, Helen Isabel, Head of Department of English, Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Ia. 

Lowes, John Livingston, Professor of English, Swarthmore College, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Luebka, William Ferdinand, Assistant Professor of German, Miami 
University, Oxford, 0. 
Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
Lyman, Augustus Julian, Teacher of French and Italian, School of 
Music and Art, Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C. 


Macarthur, John Robertson, Professor of English, New Mexico Col- 
ege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Agricultural College, 
New Mexico. 

McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Professor of English, Sweet Briar In- 
stitute, Sweet Briar, Va. 

McClelland, George William, Tutor in English, College of the City 
of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave.] 

MacCracken, Henry Noble, Oxford, England. [81 Banbury Road.] 

Macine, John, Professor of French and Spanish, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. D. 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Assistant Professor of Italian, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George Fitch, Professor of Romance Languages, Denison 
University, Granville, O. 

McKnight, George Harley, Assistant Professor of English, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 

McLaughlin, William Aloysius, Instructor in French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [920 Monroe St.} 

McLean, Charlotte Frelinghuysen, Philadelphia, Pa. [277 S. 4th St.] 

McLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

MeLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
erature, New York University, University Heights, New York, 

Magee, Charles Moore, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Conshohocken, Pa.] 

Mallory, Herbert Samuel, Chardon, O. 

Maloubier, Eugéne F., Tutor in French, College of the City of New 
York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Manley, Edward, Englewood High School, Chicago, Ill. [5801 Lex- 

3 ington Ave.] 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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Manthey-Zorn, Otto, Instructor in German, Amherst College, Am- 

herst, Mass. 
March, Francis Andrew, Professor of the English Language and of 
_ Comparative Philology (Emeritus), Lafayette College, Easton, 


Pa. 
Mareou, Philippe Belknap, Paris, France. [28 quai d’Orléans.] 
Marden, Charles Carroll, Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 
Marin La Meslée, A., Civilian Instructor in French, U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
Marinoni, Antonio, Associate Professor of Romance and Germanic 
Languages, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [224 
W. Dickson St.] 
Marsh, Arthur Richmond, Cambridge, Mass. [49 Hawthorn St.] 
Marsh, George Linneus, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Box 179, Faculty Exchange.] 
Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., The Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 
Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave.] 
Matzke, John E., Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [24 Fairfax Hall.] 
Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 
Meisnest, Frederick William, Professor of German, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. [4705 Sixteenth Ave., N. E.] 
Mellen, Frederic Davis, Instructor in Rhetoric, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. 
Mensei, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Mercier, Louis J., Instructor in I'rench, St. Ignatius College, Chicago, 
Til. [199 S. Throop St.] 
Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [94 Glenpark Place.] 
Meyer, George Henry, Assistant Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [905 W. 
Green St.] 
Miller, Frederick Grant, Instructor in German and French, Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y. [187 Washington St.]- 
Miller, George Morey, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [Uferstrasse 8, Heidelberg, Ger- 


many.] 
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Miller, Raymond D., Instructor in English, Syracuse University, Syra- 
euse, N. Y. [Catonsville, Md.] . 

Milwitzky, William, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 

Mims, Edwin, Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Montgomery, Maud, Head of the Department of Languages, College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

Moore, Alfred Austin, Preceptor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Moore, Clarence King, Professor of Romanic Languages, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Moore, Olin Harris, Professor of Modern Languages, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss. [1664 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.] 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Morgan, Bayard Quincy, Instructor in German, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Miss. [1715 Adams St.] 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Newton Centre, Mass. [119 Cedar St.] 

Morrill, Clarence B., Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Morrill, Georgiana Lea, Instructor in English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [251 Langdon St.] 

Morris, John, Professorof Germanic Languages, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 
Morrison, Frederic William, Instructor in French and Spanish, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland.] 
Morton, Asa Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 

Morton, Edward P., Assistant Professor of English, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mosher, William Eugene, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Moyse, Charles E., Vice-Principal and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Mulfinger, George Abraham, Professor of German Literature and 
Philology, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Myers, Clara L., Assistant Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 


Nason, Arthur Huntington, Instructor in English, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
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Neff, Theodore Lee, Instructor in French, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il]. [304 E. 56th St.] 

Neidig, William J., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [435 Hawthorne Place.] 

Neilson, William Allan, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [2 Riedesel Ave.] 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O. 

Nettleton, George Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [339 
Prospect St.] 

Nevens, Charles Freeman, Instructor in French and German, Buck- 
nejl University, Lewisburg, Pa. [Box 541.] 

Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Professor’ of English, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [Box 894.] 

Newcomer, Charles Berry, Instructor in Greek and Latin, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1227 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Newman, Carol Montgomery, Associate Professor of English, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Newport, Mrs. Clara Price, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
[615 State St.] 

Newson, Henry Dorsey, President of the Newson Publishing Co., 18 
E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, O. 

Nitze, William Albert, Professor of Romance Languages, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, 
Towa College, Grinnell, Iowa. [1110 West St.] 

von Noé, Adolf Carl, Instructor in German Literature, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Nollen, John S., President, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Norris, Clarence Elnathan, Instructor in German, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. [6 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass.] 

Northup, Clark S., Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College 
Place. ] 


Ogden, Philip, Assistant Professor of French Literature, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

O’Leary, Raphael Dorman, Associate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1106 Louisiana St.] 
d’Oleire, E., Triibner’s Buchhandlung, Miinsterplatz 9, Strassburg 

i. E., Germany. 
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Oliver, Thomas Fdward, Professor of Romanic Languages, University 
of Illixn»’ , Urbana, Ill. [912 W. California Ave.] 

Olmsted, Everett Ward, Assistant Professor of Romance Language:, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University Ave.] 

Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [117 E. 69th St.] 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, Jr., Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Osthaus, Carl W. F., Junior Professor of German, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [417 S. Fess Ave.] 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Edward T., Professor of French and Linguistics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [Uni- 
versity Station.] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Arthur Hubbell, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [149 E. Rock 
Road. ] 

Palmer, Philip Mason, Professor of Modern Languages, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, So. Bethlehem, Pa. [34 N. New St., Bethlehem, Pa.] 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Hartford, Conn. [78 Vernon St.] 

Papot, Bénédict, Instructor in Modern Languages, R. T. Crane Man- 
ual Training High School, Chicago, II]. 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Cambridge, Mass. [65 Sparks St.] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Harwood Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Pease, Raymond Burnette, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
[216 S. Mills St.] 

Peet, Mrs. Julia Dumke, Instructor in German, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, 

Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. [32 Crescent St.] 

Penn, Henry C., Professor of English, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Professor of English Literature and Dean 
of the College, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pe. 

Perrin, Ernest Noél, Instructor in English, College of the City of 
New York, 138th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Mass. 
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Perry, Bliss, Professor of English Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [5 Clement Circle.] 

Peterson, Kate O., Brooklyn, N. Y. [91 Eighth Ave.] 

Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Pietsch, Karl, Associate Professor of Romance Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., New York, N. Y. [70 Fifth Ave.] 

Poll, Max, Professor of German, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Pope, Paul Russel, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [518 Stewart Ave.] 

Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St.] 

Potter, Murray A., Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. ] 

Pound, Louise, Assistant Professor of English Literature, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1632 L St.] 

Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Priest, George M., Instructor in German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. [2709 Rio Grande St.] 

Prince, John Dyneley, Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia 
University, New York, N Y. [Sterlington, Rockland Co., 

Prokosch, Edward, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Pugh, Anne L., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Davenport, Iowa. [2013 Brady St.] 

Putzker, Albin, Professor of German Literature, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raggio, Andrew Paul, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Rambeau, A., Instructor in English in the Seminary of Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Berlin, Germany. [Kaiser-Allee 172, Wil- 
mersdorf-Berlin.] 
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Ramsay, Robert Lee, Assistant in English, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Rankin, James Walter, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [14 
Sumner Road.] 

Ravenel, Mrs. Florence Leftwich, Biltmore, N. C. 

Ray, John Arthur, Instructor in Romance Languages, U. 8. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland.] 

Reed, Albert Granberry, Instructor in English, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. [712 Providence Road.] 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station.] 

Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Reinhard, Joakin, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [324 College Ave.] 

Remy, Alfred, Instructor in Modern Languages, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. [3604 Broadway, New York, N. Y.] 

Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Adjunct Professor of Germanic Phi- 
lology, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rendtorff, Karl G., Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. [1130 Bryant St.] 

Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4408 
Chestnut St.] 

Reuther, Frieda, Instructor in German, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. [Ridgeway, Wellesley.] 

Reynolds, Minna Davis, Instructor in English, Arundell School, 625 
St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Rhoades, Lewis A., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0O. 

Rice, John Pierpont, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [77 Elm St.] 

Richards, Alfred Ernest, Instructor in German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [14 University Place.] 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Robbins, Fred Oscar, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [215 Livingston St.] 

Robertson, James Alexander, Historical Editor, State Historical 
Library, Madison, Wis. 

Robertson, Luanna, Head of the German Department, High School 
of the School of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Kelly Hall, University of Chicago.] 

Robinson, Fred Norris, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park.] 
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Robinson, Grace Louise, Professor of Modern Languages, Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y. 

Roedder, Edwin Carl, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [412 Lake St.] 

Root, Robert Kilburn, Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Rosenthal, Daniel Crehange, New York, N. Y. [Care of S. Samuels, 
515 W. 134th St.] 

Roulston, Robert Bruce, German Master, Country School for Boys, 
Charles St. Extension, Baltimore, Md. 

Roux, Louis Alexandre, Master in French and Latin, Newark Acad- 
emy, Newark, N. J. [28 Osborne Terrace.] 

Roy, Rev. James, Niagara Falls, N. Y. [Station A.] 

Rumsey. Olive, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Westfield, Chautauqua Co., N. Y.] 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Head Mistress, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Sachs, Julius, Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

de Salvio, Alphonso, Instructor in Romance Languages, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 1]. [Association des Etudiants, 43 rue des 
Ecoles, Paris, France. ] 

Sampson, Martin Wright, Professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [403 S. Coliege Ave.] 

Sanderson, Robert Louis, Assistant Professor of French, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor of Modern Languages, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, Va. [College Park, 
Va.) 

Saunderson, George W., Principal of the Saunderson School of Ex- 
pression and Seattle School of Oratory, Seattle, Wash. [Hol- 
yoke Block.] 

Schelling, Felix E., Professor of En-'ish Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Ps. [College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania. ] 

Schevill, Rudolph, Assistant Professor of the Spanish Language and 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station.] 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2316 Le Conte 
Ave.] 

Schinz, Albert, Associate Professor of French Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schlenker, Carl, Professor of German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [522 Union St., S. E.] 
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i Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of Modern Languages, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

§ Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Head of German Department, Miss 
{ aS Wright’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [66 Denbigh Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College.] 


Schmidt, Mrs. Violet Jayne, Urbana, Il]. [903 W. California Ave.] 
Schneider, John Philip, Professor of English, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O. [206 Ferncliff Ave.] 
Schofield, William Henry, Professor of Comparative Literature, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [101 Brattle St.] 
Scholl, John William, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1017 Vaughn St.] 

Schradieck, Helen Elizabeth, Instructor in German, Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Seott, Charles Payson Gurley, Editor, Youkers, N. Y. [150 Wood- 
worth Ave.] 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 

: Ann Arbor, Mich. [539 E. Unive-sity Ave.] 

Seott, Mary Augusta, Professor of the Lnglish Language and Litera- 
ture, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


i i Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of the English Language and 
' Literature, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. [934 
Clark St.] 


: Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
; of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, 


ri Brooklyn, N Y. [229 Jefferson Ave.] 
i Severy, Ernest E., Headmaster, Severy School, Nashville, Tenn. [112 
Vauxhall St.] 
j Seymour, Arthur R., Associate in Spanish, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Ill. [1017 W. Oregon St.] 
ere? Shackford, Martha Hale, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
ee be Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [18 Abbott St.] 
. Af Shannon, Edgar Finley, Professor of English, University of Arkansas, 
fe | Fayetteville, Ark. [15 S. Duncan Ave.] 
: Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. 
: Shaw, James Eustace, Associate in Italian, Johns Hopkins University, 
| Baltimore, Md. 
' Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. [212 Rand 
Ave.] 
Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis Ave.] 
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Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherman, Stuart Pratt, Associate in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [707 W California St.] 

Sherzer, Jane, President and Professor of English, Oxford College 
for Women, Oxford, O. 

Shillock, Anna Felicia, Senior German Teacher, East Minneapolis 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. [425 Twelfth Ave., S. E.] 

Shipherd, Henry Robinson, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [69 Dana St.] 

Shipley, George, Editor of The Baltimore American, Baltimore, Md. 
[University Club.] 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Assistant Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.] 

Shute, Henry Martin, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, Ex- 
eter, N. H. 

Sills, Kenneth Charles Morton, Adjunct Professor of Latin, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of English Literature, Knox 
College, Galesburg, II]. 

Simonton, James S., Professor Emeritus of the French Language and 
Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Assistant Professor of German, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Skinner, Prescott O., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Smith, C. Alphenso, Professor of the English Language and Dean 
of the Graduate Department, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Smith, Edward Laurence, Professor of Modern Languages, Delaware 
College, Newark, Del. 

Smith, Florence Mary, Instructor in English, University of Illinois 
Academy, Urbana, Ill. [603 W. Green St.] 

Smith, Frank Clifton, Gurleyville, Conn. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [504 Madison St.] 

Smith, Kirby Flower, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Snow, William Brackett, Head of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Wofford College, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Spaeth, J. D., Preceptor in English, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment in the High and Manual Training Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. [2015 Hillyer Place, N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Head of the Department of German, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

Speckmann, Wesley Nast, Professor of Modern Languages, Kansas 
Wesleyan University, Salina, Kas. 

Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor of Italian, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. [120 E. 86th St.] 

Spieker, Edward Henry, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. [915 Edmondson 
Ave.] 

Spingarn, Joel Elias, Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [9 W. 73d St.] 

Stathers, Madison, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Stearns, Clara M., Chicago, Ill. [5707 Monroe Ave., Hyde Park.] 
van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of the French Language 
and Literature, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Il. 
Steeves, Harrison Ross, Assistant in English, Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y. [226 W. 113th St.] 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Associate Professor of Comparative Phil- 
ology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. [Box 224.] 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [109 W. Washington Ave.] 

Stevens, Alice Porter, Associate Professor of German, Mt. Holy- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Stewart, Morton Collins, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [43 Holyoke House. ] 

Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, New York University, University Heights, New 
York, N. Y. [22 West 68th St.] 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar, Assistant Professor of English, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Strauss, Louis A., Junior Professor of English, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [900 Lincoln Ave.] 

Stroebe, Lilian L., Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Strong, Caroline, Portland, Ore. [46 N. 22d St.] 
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Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Hamburg, Germany. 
Co., Ferdinandstrasse 2.] 

Suavely, Guy Everett, Assistant Professor of French, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 

Sutton, 8S. Helena, Principal, Haverford Friends’ School, Haverford, 
Pa. [Bryn Mawr, Pa.] 

Swearingen, Grace Fleming, Professor of German, Olivet College, 
Olivet, Mich. 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Professor of English and Director of Ex- 
tension Teaching, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, Professor of English and Political Sciences, 

Delaware College, Newark, Del. 


{American Express 


Tatlock, John S. P., Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [730 8S. Thayer St.] 
Taylor, George Coffin, Professor of the English Language, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [542 Arapahoe St.] 
Taylor, Lucien Edward, Boston, Mass. [839 Boylston St., Suite 3.] 
Taylor, Marion Lee, Albany, N. Y. [362 Clinton Ave.] 
Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. - 
Taylor, Rupert, Instructor in Greek and English, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [206 W. Dickson St.] 
Telleen, John Martin, Instructor in Rhetoric and English, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 
Thayer, Harvey Waterman, Preceptor in German, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 
Thieme, Hugo Paul, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
s Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1209 E. University Ave.] 
: Thomas, Calvin, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas, May, Instructor in German, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. [233 W. Eleventh Ave.] 
Z Thompson, Elbert N. S., Instructor in Rhetoric, Yale University, 
: New Haven, Conn. [732 Elm St.] 
Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 
Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. [29 Beacon St.] 
Thurber, Edward Allen, Instructor in English, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
Tibbals, Kate Watkins, Instructor in English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
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Tilley, Morris Palmer, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [924 Baldwin Ave.] 

Tisdel, Frederick Monroe, President of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Todd, T. W., Professor of German, Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Associate Professor of English Literature. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Tombo, Rudolph, Jr., Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [628 
W. 114th St.] 

Tombo, Rudolf, Sr., Instructor in German, Alcuin School, New York, 
N. Y. [1880 Lexington Ave.] 

Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Trent, William Peterfield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [279 W. 71st St.] 

Trueblood, Ralph Waldo, Instructor in German and Science, Grant 
High School, Cranford, N. J. [114 Vernon Ave.] 

Truscott, Frederick W., Professor of Germanic Languages, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tucker, Alice Blythe, Dean of Women Students and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, James Waddell, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. [678 
Main St.] 

Turrell, Charles Alfred, Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Arizona, Tueson, Arizona. 

Tuttle, Edwin Hotchkiss, New Haven, Conn. [217 Mansfield St.] 

Tweedie, William Morley, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 

Tynan, Joseph Lawrence, Tutor in English, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. [Audubon Park, West 155th 
St.] 


Underwood, Charles Marshall, Jr., Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. [Felton Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. ] 
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Upham, Alfred Horatio, Associate Professor of English, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O. 

Utter, Robert Palfrey, Instructor in English, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 


Vaughan, Herbert H., Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Viles, George Burridge, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Vogel, Frank, Professor.of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, Mass. [95 Robinwood Ave., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.] 

Vos, Bert John, Associate Professor of German, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Voss, Ernst Karl Johann Heinrich, Professor of German Philology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [218 W. Gilman St.] 

Vreeland, Williamson Up Dike, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Wahl, George Moritz, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Wallace, Maleolm William, Lecturer in English, University College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Walter, Hermann, Professor of Modern Languages, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. 

Walz, John Albrecht, Assistant Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1314 
Hilliard St.] 

Warren, Frederick Morris, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Wauchope, George Armstrong, Professor of English, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Weber, Hermann J., Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [43 Lexington Ave.] 

Weber, William Lander, President, Centenary College, Shreveport, 
La. 

Webster, Kenneth G. T., Instructor in English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. [19 Ash St.] 

Weeks, Raymond, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Weill, Félix, Instructor in French, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [153 E. 88th St.] 

Weiss, Henry, U 8. Government Intepreter and Translator, Port 
Townsend, Wash. [Box 556.] 
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Wells, Edgar H., Secretary for Appointments, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [9 University Hall.] 

Wells, John Edwin, Professor of English Literature, Hiram College, 
Hiram, O. 

Wells, Leslie C., Instructor in French and Spanish, Collegiate Depart- 
ment, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Wendell, Barrett, Professor of English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Wernaer, Robert Maximilian, Cambridge, Mass. [8 Prescott St.] 

Werner, Adolph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
College of the City of. New York, New York, N. Y. [339 
W. 29th St.] 

Wernicke, Paul, Professor of Modern Languages, Washburn Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wesselhoeft, Edward Karl, Assistant Professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ] 

West, Henry Skinner, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 

West, Henry Titus, Professor of German, Kenyon College, Gambier, 0. 

Weston, George Benson, Instructor in Romance Languages, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Weygandt, Cornelius, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharey, James Blanton, Professor of English, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. [200 24th Ave., S.] 

Whitaker, L., Principal, Southern Manual Training High School, 
Broad and Jackson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whitcomb, Rupert Henry, Director of Music, Cathedral School of 
St. Paul, Garden City, N. Y. 

White, Alain C., New York, N. Y. [51 E. 57th 8t.] 

White, Horatio Stevens, Professor of German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [29 Reservoir St.] 

Whiteford, Robert N., American International College, Springfield, 
Mass. [192 Wilbraham Road.] 

Whitelock, George, Counsellor at Law, Baltimore, Md. [1407 Con- 
tinental Trust Building.] 

Whiteside, Donald Grant, Instructor in English, College of the City 
of New York, New York, N. Y. [430 W. 118th St.] 
Whitman, Charles Huntington, Associate Professor of English, Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [172 College Ave.] 
Whitney, Marian P., Professor of German, Vassar College, Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y. 

Whittem, Arthur Fisher, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 

University, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Woodbridge St.] 
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Wiehr, Josef, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Tl. 

Wightman, John Roaf, Professor of Romance Languages, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. 

Wilkens, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of German, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [58 Shepard St.] 

Wilson, Charles Bundy, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Wilson, Louis Round, Librarian, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Winchester, Caleb Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Max, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wolff, Samuel Lee, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wood, Francis Asbury, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Wood, Henry, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md. [109 North Ave., W.] 

Woods, Charles F., Bethlehem, Pa. [22 S. High St.] 

‘Woodward, B. D., Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Worden, J. Perry, American Consul, Bristol, England. 

Wright, Arthur Silas, Professor of Modern Languages, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Wright, Charles Baker, Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wright, Charles Henry Conrad, Assistant Professor of French, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Buckingham St.] 

Wright, Maurice Emerson, Professor of German and French, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English, Vassar College, Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y. 


Young, Bert Edward, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Young, Karl, London, England. [Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall.] 

Young, Mary V., Professor of Romance Languages, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 


Zdanowicz, Casimir Douglass, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1804 Madison St.} 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Ann Arbor, ‘fich.: General Library of the University of Michigan. 

Auburn, Ala.: Library of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Austin, Texas: Library of the University of Texas. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 

Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California. 

Berlin, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit Berlin. [Doro- 
theenstrasse 5.] 

Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Publie Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library. 

Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina. 

Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 


* Chicago, Ill.: General Library of the University of Chicago. 


Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Library. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. [Burnet 
Woods Park.] 

Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Collegeville, Pa.: Ursinus College Library. 

Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri. 

Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library. 
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Easton, Pa.: Van Wickle Memorial Library, Lafayette College. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Giessen, Germany: Die Grossherzogliche Universitiits- Bibliothek. 

Graz, Austria: K. k. Universitiits- Bibliothek. 

Greensboro, Ala.: Library of Southern University. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie College Library. 

Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa: Library of the State University of Iowa. 

Irvington, Ind.: Butler College Library. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 

London, England: London Library. [St. James Sq., S. W.] 

Lyons, France: Bibliothéque de l'Université. [18 quai Claude Ber- 
nard.] 

Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Library. 

Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library. 

Munich, Germany: Kénigliche Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Library of the Peabody College for Teachers. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library. 

New York, N. Y.: New York Publie Library (Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden Foundations). [425 Lafayette St.] 

Oberlin, O: Oberlin College Library. 

Painesville, O.: Library of Lake Erie College. 

Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburg, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. 

Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library. [32 Snow St.] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [PrinceSt.] 

Rock Hill, 8. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library. 

Sacramento, Cal.: State Library of California. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University. 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library. 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. 

Springfield, Ohio: Wittenberg College Library. 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 

Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room. 
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Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University. 
Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Illinois. [University 
Station.] 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Supreme Council of the 33d 
. [4383 Third St., N. W.] 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 

West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U. S. Military Academy. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 
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Vol. XVII, 1902. New Series, Vol. X. $3.00. 


orris, Edgar Coit: On the Date and Com- 
position of The Old Law. 
Grandgent, C. H.: Cato and Elijah. A Study 


in Dan 
Sheldon, E. S.: Practical 4 
Carruth, W. H. : and Guilt in Schiller’s 
Die Braut von “Messi 
Thorndike, Ashley H.: The Relations of Ham- 
let to Contem; Revenge Plays. 
Baldwin, Char Literary Influ- 
ence of Sterne in ool 
Hoyt, Prentios C,: The Home of the Beves 
Lawrence, W. W.: First Riddle of Cyne 
Schofield, William Henry : Signy’ 8 
Thomas, Calvin: The Am tion of our 
Spelling. 


Hooker, Elizabeth Robbins: The Relation of 
Shakes to Montaigne. 
Cook, Albert 8. : Notes the Ruth well Cross. 
Hatfield, Tm Taft: Scholarship and the 
commonwealth. 
eeks, Raymond: Aimer le Chétif. 
Haan Albert : The Comedies of J. C. Kriiger. 
of the Legend of Saint rge, wit 
Reference to the Sources of the Fae, 
pong and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Ver- 
ons. 
Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 
Proceedings of the Seventh 4 nnual ies 
of the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XVII, 1903. New Series, Vol. XI. $3.00 


Schofield, wom Henry: The Story of Horn 
and Rimenhild. 

Fletcher, R. H.: Some Arthurian Fragments 
— Fourteenth Century Chronicles. 

Hem The Runic Inscription on the 
Tale of Wight’ Sword. 

Matzke, John E.: Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 

to th of the to 
German and ese Metrical Ver- 


sions. 
Petersen, Kate O.: Chaucer and Trivet. 
Hudolph The Comedias of Diego 
Ximénez de 
Jr., The Holme Riddles 
Harl. 1960 


— Albert: Symbolism in France. , 


Brown, ee Cynewulf and Alcuin. 
= a : The Fable Referred to in 


MeKen Kenneth : The Symmetrical Struct- 
ure Kens Vita Nuova, 


Cook, Mabel Priscilla: Indico 0. 

Hills, E. C. : Notes on Canadian French. 

Whitaker, Lemuel: Michael Drayton as a 
Dramatist. 

Baldwin, Edw. C.: The Relation of the Eng- 
lish “Character” to its Greek Prototy: 

Hale, Edward E., Jr.,: Ideas on Rhetoric in 
the tury. 

Garnett, James M.: Recent Translations of 
Old English Poetry. 
Newell, William Wells: William of Malmes- 

bury’ on the of 
Carruth, W. e Relation of Hauff’s 
Lichtenstein to Scott's Waverly. 
Raymond: The Texts most used in 
the heaching of Old French. 
Todd, H. The Old French Versified Apoca- 
lypse the “Kerr Manuscri 
gs of the Twent eth Annual Meet- 
ing of the —— 
Proceedings of the Fighth Annual of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XIX, 1904. New Series, Vol. XII. $3.00. 


sk Oy Gustav : Notes on the influence of 
T. A. Hoffmann upon Allan Poe, 
Lewis F. : The Position Soliloquy 
o,be or not to be” in Hamle 
A. R.: cle 
Comfort, w. W.: Essential Difference Between 
a Chanson de geste and a Roman d’ Aventure. 
Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: The relation of 
the Seventeenth Century Character to the 
Periodical Essay. 
Brown, C. F.: The Jiuthor of The Pearl, Consid- 
ered in the Light of his Theological Opinions. 
Schofield, William The Nature and 
Fabric of 


Meisnest, F. W.: hl and Shak 
— Fred Newton; The Most Fun ntal 
tia of Poetry and Prose. 


a m4 Griswold: Notes on Spanish Sources 
of Moliére. 
Jonas, J. -" 5: A Discrepancy in Two of Schil- 


ler’s Le 
Scriptural Names in Early 


MeKni 
Mid 
Gerould. Gordon Hall : Forerunners, Congen- 
ers, and Derivatives of the Eustace Legend. 
Matzke, John E.: The nd of St. George; 
Its Development into a Roman d’ Aventure. 
Baldwin, ward Chauncey: La Bruyére’s 
Influence upon Addison. 
Carruth, W. H.: Religion of Friedrich Schilier. 
Shackford M. ‘BL: Definition of Pastoral Idyll. 
Lowes, Jo! : The Prologue to the Legend 
Good Women as related to the French 
larguerite Poems and the Filostra‘o. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 


Vol. XX, 1905. New Series, Vol. XIII. $3.00. 


Chenery, Winthrop Holt : Object-Pronouns in 
Depenient Clauses: A Study in Od Span- 


ish Word-Order. 
Ravenel, Florence L.: el and Sir Gowther. 
wer’s Use of the En- 


George L.: 
larged Roman ie Troie. 

Ford, J. D. : To Bite the Dust”’ and Sym- 
bolie 

Mott, Lewis F. : The Round Table. 

Hoskins, John Preston: Parke Godwin and 
the Translation of Zschokke’s Tales. 

Morley, 8. Griswold: The Detection of Per- 
sonality in Literature. 

Johnston, O. M. : Sources of the Lay of Yonec. 

Rice, Carl C. : Romance Etymologies. 

Jones, H. S, V.: Some Observations upon the 

ire’s Tale. 

Hubbard, F. G.: Repetition and 
the Earlier Elizabethan Dram 

McKenzie, Kenneth: Unpublishea Manu- 
scripts Italian Bestiaries. 

Shepard, William Pierce: The Syntax of An- 
toine de la Sale. 


Durand, W. Y.: Palemon and Arcyte, Progne, 
Marcus Geminus, and the Theatre in which 
they were acted, as described by John 
Rerebock (1566). 

Gerould, H.: The Hermit and the Saint. 
van oe aod F. C. L. : Vondel’s Value as a. 


. R.: Antoine Heroét’s Parfaite 


sper, “James W.: The Relation of the Heroic 
lay to the Romance cf Beaumont and 


Fletcher. 
Newell, William Wells: Doubts Concerning 
the British History attributed to Nennius. 
Brown, Arthur C. L.: The Knight of the Lion. 
Scott, F. N.: The Scansion of rose Rhythm. 
sg > Albert E.: Thomas Kyd and the Ur- 
amle 
Lowes, John Livingston: The Prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women considered in 
its cal Relations. 
ings of the Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 
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CONTENTS OF VOL. XXI, 1906. 
NEW SERIES, VOL. XIV. 


I.—‘‘ Three Lapland Songs.” By Frank Epcar FarRLEy, - - 1 


II.—Friedrich Schlegel and Goethe, 1790-1802: A Study in Early 
German Romanticism. By Joun - 40 


III.—Nash and the Earlier Hamlet. By Jonn W. Cuntirrr, - - 193 
IV.—The English Fabliau. By Henry Semper Cansy, - - - 200 
- V.—Montaigne: The Average Man. By Ratrn W. Truesioop, - 215 
VI.—Italian Fables in Verse. By Kenneth McKenzir, - - 226 


Wistar CoMrort,- - - - 279 


VIII.—Gismond of Salerne. By Jonn W. Cuntirrgz,- - - 435 
IX.—On the Date of King Lear. By Ropert ApcrrR Law, - - 462 
X.—The Duration of the 8. P. 


TATLOCK, - - 478 
X1.—Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale and its F. 
Brown, - - - - 486 


XII.—Parataxis in Provencal. By Prerce SHEPARD, - 519 


The Vows of Baldwin: A in Fiction. By 
A. GREENLAW,) - - 575 


XIV.—The History of ai and ei in French before the Dental, Labial, and 
Palatal Nasals. By Joun E. Matzkg,- - - - - 637 


XV.—Impressionist versus Judicial Criticism. By Irvine Bassirt, - 687 

XVI.—New Mexican Spanish. By E. C. Hints,- - - - 706 
XVII.—Professor Child and the Ballad. By Watrer Morris Hart, - 755 
XVIII.—A Literary Link between Thomas Shadwell and Christian Felix 


Weisse. By Atrrep E. Ricwarps, - - - - 808 
XIX.—Legends of Cain, especially in Old and Middle ae. By 
Oxtver F. Emerson, - - - - 831 


XX.—Goethe’s Essay, Uber Laokoon. By Guitp Howarp, - 930 
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INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


Recent Additions 


Corneille’s Polyeucte, Martyr 
(Henning) 

Fulda’s Das Verlorene Paradies 
(Grummann) 

Rotrow’s Saint Genest and 
Venceslas (Crane) 


Scheffel’s Der Trompeter von 
Sakkingen (Sanborn) 
Escrich’s Fortuna and El Placer 

de no Hacer Nada (Gray) 
Becquer’s Legends, Tales, and 
Poems (Olmstead) [Nearly 


Lazare’s Les Plus Jolis Contes Ready] 


de Fées 


OTHER IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 
Bahlsen’s Teaching of Modern Languages 


Intended primarily for teachers of French and German in secondary 
schools, this suggestive work can also be used with profit as colla- 
teral reading in ‘‘methods’’ courses in normal schools and univer- 
sities. 

Heller’s Studies in Modern German Literature 
A most timely contribution to the knowledge of the sweet 


literature of Germany. The works of Hauptmann and Sudermann 
are treated with especial fullness and exactness. 


Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature 
Published under the direction of the Modern Language Depart- 
ments of Harvard University. 

Volume X. The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, espec- 
ially those of Great Britain and France. By Ropert HuntineTon 
FLETCHER, 8vo. Paper. 

Volume XI. Ballad and Epic: A Study in the Development 
of the Narrative Art. By Wicu1aM Morris Harr. 8vo. Paper. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York 
Atlanta 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Chicago London 


Dallas Columbus 
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NEW BOOKS IN MODERN LANGUAGES 


About: Le Roi des Montagnes. 
Edited by Orro Parzer, Assistant Professor in the University of 
Washington. 315 pp. 16mo. 55 cents net. 


Buffum’s French Short Stories. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Dovacias LABAREE BUFFUM, 
Ph. D., Preceptor in Romance Languages, Princeton University. 
vi-+491 pp. 16mo. 90 cents, net. 
Includes about twenty stories by the following authors: About, Balzac, 
Coppée, Daudet, Gautier, Maupassant, Mérimée, Musset, and Zola. 


Grillparzer: Die Ahnfrau. 
Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by F. W. J. Heuser, 
Professor in Columbia University, and G. H. Danton, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Leland Stanford University. lix-++-257 pp. 16mo. 80 cents, net. 


Hoffmann: bas Fraulein ven Scuderi. 
With introduction and notes by Gustav GRUENER, Professor in Yale 
University. xx 4-105 pp. 16mo. 365 cents, net. 


Harrison’s Spanish Correspondence. 
By E. S. Harrison, Instructor in the Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. viii + 157 pp. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


Schilling’s Don Basilio. 
Translated and edited by Frederick Zagel. vii-+ 156 pp. 12mo. 
$1.00 net. A guide te Spanish conversation and correspondence. 


Moltke: Die beiden Freunde. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Dr. K. D, Jessen, of Bryn 
Mawr College. xiii -+ 140 pp. 16mo. (Jn Press.) 


Pope’s German Composition. 
By Pavt R. Pore, Assistant Professor in Cornell University. 


(In Press. ) 
Baumbach: Der Schwiegersohn. 


With introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Orro HELLER, Professor 
in Washington University, St. Louis. (Jn Press.) 


Henry Holt and Company 


29 West 23d St., New York 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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NEW TEXTS 


‘Laurie’s Mémoires d’un Collegien (Borgerhoff) $0.50 
This little story of school life is particularly well 
adapted for reading in American schools, as it fur- 
nishes, in attractive manner and simple style, a good 
idea of the work and play of a French schoolboy. It 
is provided with notes explaining all necessary points ; 
with exercises based on the text, for translation from 

English into French ; and with a complete vocabulary. 


Shippee & Greene’s Stories from French 
Realists - - - - - - $0.40 


In this volume appear representative stories by Zola 
and De Maupassant, suited for school reading. They 
have been carefully chosen to give the student some 
conception of the modern realistic schooi. The scenes - 
are laid in France, and the life is wholly that of the 
present day. The stories will give a large vocabulary 
of ordinary words, and furnish material of intrinsic in- 
terest as well. There are helpful notes, exercises for 
retranslation, and a full vocabulary. 


Miller’s Neue Marchen (Little) - - $0.30 


This text is an excellent example of pure colloquial 
German, full of everyday expressions and idioms. It 
is interesting and easy, and admirably adapted for be- 
ginners. The notes are brief, and refer to a condensed 
Grammar Digest, which presents in less than twenty 
pages a number of the most essential principles of the 
language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


~ 


THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEXT BOOKS 


under the editorial direction of ADOLPHE Coun, LL. B., 
A. M., Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University, New York, assisted by individual editors of distinguished 
scholarship and teaching ability. 

A systematic, comprehensive, and rapidly expanding 
series of grammars, texts and other works for the stucy 
of the modern languages. Distinctive for the unity of 
plan, the representative character of its editcrs, the careful 
selection of its texts, and the attention given to typography, 
printing and binding. The series comprises texts in 


FRENCH ITALIAN 
GERMAN SPANISH 


Complete list sent on request. 


LATEST ADDITIONS 


THROUGH FRANCE AND THE FRENCH SYNTAX 65 cents 


By Ropert L. SANDERSON, Assistant Professor of 
pHi Yale University. 


French composition in a new and attractive guise, the 
material being in the form of an entertaining description of 
a delightful trip through France. 


A SCIENTIFIC FRENCH READER $1.00 


By Harotp Francis Dike, Instructor in French, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Enables the student to acquire quickly and readily a work- 
ing knowledge of the French of modern science, 


SILVER, BURDETT © COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 


THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY 

THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MopERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 
In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


>? 
i 
tr 
>> 23 S. Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. ¢< 


“ 
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Death's Modern Language Series 


In the past TWELVE MONTHS we have published 
or have now in press the following THIRTY- 
SEVEN additions to our series: 


GERMAN 


Ball’s Grammar. Dr. F. 
K. |, Phillips Exeter Neadeiny, 


Joynes ‘Wesselhoeft’s 
Grruimar. $1.12 
Prot, Mich st 


hardt. cen 
Der Weg zum Glick. Notes and vocabu- 
lary by Dr. Bernhardt. In press. 
Hillern’s Hoéher als die Kirche. 


Entirely reset. 30 cents. 


Thomas’s German Anthology. Part I. 


Bohlan’s Ratamadelgeschichten. Notes 
and vocabulary by Miss Haevernick, 
Girls’ High School, 


ts. 

's Notes and vocabu- 

by Vos of Johns 
Universit 45 cen’ 


der sieben 
rechten. Notes and vocabul by 
. G. Howard of Harvard Univer- 


liches. A Conv d Com- 
by M.B. Boys’ 
School, Brooklyn. In press. 


FRENCH 


Mansion’s Extracts for Composition 
French, 60 cents. 


ford Co! in press. 
Bruce’s Di senta. 
Balted for at the, Temple 
Congpe des 
otes by Professors 


Dow and Skinner of ——_ 


arren of Yale 
Selection: 
Warren of Yale’ U cents. 


Diderot, Selections. Edited f. 
Giese of the University % Wis- 
consin. In press. 


H Poems. Edited 


“School of 


5 cents. 
Plaideurs. Edited by 
right of Harvard Univer- 

Mariage d'Amour. Not and 
vocabulary vy R. L. ee Har- 


vard University. 
by Brot, 


Balzac's Pére G Edited 
Sanderson of Yale 


SPANISH 


Bransby, University of 


75 cen 
y Baus’s Lo Positivo. Notes 


Tamajo 
apd Harry and 
De Salvio, Northwestern Uni- 


Remy's Spanish Composition. In press. 


50 
and voca Dr. Vau - 
versity of Michigan. pn press. 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY 
Grandgent’s Introduction to Vulgar Latin. $1.50 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Publishers, 


NEW YORK 
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Riehl’s Burg WNeideck. Notes and 
vd * vocabulary by Prof. Jonas of Brown 
i 4 i vocabulary by Prof. Schmidt of the 
University of Oregon. 30 cents. 
. Blithgen’s Peterie von Warnberg. 
Notes and vocabulary by Dr. Bern- 
orts Exercises in Frenc om- 
if osition. By Prof. Comfort of Haver- 
i 4 ition with no’ and vocabu- 
i Daudet's de Coates. Notes and 
vocabu: by C. Fontaine. Jn press: 
Bazin, Contes. Notes and vocabulary 
| 4 - by Prof. Francois, College of the City 
Bos 
4 
Taboada’s Cuentos Notes and 
} by D f Harv 
i 
BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 
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